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INTRODUCTION 

THE MEDIEVAL BEAST EPIC 

Thekl arc tuo fundamental problems in con- 
nection with the medieval Beast Epic uhich have 
not j et been satisfactorily elucidated, for, though 
the literature on the subject is voluminous and 
comprehensive, the \ lews of scholars are very much 
at variance and in some cases even diametrically 
opposed to each other One school of thought 
claims that the Beast Epic developed out of 
popular tradition, and another regards it as being 
originally the \\ ork of monastic poets The second 
point at issue is whether France or Germany has 
the better claim to be regarded as the country 
from which it sprang With regard to the former 
question, there are not only ardent supporters of 
the two extreme views, but many scholars advocate 
theories which pursue the golden mean , and, in 
order to ascertain the present state of our know- 
ledge as to the origin of the Beast Epic, it will 
be necessary to go back ninety years or so to the 
beginnings of research in the subject It will only 
be possible to trace in outline the development of 
the widely divergent conceptions put forward, since 
the investigations of numerous scholars in Germany, 
France, Holland, Scandinavia, and Russia, while 
clearing up many obscure points, have rendered the 
mam question all the more involved and puzzling 
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The starting-point of all the theories is the view 
c pressed by Jacob Grimm, in the Introduction to 
his edition of Rcuihaii Fuchs, published in Berlin 
III the }car 1S34, that there has existed since pre- 
historic times a Beast Saga, which was common 
to all the Indo-Germanic races, but only reached 
full epic dc\clopment among the Germans In 
prehistoric tunes men lived in intimate connection 
with the animal-world, observed its peculiarities, 
and found in animals beings of a similar nature 
to thernscU es They imagined them as actors in 
a world of their owm, and thus erected a budge by 
ine.ins of which they could be allow^ed into the 
realm of human actions and events , and in this 

V a\ there arose legends and mythologies giving 
e\})rcsston to the belief in the transformation of 
nu n into animals and of animals into men The 
le 'end of the Werwolf is, of course, well known 

\l! popular poctrj accords a large space to 
animals, and Grimm quotes the ancient formula 

V ith which stones of some obscure and long-dis- 
t mt are are wont to begin — ‘ W'hcn animals could 
"■till sptal- lie recognised the striking affinity 
t> t. iin Hindu, Greek, and German legends, but 
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the fir'll place ino-^i probabi) the Innr, the real 
kill" of the German forest}- 

Grimm at fir-;! found manj supporters for his 
thcor\ , but It was not long before a reaction set m 
Had there really existed a unucrsal Saga deeply 
imj>!antcd in tlic minds of the Indo-Gcrmanic 
races, then not onl\ would there be earlier traces 
tn epic literature, but, when the legend was 
e\cntuall\ cast into cjuc form, we should expect 
to find something much more grandiose than the 
poems which ha\e come down to us It w’as 
proved that much of what Grimm had taken for 
primitnc Germanic legendary material had, as a 
matter of fact, been borrowed by monastic poets 
from collections of the fables of antiquity and 
thence introduced into the Beast Epics There is 
no definite trace either in Germany or m Northern 
Europe of a coherent epic Beast Saga such as 
Grimm had attributed to the Indo-Germanic races, 
and, as far as we know', the earliest epic treatment 
of the subject took place m the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages There w'cre numerous collections of 
fables m existence at that time, and the Latin 
\ersion ofyEsop formed one of the naost important 
primers in the monastic schools The Greek verse 
translation by Babrios, m the second or third 
century A D ,of the original Greek prose Aisop, was 
in turn rendered into Latin distiches by Avianus 
in the fourth or fifth century In addition there 
was the Latin verse adaptation of Aisop by 
Ph EDRUS in the reign of Tiberius, which was 
known to the Middle Ages in the prose version 
of Rovmliis Both Avianus and Ro7nulus in turn 
underwent c’arious adaptations 

The fables of Aisop probably came originally 
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REYNARD THE FOX 

from India, which has given us the Sanskrit collec- 
tion of stories and fables known as the PnnchnianUa 
and the summary of the latter, the Htiopadcsa 
In the European fable and epic there appears the 
relationship between the lion and the fox, which 
does not occur in reality, but in the Indian fable 
we have the jackal m the place of the fox, and 
the connection between fox and wolf is common 
both to the Indian and European stones In tire 
Physiologies, where the nature of the animals is 
interpreted symbolically, it is religious conceptions, 
in the fables it is social conditions that are reflected 
Thus the theory of Grimm was thrown over- 
board, and the Beast Epic was consideied to have 
a definitely monastic origin This was the pre- 
vailing view until a French savant, Leopold Sudre, 
published in the year 1893, the results of his re- 
searches in his book entitled Lcs Sota ccs dn Roman 
dt Renal t Sudre sets out to prove that the Hindu 
and Greco-Latin compilations reflect the animal 
folklore of antiquitj , and the medieval epics that 
of the I^Iiddle Ages The Panchotantia, the 
/Esopic apologues, and the French epic arc frag- 
ments of an immense edifice of popular oral tradi- 
tion Sudre makes use of the investigations of the 
Finnish scholar Kaarle Krohn, who came to the 
conclusion that there had been a ejele of bcast- 
Icgends in Xorthern Europe which was, from the 
point of view of its subject-matter, independent of 
the Southern cvclc of legends as well as of the 
Southern fable and epic literature In these 
Xorthern stones the chief protagonist was the bear, 
whose opponent was nlwavs the f(>\ It was the 
b^arwho vas continualh being duped b> the fo\, 
but in the stones of Central and Southern I urojie 
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the bear wab replaced b}' the wolf or some other 
animal In the Oriental talcs ue find the lion and 
his two satellitcb, the jackal and the hj'ama , these 
two servants of the lion arc in a state of constant 
ri\alr\, and the former is characten/cd by an 
extreme cunnin”", the latter by insatiable gluttony 
and brutal ferocity, These Oriental stories (the 
hostility of the jackal and the hymna developing 
into that of the fox and the wmlf) w'ere more numer- 
ous than the Northern tales of the fox and the 
bear, and w'cre doubtless established in the Franco- 
German borderlands before the importation of the 
latter, and so they naturally imposed their form 
upon them The tw'o cj cles became assimilated, 
since in each of them the fox played the same 
role, and the w'olf remained his chief antagonist 
Thus two story-cycles, based on different concep- 
tions, and originating the one in the North and the 
other in the East, became fused into one harmoni- 
ous unity That is to say, the animal folklore of 
Centra! Europe, such as we have it, is for the most 
part a composite production, though that does not 
eliminate the probability of there having been 
beast-stones in those regions before this double 
importation 

I3y reducing to a minimum the probability of 
the Beast Epic having a monastic origin, based 
on foreign and especially classical sources, and 
tracing it preponderantly to popular, oral tradition, 
Sudre returned to a great extent to the theory of 
Grimm, though he denied the existence of an 
Indo Germanic Beast Saga His conclusions were 
almost universally accepted and controversial 
ardour became somewhat cooled 

The next considerable piece of independent re- 
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search was undertaken by another French scholar, 
Lucien Foulet, who, in his book Rouiatt di. 
Renard published in 1914, proceeded to demolish 
the arguments of Sudre and to demonstrate that 
in the first half of the 12th century there is no 
trace either of a Beast Epic in the French language 
or of popular tales having as heroes Reynard the 
fox and Ysengrim the wolf All he could find 
was a fugitive echo of the jests and pastimes of 
a small circle of clerics who were amateurs of 
Latin literature The argument in favour of a 
folklore origin was based on the fact that beast- 
stones are found in such large numbers and in 
very different and widely distant countries, but as 
Foulet truly points out, such a deduction is lacking 
in scientific accuracy The stories which are now 
collected in obscure villages may quite plausibly 
have been handed down for centuries, but, since it 
IS possible that the oral tradition sprang in the 
first place from the Routan dc Rcmid itself or 
from one of the other Beast Epics, it is only 
arguing in a circle to suggest that because there 
IS an oral tradition now-a-dajs there uas also 
an oral tradition in the Middle Ages For the 
argument to have any validity, it would be neces- 
sary to prove that the present-day legends descend 
from legends which were evtant before the time of 
the written epics The twelfth ccnUirv must be 
explained by the tw'elfth century, and not by the 
nineteenth 

The origin of the names of the two protagonists 
has not been satisfactorily explained 1 he German 
word Rnnhait means ‘ \cr> hard ’ (and not • strong 
in counsel ’, as it is iisuall) explained) Ysu 
means ‘the one with the iron helmet or irnsi 
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Tlie German word for the fox replaced m France 
the IVench uord gouptl The principal names are 
German, some bcin^ the actual names of persons 
and others denoting^ some characteristic of the 
animal 

It IS not onl) in literature that are to be found 
proofs of the popularity of beast-stones during the 
Middle Ages In the Cathedral of Strassburg 
there \\crc formcrl} to be seen opposite the 
pulpit tuo reliefs illustrating the funeral of the 
fo\, who uas pretending to be dead, but they 
have since been carved away, and a relief in the 
Cathedral of Basel represents a fov playing a 
fiddle to another animal Guibert de Nogent, 
referring to disturbances at Laon in A D 1112, 
says that a man was called Ysengrim by an 
opponent, so that the term appears to have been 
quite intelligible to everybody, and there are other 
historical references which point to a widespread 
knowledge of the talcs 

Whereas the Beast Fable is international in 
character, the Beast Epics in many respects bear 
the marks of the country m which they were 
written There is one anecdote which forms the 
nucleus of all the Beast Epics, and that is the 
/Esopic fable of the healing of the sick lion by 
the fox, w'ho recommends him to wrap himself in 
the wolfs skin The oldest medieval version of 
this story is found in the Latin poem written by 
Paulus Diaconus at the Court of Charlemagne 
about 7S2-6 The lion falls sick and summons 
all the animals to bring him remedies They all 
obey the call, with the exception of the fox, who 
is calumniated in his absence by his enemy, the 
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bear, and condemned to death by the lion He at 
last turns up, however, and informs the hon that 
he has been on a long journey in search of a 
remedy, which he has succeeded m discovering 
The only cure for the lion is that he should be 
wrapped in the skin of the bear The latter is 
thereupon flayed, and the fox not only justified in 
the ej'es of the hon but also revenged on his old 
enemy The substitution of the bear for the wolf 
IS peculiar to this version, and does not occur 
elsewhere 

The same story constitutes the greater part of 
the oldest Beast Epic of which wc have any trace, 
the Ecbasis cmnsdavi capUvi pet ii apologia ui, (Tlic 
Escape of a Captive, in an allegory) This Latin 
poem in hexameters with internal rhyme, contain- 
ing about 1200 lines, consists of an outer and an 
inner story — 

In the month of April at the time of the full 
moon, a young calf escapes from his stall in the 
Vosges into the forest, where he is captured by tiic 
wolf and carried off to the den of tlic latter, nho 
IS Inincr there as a monk The wolf informs Inm 
that, as he has refrained from meat for a long time 
and IS tired of fasting, he w ill dc\our Ins captive 
on the morrow' The calf succeeds in pcrsuarhng 
Inm to postpone the execution until carl} mass 
After the wolf has had Ins supper, his two servants, 
the otter and the hedge hog, arnvc, and tlic former 
IS ordered to guard the pn->oncr while the latter 
lulls Ins master to slec[i with a smig accongxinicd 
on the /ithcr 1 he wolf has a b.id do am and 
wakes up, and, though tlie otter iiterfirrts the 
dream to mean that the wolf v til come to the 
gallows, the calf be freti!. md the fo' rejoat it 

11 
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\\ hen the uolf Jns hn/shed h/*> stor} , the otter 
climb the hill, an<l uhom should slic see but llic 
fo\, V ho bc.irs in his hnne! a document from the 
1 MV/ j'ranlin^ him in fief the c.istlc of the wolf 
I he otter and the herlj^e-hofj desert, and the castle 
IS stormed The fox, to ivoid bloodshed, requests 
the wolf to come out, in order that all may see 
the handsome, noble, learned, generous and brave 
prince "1 he wolf is enticed by these flatteries to 
come out into the open, and the bull fixes him to 
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a tree with his horns The calf has meanwhile 
escaped The fox sets an epitaph o\er the 
executed wolf and takes possession of the castle 
On the way home the calf relates his experiences, 
and thanks God for his rescue 

Though the inner fable is of classical origin, the 
outer story is an adaptation of the parable of the 
Iamb that was caught by the wolf and taken back 
by the shepherd The lamb has given place to a 
calf, just as in the fairy-tale of Red Rzdni^ Hood 
It IS a child who nearly becomes the \ ictim of the 
wolf The allegorical intention of the author is 
obvious from the title of the poem, and the moral 
IS that of renunciation of the world The idea of 
the wolf as a monk may have been suggested by 
the Gospel of St Jllaftl/tzo, vii, 15, which is a 
warning against false prophets who come in 
sheep’s clothing but inw'ardly arc rav'ening wolves 
To understand the circumstances in which the 
Ecbasis was written, it w ill be necessary to examine 
the historical background * 

The second half of the 9th ccntur> and the 
beginning of the 10th were not fav'ourable to the 
monasteries of the \\ cst Franconian countries 
The reforms introduced b}' Louis the Pious 
through the agenev of Benedict of Anianc in 
S17 had been gradually destro)cd b\ internal 
and external strife, and the monasteries were 
lacking in strong personalities who might have 
checked dccav They fell into the hands of lav 
abbots and w ith the secularisation of their posses- 
sions, there went hand in hand a slackening of 

♦ The follow irr hf-'on-nl ■-tctch 1 I cp-i 1 the i^lr Ih'iit 
lo rmn \ Ctrl', cthnon of the F>.''rn , ' t i {0 > t 

s^tr^'r,\o< \ni btra'sherj', I^r5' 
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discipline The diminished revenues were no 
longer sufficient to keep the monks in food, and 
many of them left their cells and wandered about 
the country, where they soon began to show signs 
of the corrupting influences of the outer world 
It was not only the monasteries in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns that were e\posed to these 
temptations , the most extravagant signs of de- 
generacy were sometimes exhibited by those 
established in the solitude of the mountains 
Lorraine in particular, which had lost its national 
independence after the death of Lothar II m 86g, 
was one of the worst victims of the internal wars 
of the time It was taken possession of by the 
West Franks, tlien in S70 divided between the 
West and the East Franks , in S80 the whole 
country was won by the latter, in 911 by the 
former and in 925 again by the latter, until 
during the years 939-42, Otto I confirmed his 
possession of the state after severe fighting Thus 
Lorraine fluctuated between the two nations, and 
suffered in addition from the encroachments of the 
dukes and betrayal by its bishops 

In the South of France, however, there arose a 
powerful impulse for reform The Benedictine 
monastery of Cluny was founded in 910 by 
William the Pious, count of Auvergne and duke 
of Aquitaine, who appointed Berno as its first 
abbot The latter carried out tlie earlier reforms 
of 817 with the utmost strictness, but it was his 
successor, St Odo (927-942), who spread the fame 
of the Cluniac discipline throughout France and 
even beyond its borders He directed all his 
energies towards making Cluny the centre of a 
reform, and among other monasteries which came 
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under his influence was that of St E\re in the 
neighbourhood of Toul This monastery vas 
reformed by Gau7hn, Bishop of Toul, on the 
basis of the discipline of Cluny, and one of the 
members of this monaster)’’ was the author of 
the Ecbasis The poem was inspired by this 
reform, and its theme is the return from careless 
vagrancy to the strict discipline of monastic life 
All our knowdedge of the author has to be 
deduced from the poem itself He was probably 
born in the year 912, and the preponderance of 
Germanisms in the language, together w’lth other 
hints, makes it probable that he Ined on that side 
of the border where the Germanic language was 
spoken He w'as of noble birth, and born presum- 
ably in the neighbourhood of Luxemburg, but 
there is no clue to his name He appears to 
hare led a pleasant, la7y existence at St Evre, 
until the reform of the monaster) m 036 brought 
about a tighteningof discipline The introduction 
and the outer fable inform us of his subsequent 
experiences He could not bring his mmd to 
concentrate on regular work, warnings and punish- 
ments were of no a\ail, so he was imprisoned 
in the monastic dungeons He escaped to the 
Vosges, but was recaptured and thrown into jirison 
once more He not onl) had to submit to corporal 
punisinnent but his imprisonment was to be fur 
life, unless lie could guc proof of his moral 
and spiritual coincrMon In order to regain 
his freedom, he began to write, most prob.iljl) 
between 030 and 940, short!) after the reform c.f 
the monastcrv had been accoinplishi d, ins p'>,.in, 
the Af/tr'/r r iV/. / in v hieh lie decided to portr.u 
his own expenencus and his return to the fold 
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Like the erring calf, he had been tempted by the 
world and fallen into the hands of the devil, but 
with the help of the brethren had been rescued and 
brought back into the true path 
^ The author demonstrates his classical education 
b> numerous quotations About 250 lines are 
borrowed wholly or partly from Horace, especi- 
ally from the Satt/cs and the second book of 
Epistles, and among other Latin authors whom 
he utilized w'erc Prudentius, Virgil, and Ovid 
Though there is little trace of creative imagina- 
tion, the author cannot be denied a certain amount 
of poetic talent, more particularly in the working 
out of some of the scenes There are numerous 
references to ecclesiastic and political affairs, but 
It IS doubtful whether the satirical tendency, so 
marked in the Beast-Epic, is yet intentional 

Although the Ecbasis testifies to the epic treat- 
ment of the theme in ecclesiastical circles, it has 
no direct connection with the subsequent Beast 
Literature It is not until two hundred years later 
that we meet with the second Latin Beast Epic, 
Ysengrtvins, wbich was written about 1x52* In 
this poem the animals are for the first time 
individualized by means of proper names, and it 
IS no longer a question of a fox and a wolf, but of 
Retnardus and Ysengitmus , the lion is Rufanus, 
the bear Br>ttio, the ass Baldumus, and so forth 
Although there are borrowings from classical 
writers, particularly from Ovid, on whom in some 
respects he modelled his style, the poet gives the 
impression of original talent and considerable 

* Ysengrtmus was formerly known as Retnardus Vulpes There 
IS a shorter version, known as Ysengrtmus abbrevtaius^ which was 
formerly th ought to l>c older than the so called Retnardus Vulpes^ 
bat has now been proved to be merely a lalcr abridgment 
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plastic power The intention is quite definitely 
satirical, and, unlike the Ecdasis, the picture is in 
the mam objective Brute strength is shown to 
be inferior to wisdom, and the educated layman 
superior to a sensual and ignorant clergy The 
vices of the latter which the poet especially attacks 
are greed, laziness, and simony , the bishops appear 
to be rapacious, the abbots gluttonous, the whole 
of the clergy shows a frivolous sophistry in the 
evasion of biblical and disciplinary regulations, 
and the author even attacks the right of the papal 
hierarchy The accusations against the Court and 
Society aie more moderate, but the power of 
w'ealth IS deplored w'hich puts in the shade the 
hereditary nobility This expression of dislike for 
the 7 ionvcau iiclic sounds strangely modern 

Y saigninus contains about 6,600 lines and the 
follow’ing arc the tw'clvc adventures it relates — 
Reinardus, w'ho has insulted the wife and 
children of Ysengnmus, meets the latter in the 
forest, and the w'olf announces his intention of 
de\ouring him, or, as he puts it, of giving him safe 
shelter in his belly Rej nard, how ever, offers to 
procure for Ysengnm a slaughtered pig which a 
peasant is just carrj mg b\ This he succeeds m 
doing, and Y'^cngrim devours the pig, leaving only .1 
gnaw ed fr.igmcnt of intestine for the fox Re> nard 
plans revenge 1 he next lime he meets Ysengnm, 
who IS represented as a monk, he advices him lf> 
avoid the ‘■in of eating meal and to keep to a fish 
thet 1 he\ go at night to a frozen pond and, on 
the advice tif the fox, Ysengnm dips his tail m the 
water Rev n.ird slips into the villu’i, steals ,i 
fo ’ I freun the priest and so induces the villajcrs 
tti pursue him to the pmd, where the wolf ' tad 
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, r ffi '"'t V \ pc \tU-v tuinn aims «a 
c ii j b o V 1 * V r' r:m ujlii llit a\c, Inil on\\ 

n hi tail, ami he tvcijKs 
K'- . Nh \i > ha t,r<pt aAa\ to dL\nur lu^ foul, 

. ti ^ m Jnrui thtc 'll V, but u 1 th tears 

h I r r c ftin\ arr! inci console*' him 

/h tJ c t?M{ iJjc muti! ited tail uill 

r \y pT^aur 1 wlmc and offers him 

I? c //pp r: m tt r)f ub*am»n; cornfurisatron for 
t 1 lie fut r rams coniendm^ about 

n'' rf a mid me? ^ enj^jiun can <^eltlL 
- ih ,) V, l}u\ yn Xn meet the rani'*, and 
V zi ^ r.m t jn the iruidle of the field, so tint 
t^'c ri*ns cm r m to.v trcN him one from each 
n d u V , and o dcc*flc the partition — the first 
irri\c |ceCt\ I p the larpcst *^h,are J he} do so, 
u o tlm uo]f js nearl} bulled to death The nc\l 
n.cioc il IS the tale of the srcK hon, Riifamis 
V» 5ie 1 Reynard c\cntt!a!Iv arrnes at Court, he 
c\Inb t* a number of {?arrs of uorn-out shoes, and 
1 iforms tne lion that he lias undert<ikcn the arduous 
jouffic} to Salerno fuherc the j; real medical scliool 
of the Midiile Apes was vjtnalcd), and has brought 
baeJ medicinal herbs It js^ however, also ncces- 
Mr} for the hon to sweat beneath the skin of a 
3 ][-} earmold wolf Vsengrim can lend his, and 
ha*e It back v hen the hon has finished with it 
When the f ing is convalescent, Rruno the bear is 
ordered to relate further adventures for the enter- 
tainment of the Court Bruno thereupon gives a 
poem, v» Inch he has himself composed, to Gnmmo 
llie boar, who reads the following three adventures 
Bcrtiliana the doc and seven other animals go 
on a pilgrimage An old wolf tries to approach 
the company, and Reynard thinks out a scheme 
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He cuts the head from another wolf, which he finds 
hanging on a tree, and tells Joseph the ram what 
to do if the old wolf should appear as a guest At 
nightfall the travellers sit down to supper, and 
the wolf enters their hut with peaceful greetings 
They bid him sit down, and Bertiliana asks 
‘What shall we give our guest to eat?' Joseph 
answers ‘ We have nothing but old wolves’ heads ’ 

‘ Bring one of them along,’ says the fo"^ Joseph 
fetches the head, and the wolf begins to wish he 
were somewhere else Reynard cries ‘This one 
IS no good, fetch a bigger one’ Joseph goes, and 
brings back the same head So the game con- 
tinues, until the wolf suddenly remembers that his 
wife and children arc waiting for him at home, 
begs to be excused, and takes his leave He 
collects all the wolves of his tribe, and the pack 
falls on the pilgrims, but is eventually routed 
The next morning Sprotinus the cock and Gerardus 
the gander decide to desert the company Reynard 
follows Sprotinus and requests him to conlinuc 
the pilgrimage, but the cock refuses Reynard 
captures Sprotinus by cunning, but the latter is 
equally clever and escapes 'Ihc third adventure 
describes how* the wolf becomes a monk Rc\ nard 
meets a cook, whose lambs he had once protect< d 
from the wolf, and who now gives him a dish of 
fritters '1 he fox schemes to gel the belter of the 
V olf and has himself tonsured \\ hen he meet . 
Ysengrun, he tells him how he has joined a 
monasters and is now able to eat his fid lie 
.illows the wolf to share his fritters, and to be 
persuaded to become a monk i\ftcr being ton- 
sured V''Cngrtm ff’Ilow s l^einarr) to tlic moj),isi( rv 
of Hlatuuntum, where he i-' to iuol* after the floel i> 
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Meanwhile Reynard slips off to Ysengnm’s house, 
fouls his children, and violates his wife The 
wolf bcha\es with his usual uncouthness in the 
monastery, and is ordained by the monks w'lth 
blow s and mockcr3% so that he is glad to escape 
On discovering Reynard's treachery he sw'ears 
eternal revenge It is this anecdote which explains 
the grudge home by Ysengnm against Reynard 
at the beginning of the poem 

The boar ceases his recital, and the story con- 
tinues w ith the further adventures of the excoriated 
wolf Ysengnm meets Corvigarus the horse, and 
demands his skin in replacement of that w'hich he 
has lost Corvigarus replies ‘You have lost your 
hood, but your tonsure has grown , I will shave it 
for jfou W'lth my knife’ Corvigarus carries his 
knife on his hoof, which is shod with iron rings 
Ysengnm refuses to be tonsured again, and re- 
proaches the horse with having stolen the rings 
from the monastery doors Corvigarus pretends 
to be repentant and asks for indulgence he holds 
his foot out to the wolf, and, when the latter is 
about to take it, drives it into his face Later on, 
Ysengnm again meets Reynard, who tells him 
that Joseph the ram is responsible for the loss of 
his skin, and bids him come to Joseph’s stable to 
take his revenge Ysengnm demands payment 
for the land he has measured, twelve-fold interest, 
and the ram himself Joseph is agreeable and 
offers to jump into the wolfs maw Ysengnm 
plants his feet firmly on the ground, opens his vast 
jaws, and Joseph butts him again, covering hin 
' with wounds Subsequently, Reynard takes tht 
lion on a visit to Ysengnm’s house, but, as th( 
latter has no entertainment to offer, they all gc 
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out and hunt a calf, which the wolf is to divide 
He makes three equal sliares, and receives from 
the king a blow which tears a strip of skin from 
shoulder to tail Reynard is then ordered to do 
the sharing out, and allots the chief portion to the 
lion, the second to the lioness, and the third to 
the lion cub He reserves for himself only a foot, 
which, however, the lion may have for himself if 
he so Wishes Rufanus is content, and allows 
Reynard to keep the foot, but asks who has taught 
him to divide the booty so skilfully Reynard 
replies ‘My uncle, the wolf’ Ysengrim’s next 
misfortune is to lose a foot in a trap, again through 
the cunning of Reynard, and his last adventure is 
a meeting with Salaura the sow, who possesses 
more cunning than nine abbots He calls her 
aunt, and asks for a kiss of peace She makes fun 
of his amputated foot and tells him to pinch her 
car as soon as she begins to sing Her piercing 
shrieks summon a whole herd of pigs, who fall 
upon the wolf and tear him to pieces 1 he poem 
concludes w ith sjiecchcs by Salaura and Re) nard 
about the way of the world, the former makes 
bitter accusations against the Pope, and Re) nard 
sav s that, if Yscngrim were still ali\c, he would 
not tolerate Salaura’s audacious language, but 
would re\enge the innocent Pope 

Phe stor) of the loss of the wolf’s lad, v hde 
fishing, IS simtl.ir to a widespread legend winch n 
told in Northern INirope about the bear, to e' plain 
the vhortncs-, of ins tad 

One of the ino't strd ing fi itnres of } jf/'/o.;/ is 
IS th it the more cultnated .inini.ds arc upp(‘-.efi 
to coiue from I ranc< Hoth their manner and 
their Iangua''e are tlio-e of tite ronianr' cu intri' , 
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wlu'icn'i Iho \v(^lf and tlu' dcniKoy, tho lypcn nf 
la/int .' 1 , '.tupidity, and ( oai ‘«c live In (Ini man)’. 
Vniffl* coiviidoi'i lhal tin* anthin \va‘i a ('ItMinan, 
piaisinir J'ltnrh rnllnn a( llu ('spoinin of ltl-i 
nalivo land, lhal hn warn hum In tlu' Rhineland, 
1ml lived and wioh* he. poem In Idandom, u'laae 
he waa a inonlc in llu' inona'ilnv of lllandliiiiy in 
(ih« nl and waa intinialel)'/ f>nne( led n'llhihe lota! 
ehnreh of Si Pliaiahihla Wllleni'i,| on llu olhei 
hand, thinle lhal Miioh an antipathy lo Ihinipi 
Geiinan could not havi' ht i n i xpies'.nd hy a wtllei 
of Geinian oiipln. lie dethiKa that llu anihoi 
was not lo'ildenl in llu' h'leinl'ih paiL of I'laiuhn 
!)nl In ihc iMcnch pail, and lhal he had nevoi been 
to Cleiinany at all. hia home waa piohahly In 
lalle, and hia motlioi-lonipie l'’icn('h 'J'lu lallii 
Iheoiy haa, howi'vei, uuulved hnl llllle anppoit 

One ofllu' mannaoi Ipla \vhl( h hiive handi d down 
(o na the aloiy of alali'a that llio 

anihoi waa called Nivai<{ii\ and lhal he was a 
tiKnin/i'i, lie waa moat pioliahlyof ludile hiilii, 
hnl Ihonph the name Ilaolf la (ommon, tl haa nol 
lx en poaaihle lo trac e In olhia doi iimenla a maniatei 
NIvaidna, who mlpht have la in llu' aulhoi of 
Y\(}i(fn)iiit'!, 'I he pia-m conlaina nnnwaona u-fei- 
enna lo conU'miaaaiy evinta and ))eiaonaIill< a, 
and tlu' cataaliophe of the Second ( i naadi' appeaia 
In ])aitlcnhu to have made a det'i) Impu aaion upon 
the poel'a mind. 

Ida the next development In the htaloiy of llu 
Ikaal I'.pl(,W( have to look lo I'laiue lk(w((n 
1170 and l?';o llu* ‘bianchea' of tiu' Roiiinii 

* K V<il)a, (lliill( a S, iHH.p 

1 1 , Wlllamii, u// /' ((llu nt, 1K05) 
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Rttund,*' tuenly-sc\en in all, came into existence 
In both the Ecbasts captnn and Yscngi unus, the 
wolf was the chief character, but from now' on the 
fox takes the foremost place The Roman dc 
Rc)ia)d\s not a coherent unity, but a collection of 
stones, or ‘branches,’ whose number and sequence 
IS cliffcrent in the various manuscripts and some 
' branches ’ contain more than one adventure The 
sequence is often arbitrary, and the ‘branches’ 
were composed at different periods and by difierent 
autliors The title ' roman ’ is somcw'hat mislead- 
ing, and there are c\cn some stories, w'here the 
fox docs not appear at all 

1 he first ‘branchc’ commences w’lth an announce- 
ment of the author’s intention to supplement the 
story of Pi UK(3T, who is no doubt Pierre de St 
Cloud, the author of the sixteenth ‘branche’ lie 
therefore relates the story of the summoning of the 
animals to the Court of Noble the lion, the accusa- 
tio 1 of Ren.ird the fox bv Ysengrm the wolf and 
C h.intecler the cock, and the arrival of Renard at 
th( Court Noble has a gallows erected to hang 
Ren ird, but finalK grants the latter's wish that he 
bt permitted to proceed ‘beyond the sea’ to im- 
plore Cod’s pardon Ren.ird becomes a pilgrim, 
but aftf r 1( aying the" Court, he captures ( ouart the 
Inrt, <nd, from the top of a hill riyerlookmg .i 
y lih y wh«rt tlu lion .md his barons , ire assernbh d, 
lu ti.rows rlo,' n hi'' cross, his pilgrim’s yyalh t .ind 
t ifi, uid hurls insults ,u tlu, roj al retinue lit is 
p.ir Ui d but t tapes yymiiuhd to his c.istle of 
lup' rluis V Inch is forthwith besieged I he 
I ri ’ pro~! nm th it whoe.ir cap'ures Ren.irtl 

* I ^ ‘ t j 1 S I ^ t r I j t ; On ^ru Ir r *1 
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should put him to death without more ado After 
\ anous ad\ entures, Renard jumps through a 
window, falls into a dyer’s vat, and is dyed yellow 
Meeting Ysengnn, he disguises his voice, and, 
being already unrecognizable owing to his change 
of colour, he succeeds in passing for an English 
jo;/^/cu/ He plaj-'s a trick on Ysengnn who 
arri\cs home badly wounded only'to be expelled 
from home by Hersent the she-wolf Renard 
arrucs home in time to find his wnfe Hermeline 
marrying again, as she believed him dead He 
lures the new^ bridegroom into a trap, where he is 
torn to pieces by dogs, and puts Hermeline out-of- 
doors, as well as Hersent, w ho had come to prepare 
the nuptial bed The tw^o ladies quarrel, a fight 
ensues, and Hermehne’s life is only saved by a 
pilgrim, who succeeds m reconciling them to their 
husbands 

This ‘branche’ is important as being the mam 
source of the Flemish poem Va?i den vos Rein-- 
aerde, and it is interesting to note that there is 
in the Panchatantra a story of a jackal who 
plunges into a vat of mdigo, comes out blue, 
and IS not recognized hy the dogs who are pur- 
suing him 

Only three of the ‘branches’ mention the names 
of their authors , the ninth is by a ' prfitre de la 
Croix en Bne,’ the twelfth bj^ Richard de Lison, 
a Norman, who tells us that he has pursued ecclesi- 
astical studies, and the sixteenth, already mentioned 
above, hy Pierre de St Cloud The twenty-seventh 
‘ branche’ is distinguished from the others by being 
WTitten m a dialect which is half French, half 
Italian The majority of the other ‘ branches ’ are 
by poets from Picardy or the Isle de France, and 
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the extent of the work may be judged by the fact 
that It contains o\er 30,000 lines 

As wc ha\e seen, the Latin Beast Epics were the 
work of monks or priests, but the ‘branches’ of 
the Roman dt. Rcnaid were composed by the 
(joiivhcs, the medieval Court-poets of Northern 
and Central France When we come to the 
(jucstion of the origin of the \arious ‘branches’, 
wc find It necessary to deal again with the theories 
of Sudre and Foulct, whose general \iew's on the 
Beast Epic ha\e alrcad\ been noticed 

Sudre endeavours to prove that the Roman dc 
Rttmd IS entirclj a w’ork of tradition, that the 
1 ;< r on Iv revvove material which had already 
been elaborated b) numerous predecessors whose 
work has not come down to us He does not 
denv all connection betv ecn the ‘branches’ and 
the antujuc apologues, or the Latin poems which 
are derived from the latter, but he finds it im- 
possible to estrdjhsh between these two tv pcs of 
literarv profluction anything but an indirect link 
aiul a distant relationship The tjojntres v ere 
lUtt translator-., e' cejit in tlic case of the eighteenth 
‘brinehe’, \ Inch is a faithful copj of a Latin poem 
called Samtits t! L’tfns The //J, in com- 

p . in ' their fioems, drew for the most part upf>n 
their nv mories, m v Inch v n stored up a vaA 
tn I 1 rc of men lit hdl lore, tliough thev did not 
V !i )'1\ nmon the minor hterarv ‘ourc' •' of cla sical 
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pretended to rcco^nire in w ritings of the thirteenth 
centur\ arc rcalh echoes of the Roman dc Renat d, 
which had become the property of the people 
Foulet thinks that the immense popularitj of this 
work during the Middle Ages has not been 
sufiicicntly cmphasi7ed, and that attempts ha^c 
been made to explain the ‘branches’ by modern 
legends which are derned from those I'ery 
‘branches’ The Roman dc Rmatd was in fact 
the work of a score or so of clerics of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries , the oz/i/crrj w ere people 
w'ho had studied at the schools, and either taken 
orders or had at one period the intention of doing 
so They did not draw' directly from the sources 
of antiquity, but found their models in the prose 
Romulus, possibly in the Eebasts captivi and above 
all m Ysengmnus 

When views are so conflicting as these, the truth 
IS most probably to be found in the middle way 
Foulet goes too far in his under-estimation of folk- 
lore, and Sudre does not lay sufficient weight on 
the influence of the monasteries There can be 
little doubt that a popular tradition existed before 
the composition of the various ‘ branches but it 
IS ev'en more certain that the main inspiration for 
the Roman dc Rcnard came from Ysengrimus, 
which was the source of some of the best-known 
stories All the stories in Ysengrtmus are to be 
found in the French epre, w'lth the exception of the 
final one, which relates the death of the wolf The 
issue IS even more confused by the fact that the 
tiouveres imitated and copied each other They 
wrote their poems, however, m the first place, to 
amuse their hearers The French Bccist Epic 
parodies the Heroic Epic and the Romance of 
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Chtvalr\, but the inconspicuous satirical and 
oidactic tendencies are later deielopments and not 
1 itrin^ic elements, as the\ are in }'sz.r^2}h.is 

Tnc next two Beast Epics were both derived 
from liie ' brandies ' of the Xt'};u 77 , dt Ri 7 <itd one 
\as V nlttn in a High German d.alect, the other 
in ricmish 

Xbeut n So, a imv elhng minstrel named Hci.i- 
'■'cn cer Gncner.ire who came from -Msace, wrote 
n ^ noem of Ri^iJaT' F ta s ba^ed upon the ok'- 
est ‘ brancho' ’ of the French epic* Whereas in 
B"‘\arn- and \u=:tria the cnic poetrv both of the 
t (..^111“^ and wandering min«trcls ( Sp^eliati) was 
h-i-.d on the national tradition that of Western 
Germ'” \ was occoly indebteo to French source^ 
Heinrich': po^m which was written about iiSot, 
i w'- c ‘m,. d w' n to us comnletc witli tin, exception 
la'i’" in a manuscrint of the tinrteenth 
r^niirv lintwu. aFo liavca oadl\ mi.lilnteci frag- 
:n . t o<' '■ ' tnrher mam ^cr ot, vlnch used to he 
{ iv.iln lue title of o ; ' 
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the cat Ihen he seeks the comradeship of Isen- 
gnn, and the latter continually gets the worst of 
It Among other tricks Reinhart tempts him into 
the wme-cellar of a monastery, where he becomes 
intoxicated, begins to sing, and escapes only with 
great difficulty when the monks come upon the 
scene The two beasts separate Reinhart builds 
himself a house which he calls Ubclloch ( = Fr 
Maupaiuis\ and one day the hungry wolf comes 
along and makes his peace with Reinhart, after 
smelling the eels which the latter is roasting 
Isengnn is willing to become a monk in order 
to enjoy such good food, and Reinhart prepares 
him a tonsure by pouring boiling water on his 
head The poor wolf is then led to a frozen pond 
to fish, and loses his tail Reinhart's violation of 
Isengnn’s wife is the last straw, and the wolf 
resolves to bring the matter before the King 

An ant had crept into the ear of King Vrevel 
the lion, and was tormenting him because he had 
destroyed the castle of the ants who refused to 
recognize his sovereignty The lion thinks this is 
a divine punishment because he has neglected 
to hold a court of justice for some time He 
therefore summons all the animals to attend, 
and Isengnn submits his accusation against the 
absent Reinhart Knmel the badger endeavours 
to defend the accused by suggesting that Hersent 
the she-wolf was not averse to his advances, and 
that, as she was bigger than he, the crime of which 
Reinhart was accused could not have been com- 
mitted by him Nevertheless the fox is condemned 
to be hanged, but a camel suggests he should be 
summoned three times to appear before the Court 
Bruno the bear is sent to fetch him, but is per- 
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<^uaded b} the fov to put his head in a split tree, 
\sncrc there is supposed to be a store of hone\ 
Reinhart u ithdraw s the w edge, and Bruno is caught 
He escape^ ^\lth the loss of his ears and the skin 
of his head, and returns to the Court This time 
Dicprccht the cat is sent to Reinhart’s castle, 
but he also is lured into a trap \\ hen the third 
summons is brought b\ Knmcl the badger, Rein- 
hart goes back, equipped as a doctor, with the 
mcN^^enger He walks calml} up to the King, 
greets iiim on behalf of Master Bendin a plnsician 
of S.ilerno, and gi\es a medicine for his illness 
\ revel must m addition be wrapped in the skins 
of a V olf and a bear, and the hat of a cat, with a 
•■trip of stag’s skin from the nose to the tail In 
order that tlie King mav have a dish of bacon and 
beu'ed fowl the hen Bintc is killed and a joint 
cut from the haunch of the boar 1 bus Reinhart 
revenge'' him''elf on all his enemies He give', 
tile Kitw’’ a hot b itli and wrajis him m tiie 
an maK’ ‘;ki is, until this Turkish b ith mal-es 
tli'iv's t lo warm for the ant, who creeps out 
fr.iin the K'tv s ear — aid Vrevcl is cured 
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an impostor is more esteemed at Court than an 
honest man 

It ^\l^ be seen from the abo\c summary that 
after the appearance of the fox at Court, the ver- 
sions of the first ‘ branchc ’ of the Rotnan dc Rcuaid 
and Ranhai t Ftichs dnerge completcI> The latter 
combines the story of the trial of the fox with 
that of the sickness of the hon, as in the Latin 
Epics, but uhen once Reinhart has appeared at 
Court, the Inal is forgotten The order of the 
adventures is peculiar, the fox being first of all 
the \ictim of his weaker enemies, and the climax 
IS formed bj the story from w'hich all the Epics 
appear to have sprung, so that Reinhart’s revenge 
is complete The references to Bohemia and the 
convent of Erstem arc obscure, but there is an 
interesting reference to the Nibelungen Hoard 
If Heinrich dcr Glicher&re based his poem on half- 
a-do7en of the French ‘ branches ’, he was by no 
means merely a literal translator His work was 
more or less contemporary wnth that of the earlier 
(loiivcics from w'hom he took his subject-matter, 
and he must be granted credit for a certain share 
in the arrangement of his material, and for occa- 
sional satirical touches, though there is little sign 
that he wrote his Epic with consistent, satirical 
intention 

Heinrich’s name is mentioned, both by himself 
and by the man who revised the poem in the 
thirteenth century , and, from the fact that he is 
alluded to as ‘her’, he must have been of noble 
birth, though poor, since he was a wandering 
minstrel singing for money On one occasion he 
says ‘ swer des niht geloubet, der sol mir drumbe 
niht geben ' (‘ whoever does not believe me, need 
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not gjvc me anythinf^’), and again, ‘s\scr wil, daz 
C7 geiogen SI, den Imt cr siner gabe vri ’ (‘ whoever 
thinks this IS a he, is exempted from giving a 
present’) Gliche/arc means ‘simulator’ or ‘ dis- 
''Cmbler’, Ncw-IIigh-Gcrman ‘Gleissner’, and was 
probabl) an inherited cognomen 

The literary influence of the High-German epic 
was insignificant, and it is to a poem written in 
the Netherlands in the Flemish tongue that the 
subsequent popularity of the Beast Stories, which 
has endured dowm to the present day, is ultimately 
due Van din vos Reiiiaadt is the basis of all 
the \crsions which ha\c helped to keep the fame 
of Rc\ nard alive since the Middle Ages 

1 he Flemish epic, containing 3,476 lines, is the 
work of two men, Arnout and Willem, of whom 
the former was the older poet, while the latter 
continucfl the work and added anew' introduction * 
It must h.ue been written in East Flanders, since 
iiKj't of the places mentioned in the course of the 
poem he between Ghent and Antwerp The date 
of coinpi'suion w as about 1250, and the source of 
the poem was the first of tlie l''rench ‘branches’, 
thou"lj ibe authors ha\e .ilso made use of other 
' br mtlu-s ' and added original touches '1 he> rc- 
1 ite how Remat rt, summoned to appear at C'ourt, 
p'a\stiuks on the fir.t two messenger^ , the l)e.ir 
ami tin tit but follows the barlger, wlun he is 
'-iimmoned for tlie third time He is condemnefl 
l*t i!( ttb, but iu>w the stor) dueryes from that ttf 
the l\<' > ! t a, Rtiijfd lie deeene the King 
ith a store id a s-_rrel con pir.ic\ betwtem tin 
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bear and the wolf, and at the same time informs 
him of a hidden treasure of which he knows the 
whereabouts The King pardons him and allows 
him to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, after the bear 
and the wolf have been imprisoned and compelled 
to supply him with pieces of skin for shoes and a 
wallet Soon after leaving the Court, the fox kills 
and eats Cuwaert the hare, and sends Belijn the 
ram back to the King with his wallet The stupid 
ram thinks this contains letters for the King, but 
Reinaert had put in it the head of Cuwaert The 
bear and the wolf are set free, and the ram and 
his tribe delivered up to them for all time as their 
lawful prey, while Reinaert and his family are 
outlawed From now on, it is the trial of the fox, 
and no longer the sickness of the Lion that forms 
the central point of the adventures The authors 
take both laity and clergy as butts for their satire, 
and the form of their poem is a parody of the 
serious epic 

About 137s, an unknown West Flemish poet 
revised the epic of Arnout and Willem and added 
a continuation of over 4,000 lines This version, 
which IS known as Reinaerts Htstorte, is inferior 
to the earlier work and written with a distinct 
didactic tendency The continuation not only em- 
ploys motives from the original poem, but the author 
has consulted other French ‘branches’and a Flemish 
version of Romuhis, m addition to inserting matter 
of his own The unity of the tale is disturbed, and 
in his anxiety to point a moral, the author often 
falls out of the r 61 e of the story-teller into that of 
the preacher * 

* IntioducUon to E Martin’s edition of Raiiacrt (Padcrbom, 
1874) 
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E\en before the composition of Rcinaais Hts- 
fonc, about 1267-1274, there had been a translation 
into Latin verse of Van den vos Rcinaetde by a 
monk, probablj of Bruges, named Balduinus. 

Rcviaals Htsiotic was resolved into prose, 
supplied with an introduction and headings for 
the \arious anecdotes, and printed by Ghcraert 
Lccu at Gouda 1479, under the title Die htsioue 
van i^ynacit dc vos It was this book, the first on 
the subject to be printed in any language, that 
William Caxton translated, and published as the 
Ilistoiyc of teynaii ihc fo\c in 1481 A reprint of 
the I'lcmish book appeared at Delft in 1485 

In 1487, there vas issued from the printing- 
works of Ghcraert Lecu at Antwerp, a version, 
duidcd chapters and provided ivith a gloss, by 
Hinrck van Alckmcr Of this version there is 
only extant a fragment of 223 lines, belonging to 
the first part of Runacrts I Iisto}te , this fragment 
IS nov in the University Library at Cambridge 
and contains, m addition to the text, two frag- 
ments of a gloss, four cliapter-hcadings, and three 
V oodcuts 

'I lie plost;, containing political, social, and 
relinious mor.ih/ations was an innovation, ancl 
thi' fragment is important, since the version of 
llinrcl- van Alckmer was the diiect source of the 
L''v German epic Rt}vkt dc vos 

In t!u {ireface to Rtji.kt, doubtless translated 
from the Memisii ('nuin.d, Ilinrek van Alckmer 
d( crihes hitasLlf as ' ^cholemester unde tuchtlerer 
<!rs tdtk'en c' )gentld eti vorsten unde Iieren herto 
pen van Loirv n ’cn ' (‘ schoolnuu lei and tulf>r f)f 
ll.i nob’c, virlU'His prince aiu! lord dul e of 
1 ' ’•tain''’* 1 he bo >1. v a printed anon) mou ly 
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at Lubcck j‘n 149S) <^nd for centuries, owing to this 
preface, It was thought that Hinrek w'as the author 
The suggested authorship of Nicolaus Baumann 
has also been refuted, and the problem remains 
unsoKcd The fact remains, however, that so far 
as comparison is possible with the fragments of 
Hinrek’s work, the Low-German translation can 
contain \cr)’ little that is original 

^S 39 i there appeared an edition of Rcyvkc 
at Rostock, w'lth considerable alterations In 
particular, the gloss which in the cdtito princcps 
of 149S was Catholic, was adapted to Protestant 
needs with polemics against the Catholic church 
The poem was praised by Martin Luther as a 
‘living counterfeit of court life’ The Flemish 
original was put on the Index hb)0}uin prohtbt- 
/orian at Antwerp in 1570 

In 1544 there w^as printed anonymously at 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main a translation of RcyitKc 
into High -German, with many mistakes and 
omissions, and from this High-German version 
Hartmann Schopper composed his Latin trans- 
lation in four-foot iambics, which was published 
at Frankfort in 1567 under the title Opus Poeitcnvi 
de advmabih fallacia ct asiuita Vjtlpeculae Retntkes 
Schopper says that the author of the High-German 
version was Michael Beuther 

The Flemish folk-book, based on the prose edition 
of 1479, divided into chapters and combined with 
morali 7 ations, was published at Antwerp in 1564 
There have since been innumerable editions, 
based either upon the Flemish or the Low-German 
version, and the best known of all the later adapta- 
tions IS Goethe’s Retneke Fucks, based on the 
Low-German, which is written in hexameters, and 
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wolS first published at Berlin in 1794 The famous 
illustrations of Wilhelm \on Kaulbach appeared 
for the first time in the edition of Goethe’s poem, 
which was published in 1846 

The Beast Epic thus appears to have been 
limited to Flanders, the North of France and the 
West of Germany, though Beast Stories are found 
in all parts of the w'orld Before the publication 
of Caxton’s translation in 1481, there is hardly 
an) trace of the Beast Story in English literature 
Cliauccr took the story of his Nonnc Piccstcs Talc 
from a fable which is related in the poems of 
Mane dc France It is the story of the capture 
of Chauntcclecr by Russel the fox and the cock’s 
clcxer escape, the same ad\enture wdiich is met 
w'llh in the Beast Epic 

(3v mg to Cavton's translation, it is the Flemish 
\crsinn which has formed the basis of nearly all 
the lenglish reprints There arc, however, three 
editions, winch have as their source the Low- 
German RcwKc, and one which comes from the 
work of Scho|){)er 

\n anonv mous English version in five -foot 
rh\ med i unhic,, after Hartmann Scliopper’s Latin 
trans! ition,was jiuhhshed in London by John Nutt 
m igofi a. 7 /< Ciaft) CottttU} oj the habit of 
A’t 1 'It I O' Ar'i'/i (lont itifo h.n'lh^b 
lift f! ) fit At UetJ I n(n, lattibtcs of Haitto 
St'' ff-ti c Ilu ‘ Argiiintnl ’ to llie first rli i[>t» r 
inn a* follov 



INTRODUCTION 


Then come the first four lines 

‘ Nor Arms I sing, nor of Ad\enturous Deeds, 

Nor Shepherds p\apng on Ihcir OaVen Reeds, 

But cml Fur), and invidious Strife, 

With the false Pleasures of a Courtiers Life * 

The moral ‘ Conclusion ’ provides a pompous 
finale — 

* Cease, cease thy Allegories, pcc\ ish Muse, 

Bc\vare, lest Sat) r sinks into Abuse , 

To Belter Judgements lea\c the Pubhek Cares, 

And turn tny Splcnclick Complaints, to Pri) ’rs 
For Englaudy and for all in Place and Pon r, 

Whose hearts arc Enghthy and whose Hands are Pure , 
Present the Reader with a Nobler Scene, 

A Court refin'd, a Senate , and a Queen 
A Fair Defender of our Faith, and Law , 

And only Worthy to succeed Nassau ' 

The first translation from the Low-German, by 
D W Soltau, was published at Hamburg in 1826 
as Reynard the Fox A burlesque Poem of the i$th 
Century Soltau says in his Preface that he has 
endeavoured to mitigate as much as possible some 
passages in the poem, ‘ which savour a little of the 
indelicate taste of the middle age and has thought 
it expedient to transplant the scene of action from 
Germany to England * 

A version, by Samuel Naylor in four- foot rhymed 
iambics, the metre of Hudtbras, was published in 
London by Longmans in 1844 (dated 1845) 
Naylor says he worked from the Low-German 
edition, ‘hovering between translation and para- 
phrase ’ He has also taken care ‘ that no immodest 
word offend the ear’ The title is Reynard the 

^ The onginal MS of this translation, with 13 fine sepia draw 
mgs, was apparently sent by the author to the Duke of Cambridge, 
to whom he dedicated his poem, and is now m the possession of 
Professor R Pnebsch of University College, London 
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For, a lOiOivhcd Apologue of the Middle Age, 
lepioduced in Rhyme 

In 1S52, E \V Holloway translated into 

English \erse, following to a great extent the 
metre of the original, but altering or quahfj'ing 
m several instances the sense of passages which 
‘if hteralh translated, would have been offensive 
to the taste of his readers, and must necessarily 
have had the effect of excluding the work from 
tlic famil} circle’ The translation was published 
as Rt}haid the Fox, a Poem in ivoelvc Cahtos,h'i 
\ II Pav ne in Dresden and Leipzig and W 
French in London, and was embellished with 
thirty-seven engravings in steel, after designs bv 
II Leutemann 

It v\as not only in England that the Flemish 
version established its predominance, but also, of 
course, in the Netherlands, and, strange to say, 
in France In the latter country, the Ron on 
<lt Rcraid vas forgotten until the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the French renewed 
acquaintance v’ ith Rejnard through the medium 
of translations from the Flemish The Low -Ger- 
man vcr'^ion has prevailed, not only m German} 
'chieflv through the populant} of Goethe’s poem), 
but aKo in Denmark and Sweden, and it even 
app-ar-, to have been translated into Icelandic 
'I latest, and not the least striking csample of 
the tte''nal'} human nppe il of the Beast 'lale, is 
i<> l)L fnind ill the American stories of Uncle 
lb n .s 
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THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOX 

Here hcginneth the history of Reynard the Fox 

In this history are written the parables, good lessons, 
and diverse points to be marked, by which pomts 
men may learn to come to the subtle knowledge of 
such things as daily are used and had in the counsels 
of Lords and Prelates, ghostly and worldly, and also 
among merchants and other common people And 
this book IS made for need and profit of all good folk, 
as far as they m reading or hearing of it shall be able 
to understand and feel the foresaid subtle deceits that 
daily are used m the world not to the mtent that 
men should use them, but that every man should 
shun, and keep him from, the subtle false knaves, that 
they be not deceived Then who that will have the 
very understanding of this matter, he must oft and 
many times read in this book, and earnestly and 
dihgently mark well what he readeth , for it is set 
subtly, like as ye shall see m reading of it , and not 
once to read it, for a man shall not with once-over 
reading find the nght understanding ne comprehend 
it well , but ofttimes to read it shall cause it well to 
be understood And for theni that understandeth it, 
it shah be nght joyous, pleasant, and profitable 
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CHAPTER I 

Hoxv the Lion, King of all Beasts, sent out Jtis command- 
ments that all beasts should come to his feast and Cowt 

It was about the tune of Pentecost, or Whitsuntide, 
that the woods commonly be lusty and gladsome, and 
the trees clad with leaves and blossoms, and the 
ground with herbs and flowers sweet smelhng, and 
also the fowls and birds smgmg melodiously m their 
harmony, that the Lion, the noble Kmg of all Beasts, 
would in the holy days of this feast hold an open Court 
at state , which he caused to be made knoivn over all 
m his land, and commanded by straight commissions 
and commandments that every beast should come 
thither — m such wise that all the beasts great and 
small came to the Court save Re5mard the Fo\, for he 
knew himself faulty and guilty m many thmgs against 
many beasts that thither should come, that he durst 
not adventme to go thither Wdien the Kmg of aU 
Beasts had assembled all his Court, there was none of 
them all but had complamed sore on Re3mard the 
Fox 


CHAPTER II 


The first complaint made by Isegitm the Wolf 
on Reynaid 

IsEGRiM the Wolf, with his hneage and friends, came 
and stood before the Kmg, and said “ High and 
flighty Pnnee, my Lord the Kmg, I beseech you that, 
through your great might, justice, and mercy, ye ivill 
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lia\e pit\ on the grrcal Iro.spass and llic unreasonable 
iniMlccd'' that Rexnard tlic Fo\ lialli done to me and 
to in^ wUc that is to wit, lie is come into my house 
against llio will of ni} wife, and there he hath bcpisscd 
mj clnldron wlicrc they laj, in such wise as they 
thereof arc w a\cn blind And, dear King this know 
well man\ of the beasts that now be tome hither to 
jour Court \nd furllicr hath he trespassed to me m 
man\ other things He is not Ining that could tell 
all that I now lca\c untold But the shame and 
Mlhm\ that lie hath done my wife, that sliall I never 
hide no suffer it una\ enged, unless he shall make to me 
large amends ” * 

^\ hereupon was a day set, and [it] w^as judged that 
Ketnard sliould come and ha\’'e excused lam hereof, 
and lia\c sworn on the holy Saints that he was not 
gudl} thereof And wlicn tlie book wath the Saints 
was brought forth, then had Reynard bethought him 
olherwase, and went his way again into his hole, as 
he had naught set thereby 


CHAPTER III 

The complaint of Courtoys (he Hound 

When these wwds were spoken, so stood there a httle 
Hound and w^as named Courtoys, and complamed to 
the King, how that in the cold wmter in the hard frost 
he had been sore overtaken by the wmter, zn such 
wise as he had kept no more food than a pudding, 
which pudding Reynard the Fox had taken away 
from him 

* The last three sentences above were misplaced in the 
Caxton text at the end of this Chapter 
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Then spake Tybeti the Cat 

With this so came Tybert the Cat, m an angry mood, 
and sprang m among them, and said “ My Lord the 
Kmg, I here hear that Reynard is sore complamed on, 
and here is none but that he hath enough to do to 
clear himself What Courtoys here complameth of, 
that IS passed many j'^ears gone — ^howbeit, that I 
complam not that puddmg was mme, for I had won 
it by mght m a mill The miller lay and slept If 
Courtoys had any part hereon, that came by me too ” 
Then spake Pancer [the Beaver] " Thmk ye, Ty- 
bert, that it were good that Reynard should not be 
complamed on ? He is a very murderer, a rover, and 
a thief he loveth no man so well, not our Lord the 
Kmg here, but that he well would that he should lose 
goods and honour, so that he might wm as much as a 
leg of a fat hen I shall teU you what I saw him do 
yesterday to Cuwart the Hare, that here standeth m the 
Kmg's peace and safeguard He promised to Cuwart 
and said he would teach him his Ci edo, and make him 
a good chaplam He made him go sit between his 
legs, and sang and cned loud ‘ Credo, Credo ' ’ My 
way laj'- thereby there that I heard this song Then 
went I near, and found Master Reynard that had left 
what he first read and sang, and began to play his 
old game For he had caught Cuwart by the throat, 
and, had I not that tune come, he would have taken 
his hfe from hun, hke as ye may here see on Cuwart 
the Hare the fresh v ound yet Forsooth, my Lord the 
Kmg, if ye suffer this unpunished, and let him go 
quit that hath thus broken 5mur peace, and vnU do no 
nght after the sentence and judgment of your men, 
j our children many j’^ears hereafter shall be slighted 
and blamed therefor ” 
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flatch of bacon with great dread, for the man came and 
threw him m a sack that he scarcely came out with 
his life Such manner thmgs hath Reynard many 
times suffered through Isegnm 0 ye Lords, think 
ye that this is good ? Yet is there more He com- 
plameth how that Re}mard mme xmcle hath much 
trespassed to him by cause of his ivife Mme uncle 
hath lam by her, but that is well seven years before — 
ere he wedded her , and, if Reynard for love and 
courtesy did with her his will, what was that ? She 
was soon healed thereof Hereof by right should be 
no complamt, were Isegnm wise He should have 
beheved that he doth to himself no credit thus to 
slander his wife She plameth not Now maketh 
Cuwart the Hare a complamt also That methmketh 
[is] a phantasy If he read ne learned anght his 
lesson, should not Reynard his master beat him there- 
for ? If the scholars were not beaten ne snutten and 
reprehended of theu truantry, they would never 
learn Now complameth Courtoys that he with pam 
had gotten a puddmg m the wmter, at such tune as the 
food IS evil to find Thereof him had be better to 
have held his peace, for he had stolen it Male 
qucesisti et male perdidisU It is nght that it be evil 
lost that is evil won Who shall blame Reynard if he 
have taken from a thief stolen goods ? It is reason 
Who that understandeth the law, and can discern the 
nght, and is of high buth as mme uncle Reynard is, 
knoweth well how he shall receive stolen goods Yet 
although had he Courtoys hanged when he found 
him m the veiy act he had not much nusdone nor 
trespassed, save aganist the Crown, [m] that he had 
done justice mthout leave Wherefore, for the 
honour of the Kmg he did it not, although hath he 
but httle thanks What damaged it him that he is 
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thus complained on ? Mine uncle is a gentle and true 
man he may suffer no falsehood He doth nothing 
but by his Pnest’s counsel And I say you, sith that 
my lord the Kmg hath caused to be proclaimed his 
peace, he never thought to hurt any man , for he 
eateth no more than once a day , he hveth as a 
recluse , he chastiseth his body, and weareth a shirt- 
of-hair , it IS more than a year that he hath eaten no 
flesb As I yesterday heard say of them that came 
from him, he hath left and given over his Castle 
MaJeperduys and hath budded a cell therem dwelleth 
he, and hunteth no more, ne desireth no winmng, 
but he hveth by alms, and taketh nothmg but such 
as men give him for chanty, and doth great penance 
for his sms, and he is waxen much pale and lean of 
praymg and waking, for he would fam be with God ” 
Thus as Grymbart his uncle stood and preached 
these words, so saw they commg down the hill to 
them Chanticleer the Cock, and [he] brought on a 
bier a dead hen of whom Rejmard had bitten the head 
off, and that must be shown to the Kmg for to have 
knowledge thereof 


CHAPTER V 

How tlie Cock complained on Reynard 

Chanticleer came forth and smote piteously his 
hands and his feathers , and on each side of the bier 
went twam sorrowful hens — the one was called Can- 
tart and the other good hen Crayant they were tivo 
the fairest hens that were between Holland and 
Ardennes These hens bare each of them a burning 
taper, which was long and straight These two hens 
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were Coppen’s sisters, and they cned so piteously 
“ Alas and weleaway ” for the death of their dear 
sister Coppen Two young hens bare the bier , 
which cackled so heavily and wept so loud for the 
death of, Coppen their mother that it was far heard 
Thus came they together before the Kmg 

And Chanticleer then said ” Merciful Lord, my 
Lord the Kmg, please it you to hear our complaint 
and protest against the great damage that Reynard 
hath done to me and my children that here stand 
It was m the begmnmg of Apnl, when the weather is 
fair, that I was hardy and proud because of the great 
hneage that I am come of and also had , for I had 
eight fair sons and seven fair daughters which my 
wife had hatched , and they were all strong and fat, 
and went m a yard which was walled round about, m 
which was a shed wherem were six great dogs which 
had-tom-to-pieces and plucked many a beast’s skm m 
such wise as my children were not afraid On whom 
Reynard the thief had great envy, because they were 
so sure that he could none get of them — ^how weU 
ofttimes hath this fell thief gone round about this wall 
and hath lam for us m such wise that the dogs have 
been set on him and have hunted him away , and once 
they leapt on him upon the bank, and that cost him 
somewhat for his theft ! I saw that his skm smoked 
Nevertheless he went his way God amend it 1 

“ Thus were we quit of Re5mard a long while At 
last came he m hkeness of a hermit, and brought to 
me a letter for to read, sealed with the Kmg’s seal, m 
which stood written that the Kmg had made peace 
over all m his realm, and that aU manner beasts and 
fowls should do none harm nor damage to any other 
Yet said he to me more that he was a cloisterer or a 
cloistered recluse become, and that he would receive 
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HOW THE KING SPAKE 


great penance for his sins He showed me his 
pilgnni's-garmcnt and fiir-WTappcr and a hair-shirt 
thereunder, and tlicn said he ‘ Sir Chanticleer, after 
tins time be no more afraid of me, nc take no lieed, for 
I now w ill cat no more flesh I am m the first place 
so old that I would fain remember my soul I will 
now go forth, for I ha\ e yet to say mj’’ sexte, none, and 
mine c\ ensong To God I commit you ” Then w’ent 
Rej nard thence, sajnng his Credo, and laid him under a 
haw thorn Then w as I glad and meny% and also took 
none heed, and w ent to my children and clucked them 
together, and w ent without the w'all for to walk , 
whereof 15 much harm come to us, for Rejmard lay 
under a bush and came creepmg betw'een us and the 
gate, so that he caught one of my children and laid 
him in his a\ allot Wfliereof w e have groat harm, for, 
sitli he hath tasted of him, there might never hunter 
no hound save nc keep him from us He hath waited by 
night and day in such wise that he hath stolen so many 
of m}' children that of fifteen I have but four, m such 
wise hath this thief swallow'ed them And yet 
5^csterday w'as Coppen my daughter, that here heth 
upon the bier, by the hounds rescued This complain 
I to you. gracious King have pity on mine great 
and unreasonable damage and loss of my fair children!” 


CHAPTER VI 

Hoa^ the Ktng spake touching this complaint 

Then spake the King " Sir Badger, hear ye this well 
of the recluse of your uncle ? He hath fasted and 
prayed, that if I live a year he shall pay-for it Now 
hark. Chanticleer, your plamt is enough Your 
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daughter that heth here dead — we will give to her the 
death’s nte We may keep her no longer — ^we will 
commit her to God We wiU smg her vigd and bnng 
her honourably mto earth , and then we wiU speak 
with these Lords, and take counsel how we may do 
nght and justice of this great murder, and bnng tins 
false thief to the law ” 

Then began they Placebo domino, ivith the verses 
that thereto belong, which if I should say were me too 
long When this Vigd was done and the Commenda- 
tion, she was laid m the pit, and there upon her was 
laid a marble stone pohshed as clear as any glass, and 
thereon was hewn m great letters in this ivise 

COPPE CHANTEKLERS DOUGHTER, 

WHOM ReYNART the FOX HATH BYTEN, 

LYETH HIER VNDER BURYED, 

COMPLAYNE YE HER FFOR, 

SHE IS SHAMEFULLY COMEN TO HER DETH 

After this, the Kmg sent for his Lords and [the] 
wisest of his Council for to take advice how this 
great murder and trespass should be punished on 
Re5mard the Fox There was ordamed and appomted 
for the best, that Reynard should be sent for, and 
[warned] that he stayed not away for any cause, but 
came mto the Kmg’s Court for to hear what should be 
said to him , and that Brum the Bear should do the 
message 

The Kmg thought that all this was good, and said to 
Brum the Bear “ Su Brum, I will that ye do this 
message , but see weU to [it] for yourself, for Re5mard 
is a knave, and fell, and knoweth so many wiles that 
he shall he and flatter, and shall thmk how he may 
beguile, deceive, and brmg you to some mockery ” 

Then said Brum " What, good Lord, let it alone I 
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there another, and j^onder another — narrow, crooked 
and long, wth many ways to go out, which he opened 
and shut after that he had need \Mien he had 
brought any prey home, or wist tliat any sought him 
for his misdeeds and trespasses, then he ran and hid 
him from his enemies into his secret chambers, that 
they could not find him by which he deceived manj^ 
a beast that sought him And then thought Rejmard 
m himself how he might best brmg the Bear to trouble, 
and that he abode m credit 

In this thought Rejmard came out, and said 
" Brum, uncle, ye be welcome ' I heard you well 
before, but I was in mme evensong — therefore ha\e 
I the longer tarned a little Dear uncle, he hath done 
to you no good ser\uce, and I o\\ e him no thanks that 
hath sent you over this long hill , for I see that 
ye be also weary that the sweat runneth down by your 
cheeks It was no need I had nevertheless come to 
Court to-morrow , but I sorrow now the less, for 
5mur ^vlse counsel shall well help me m the Court 
And could the King find none less messenger but you 
for to send hither ? That is great wonder For, 
next the Kmg, ye be the most gentle, and nchest of 
levies and of land I would well that we were now 
at the Court, but I fear me that I shah not well know 
how to go thither, for I have eaten so much new food 
that methmketh my belly wiU break or cleave asunder, 
and because the food was new I ate the more ” 

Then spake the Bear “ Dear nephew, what food 
have ye eaten that made you so full ? ” 

“ Dear uncle, what I ate, what might it help 3"ou 
if I told you ^ I ate but simple food A poor man is 
no Lord, that may ye know, uncle, by me We poor 
folk must eat ofttimes such as we gladly would not 
eat if we had better They were great honeycombs , 
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V hich I must needs eat for hunger They have made 
my bell} so great that I can nov.here endure ” 

Bruin then spake anon " Alas, Rejmard, vhat say 
ye f Set \ e so little b}' honey ' I prize and lo\ e it 
abo\ c aU food Dear Rejmard, help me that I might 
get a deal of this honey, and as long as I hi. e I shall be 
to }ou a true fnend, and abide by you, as far as ye 
help me that I maj haie a part of this honey " 


CHAPTER VIII 
Hozp Brian aic the hone y 

“ Bpmx, uncle, I would haie supposed that je had 
jested thercvith ’’ 

" So help me God, RcjTiard, nay I should not 
gladl} jest vath you ” 

'Ihen spake the red RejTiard '' Is it then earnest, 
that je love so veil the honey ' I shall see that 5 ou 
ha-v e so much that ten of you should not eat it at one 
meal, might I get therewith your friendship " 

" Xot V e ten, Re3mard nephev f " said the Bear 
" How should that ’ Had I aU the honey that is 
betveen this and Portugal, I should veil eat it alone " 

Reynard said " VTiat say ye, uncle ^ Hereby 
dwelleth a husbandman named Lantfert, which hath 
so much honey that ye could not eat it m seven years , 
which ye shall have m your hold if ye will be to me 
friendly and helpmg against mme enemies m the 
King’s Court ” 

Then promised Brum the Bear to him that, if he 
might have his belly full, he would truly be to him 
before all other a faithful friend 
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Hereof laughed Reynard the knave, and said 
" If ye would have seven amber barrels full, I shall 
well get them, and help jmu to have them ” These 
words pleased the Bear so well, and made him so 
much to laugh that he could not well stand 

Then thought Reynard “ This is good luck , I 
shall lead him thither that he shall laugh b}> measure ” 
Reynard said then " This matter may not be long 
delayed I must pam myself for you Ye shall well 
imderstand the very favour and goodwill that I bear 
toward you I know none in all my hneage that I 
now would labour for thus sore ” 

That thanked him the Bear, and thought he tamed 
long 

" Now, uncle, let us go a good pace, and follow ye 
me I shall make you to have as much honey as ye 
may bear ” The Fox meant, of good strokes , but 
the caitiff marked not what the Fox meant , and they 
went so long together that they came unto Lantfert's 
yard Then was Sir Brum merry 
Now hark of Lantfert If it is true what men say, 
Lantfert was a strong carpenter of great timber, and 
had brought the day before mto his yard a great oak, 
winch he had begun to cleave And, as men be 
accustomed, he had smitten two wedges therein one 
after the other, m such vase the oak was wide open 
Yliercof Reynard was glad, for he had found it 
exactly as he wished, and said to the Bear all laughmg 
“ See now w ell sharply to [it] ' In tlus tree is so much 
honey that it is without measure Tr}^ if yc can come 
therein , and eat but httic, for, though the honey- 
combs be sweet and good, yet beware that ye cat not 
too man}', but take of them by mcasinc, that yc catch 
no hann in your body , for, sw eet uncle, I should be 
blamed if the} did you anj harm ” 
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" Rc5Tiard, cousm, trouble yourself not for 

mt * Ween ye that I were a fool ? ” 

“ Measure is good m all food ”, Re}Tiard said " Ye 
saj' truth Wiereforc should I trouble myself ? Go 
to the end, and creep therem ” 

Brum the Bear hasted sore toward the honey, and 
trode in \\ath his two foremost feet, and put his head 
o\ er his ears into the cleft of the tree And Reynard 
sprang lightlj', and brake out tlie wedge[s] of tlie tree 
Then helped the Bear neither flattermg ne chiding 
he was fast shut m the tree Thus hath tlie nephew, 
Math deceit, brought his imcle m prison m the tree, m 
such uase as he could not get out with might ne with 
craft, Read ne foot 

YTiat profiteth Brum the Bear that he strong and 
hardy is ? That may not help him He saw well 
that he was begmled He began to howl, and to 
bellow, and scratched with tlie hinder feet, and made 
such a noise and rumour that Lantfert came out 
hastil}^ and knew nothmg what this might be , and 
brought m his hand a sharp hook Brum the Bear lay 
m the cleft of the tree m great fear and dread, and held 
fast his head, and nipped both his fore-feet He 
struggled, he wrestled, and cned , and aU was for 
naught He wist not how he might get out 
Reynard the Fox saw from far how that Lantfert 
the carpenter came, and then spake Reynard to the 
Bear " Is that honey good ? How is it now ? Eat 
not too much — it would do you harm ye would not 
then well be able to go to the Court When Lantfert 
cometh, if ye have weU eaten, he will give you better 
to drink , and then it will not stick m your throat ” 
After these words then turned him Re 5 mard toward 
his castle , and Lantfert came, and found the Bear 
fast taken m the tree Then ran he fast to his neigh- 
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bours and said “ Come all mto my y^ixd — there is a 
bear taken > ” The word anon sprang over all m 
the thorp There ne remained neither man ne wife, 
but aU ran thither as fast as the\* could, every one 
■with his weapon — ^some with a staff, some ivith a 
rake, some •with a broom, some with a stake of the 
hedge, and some ^vlth a flail , and the Pnest of the 
church had the staff of the Cross, and the clerk brought 
a vane The Pnest’s 'uafe Julocke came ■with her 
distaff — ^she sat then and span there came old women 
that for age had not one tooth m their head 

Xow ■was Brum the Bear mgh much care that he 
alone must stand against them all '\'\'hen he heard 
all this great noise and cr\*, he ■wrestled and plucked so 
hard and so sore that he got out his head But he 
left behmd all the skm and both his ears, m such ■mse 
that never man saw fouler ne loathher beast, for the 
blood ran over his eyes And ere he could get out his 
feet he must leave there his daws or nails and his 
rough hand This traffic came to hmi evil, for he 
supposed never to have gone, his feet were so sore, and 
he might not see for the blood which ran so over his 
eyes 

Lantfert came to him with the Pnest, and iorthwith 
all the parish, and began to srmte and stake sore upon 
his head and tnsage He received there many a sore 
stroke Let evert* man beware hereby ^^'ho hath 
harm and damage, evert* man wfll be thereat and put 
more to [it] That was weU seen on the Bear, tor 
they were all fierce and wToth on the Bear, great and 
small — yea Hughelt*n with the crooked leg, and 
Ludolf 'With the broad long nose they were both 
wroth The one had a leaden dub, and the other a 
great leaden flail therewith thet* v. hopped and all 
pummelled b^m — Sir Bertolt with the long fingers, 
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Lantfert, and Ottram the long This did to the Bear 
more harm than all the other, [for] that one had a 
sharp hook and the other a crooked staff well-leaded 
at the end for to play at the ball Baetk 3 m and Aue, 
Abelquack, my dame Babble, and the Pnest with his 
staff, and dame Jnlocke his wife, these wrought to the 
Bear so much harm that they would fam have brought 
him from his life to death, they smote and stuck him 
all that they could 

Brum the Bear sat and sighed and groaned, and 
must take such as was given to him But Lantfert 
was the worthiest of birth of them all, and made most 
noise — for dame Pogge of Chafporte was his mother, 
and his father was Macob the bucket-maker, a much 
strong man There as he was alone, Brum received 
of them many a cast of stones Before them all sprang 
first Lantfert’s brother with a staff, and smote the 
Bear on the head that he ne heard ne saw , and 
therewith the Bear sprang up between the bush and 
the nver among a heap of wives, that he threw a deal 
of them in the nver, which was wide and deep 

There was the Parson’s wife one of them, wherefore 
he was full of sorrow when he saw his wife he m the 
water He desired no longer to smite the Bear, but 
called '* Dame Julocke m the water I Now every 
man see to [it] all they that can, help her 1 Be they 
men or women, I give to them aU pardon of their 
penance, and release aU their sms 1 ” All they then 
let Bruin the Bear he, and did what the Pnest bade 

Wlicn Brum the Bear saw that they ran aU from 
him and ran to save the women, then sprang he into 
the water, and swam all that he could Then made 
the Pnest a great shout and noise, and ran after the 
Bear with great anger, and said " Come and turn 
again, thou false thief I ” The Bear swam after the 
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bast of the stream, and let them call and ct}'-, for he 
was glad that he was so escaped from them He 
cursed and banned the honey tree, and the Fox also 
that had so betra3’ed him that he had crept therein so 
deep that he lost both his hood and his ears And so 
fortli he dro\e in the stream well a two-or-three mile 
Then wax he so wear}- that he went to land, for to sit 
and rest him, for he was hea\y , he groaned and 
sighed, and the blood leapt o\ cr his eyes he drew his 
breath like as one w ould ha\ e died 
Now liark how the Fox did Ere he came from 
Lantfert’s house, he had stolen a fat hen and had laid 
her in his wallet, and ran hastilj awa^' b}’ a bj^iath 
where he thought that no man would ha\ c come He 
ran tow ard the m cr, that he sw eated , he w as so glad 
that he wist not what to do for ]oy, for he hoped that 
the Bear had been dead He said " I have now well 
sped, for he that would most ha\e hindered me in the 
Court IS now dead, and none shall blame me thereof — 
inaj I not, tlicn, bj nght be well glad ^ ” A\ith 
tiicse words the Fox looked toward the mcr, and 
tspicd where Bniin the Bear laj and rested him 
Tlun was tlie Fox sorrier and licaMcr than before was 
niorr\ , and was as angiw , and said in chiding to 
Luitfrrt " Mas Lantfcrt, nle fool ’ God gi\c him 
.1 shame’s death that hath lost such good game, which 
is good ind fat, and hath let him go which was taken 
to Ills hand ’ Mane a man would gkidh h.i\t eaten of 
him lie hath lost .i rich and fat Bear” Thus all 
tlndini: he r une to the n\er, v here he found tin Bt ar 
s(ue wounded roe e red with blood, and right sirk, 
which h* might think none better tlun of than 
Keeinrd whah spit( to ilic Bear in soorn 
‘ Cl i Ti f'ti v/r(, Du" i ine gan/( ' Mill \( s- < the 
red thu l ^ ” 



HOW BRUIN ATE THE HONEY 

Said the Bear to himself '' The nbald and the fell 
beast ^ — here I see him commg '' 

Then said the Fox " Have ye aught forgotten at 
LantferFs ^ Have ye also paid him for the honej^- 
combs that ye stole from him ^ If ye have not, it 
were a great shame, and not honest I ^viU rather be 
the messenger myself for to go and pay him Was 
the honey not good ^ I know yet more of the same 
value Dear uncle, tell me ere I go hence mto what 
Order will ye go that wear this new hood ? Were ye 
a monk or an abbot ^ He that shaved your crovm 
hath nipped off your ears ye have lost your top and 
got nd of your gloves — I trow venly that ye wiU go 
smgcomplme" " 

AU this heard Brmn the Bear, and \vaxed aU angry, 
and sorry for he might not avenge him He let the 
Fox say his ^vlll, and with great pam suffered it , and 
started agam m the nver, and swam down with the 
stream to the other side 

Now must he find means how that he should come to 
the Court, for he had lost his ears and the skm with 
the claws of his fore-feet , for, though a man would 
have slam him, he could not go — and yet he must 
needs forth , but he wist not how 
Now hear how he did He sat upon his hams, and 
began to shde over his tail , and, when he was so 
weary, he rolled-over and tumbled mgh half-a-rmle 
this did he with great pam so long till at last he came 
to the Court And, when he was seen so commg from 
far, some doubted what it might be that came so rolhng 
The Kmg at last knew him, and was not well 
satisfied, and said '' This is Brum the Bear, my 
fnend f Lord God, who hath wounded him thus ^ 
He IS passmg red on his head methmketh he is hurt 
unto the death Wdiere may he have been ^ " 
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There^^^th is the Bear came before the king, and 
said — 


CHAPTER IX 

Thi. Lomplaint of the Bear upon ihe Fox 

" I coMPLAtv to }ou, merciful Lord, Sir King, so as 
}e may see how that I am handled, praying you to 
avenge it upon Re5mard, the fell beast , for I have 
gotten this m your sennee I have lost both my 
foremost feet, my cheeks, and mme ears, by his false 
deceit and treason ” 

Tlic King said " Hov durst this false thief Rey- 
nard do this ^ I saj'’ to you, Bnim, and swear by my 
crown, I shall so avenge you on him that ye shall owe 
me thanks i ” 

He sent for all the wnse beasts, and desired counsel 
liow that he might aicnge this over-great wrong that 
the Fo\ had done Then the Council ordained, old 
and young, that he should be sent foi, and summoned 
c.imcstl}' again, for to abide such judgment as should 
there be gi\ cn on him of all his trespasses And the) 
thought that the cat Tybcrt might best do this message 
if he would, for he is right wiao fhe King thought 
this counsel good 


CIIAPIER X 

(he Ktnq ^icnl anothir him Tylnrl iJu Cat for tin 
Fox, and ho < '1 \ hirt sped a ith Rt) lund the Fox 

1 HI \ tin Kme' ‘^aid ‘ Sir T\bcrt, }c ■'hall nov go to 
K(\inr<l, and sa\ to bun this ‘-ccond Unu that lu 
ri'uu to Court unto tlu' jik i for to ansutr, for 
though 1r 1>' hll to otlur ht I'-ts, he tnisktli \ou w<II 
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and will do bj your counsel And tdU pum], if he 
come not, he shall have the third w'aming and be 
summoned, and, if he then come not, w'e shall proceed 
by law- agamst him and all his Imcage -without 
mercy ” 

Tybert spake " My Lord the Kang, they that this 
counselled 3'ou w-ere not my fnends MTiat shall I 
do there ’ He will not for me neither come ne abide 
I beseech jmu, dear King, send some other to him 
I am little and feeble Brum the Bear, wLich w'as 
so great and strong, could not bnng him how should 
I then take it on hand ^ ” 

" Kay ”, said the King, " Sir Tybert, ye are ivise 
and well learned Though 3'c be not great, there 
lieth not much m that Many do more with skdl 
and knowledge than with might and strength ” 

Then said the Cat " Sith it must needs be done, I 
must then take it upon me God give grace that I 
may w'ell achieve it, for my heart is hea-vy, and evil- 
wulled thereto ” 

Tybert made him soon ready toward Maleperduys 
And he saw from far come fl3ang one of Samt Martm's 
birds , then cned he [a]loud and said “ AH hail, 
gentle bird, turn thy -wings hithcnvard, and fly on my 
nght side ” The bird flew forth upon a tree which 
stood on the left side of the Cat Then was Tybert 
woe , for he thought it was a smister token and a sign 
of harm For, if the bird had flown on his nght side, 
he had been merry and glad , but now he was anxious 
lest his ]oumey should turn to misfortune Never- 
theless, he did as many do, and gave to himself 
better hope than his heart said He went and ran 
toward Maleperduys, and there he found the Fox 
alone standing before his house 
Tybert said " The nch God give you good even, 
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Re5'nard ' The King hath menaced } ou lor to take 
3 our life from 3 ou if 3*0 come not nou ^^■lth me to the 
Court ” 

The Fo\ then spake and said “ T3bert, m3’' dear 
cousin, 36 be nght i\elcomei I ■siould well trul3* 
tliat 3 e had much good luck ” ^^^lat hurted [it] the 
Fo\ to speak fair ’ Though he said w eU, his heart 
thought it not , and that shall be seen ere tlie3’ 
depart 

Re3Tiard said “ Shall we this mght be together ’ 
I will make 30U good cheer, and to-morrow earl3* m 
the dawning we will together go to the Court Good 
nephew , let us so do I ha\ e none of m3 km that I 
trust so much to as to 3 ou Here w as Brum the Bear 
— the traitor ’ He looked so kna\'ishl3’ on me, and 
methought he was so strong, that I would not for a 
thousand mark hai e gone w ith him , but, cousm, I 
wall to-morrow earh go with 30U ” 

T3bert said “ It is best that we now go, for the 
moon shmeth all so light as it w ere da3 I ne\ er saw 
fairer weather ” 

" Na3’, dear cousm, such might meet us b3 da3-tinic 
that w ould make us good cheer and b3 night pcrad\ cn- 
ture might do us harm It is suspicious to walk h\ 
night Therefore abide this night here bv me ” 
T\bert said “What should we cat if we abode 
herJ - ’■ 

Ritnard said “ Here is but little to cat "ic inav 
Well ha\e an hone 3 -comb, good and sweet W hat 
\e T\bcrt, will 30 anN thereof ' ” 

l\bert answeti-d “ I ‘-et naught thoreb\ II.im 
\ o nothing ebc ' If 30 ga\c me a good tat moils' I 
should be better pleased ’’ 

* V f it inouso ’ ” said Ro3nard "Dear cou-m, 
vlut sa3 3e ' Hereb3 dvelkth a Pncst and hath a 





non 1 \ /{/ nr ’^pi.d ii itii Rn n ird 

h ini 1>\ In'- luMi'-o , tlicri.ui art, so inanj mice lliat a 
nun could luu K \cl them a\\a\ upon a ^\am I have 
h' ml tilt, I’rKX-t nnin timos coinpl iin lliat llio} did 
him much h inn ” 

Oh dt ir Ktcinnl, load me thither for all that I 
im\ do for \nu ' ” 

T\l>crt, si\ }c me tmth ’ Love 3c well 

mice ^ ” 

'HI l'i\o them Well ^ " said the Cat " I love mice 
li-tter thin aiAlhmg that men gno me! Know 3c 
not lint mice s-e\our hotter than game — 3'ca, than 
pancake-- or pasties’ Will 3’c well do, so lead me 
thither where the mice arc, and then shall 3^0 win 103^ 
l')\ c tea, although 3 0 hael slam 1113 father, mother, and 
ail m3 kin " 

Ke3nard sud " Ye mock and jest therewith ! ” 

T he Cat said " So liclii me God, I do not 1 '' 

"Tt’bfrt”, said the Fox, " wast I that vcnl3', I 
would 3ct this night make that 3c should be full of 
mice ” 

" Rc3nard ' ” quoth lie, " Full ’ That were man3’' ” 

" T3bcrt, 3 c jest ' ” 

" Rctnard ”, quoth he, " in tnith I do not If I 
had a fat mouse, I would not give it for a golden 
noble ” 

*' Let us go, then, Tybert ”, quoth the Fox , ” I 
will bnng 3 on to the place ere I go from 3'ou ” 

" Rcymard ”, quoth the Cat *, " upon your safe- 
conduct I would well go with 3'ou to Montpellier " 

" Let us then go ”, said the Fox , “ we tarry all too 
long ” 

Thus w'cnt they forth, without hindrance to the 
place where they w'ould be, to the Priest’s bam, which 
w'as fast walled about with a mud waU And the 
• The text misprints this word/o^c 
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night before the Fox had broken in, and had stolen 
from the Pnest a good fat hen , and the Pnest, all 
angry, had set a snare before the hole to avenge him , 
for he would fam have taken the Fox This knew 
well the fell thief, the Fox, and said " Sir Tybert, 
cousm, creep mto this hole, and ye shall not long 
tarry but that ye shall catch mice by great heaps 
Hark how they pipe 1 When ye be full, come agam , 

I will tarry here after you before this hole We voU 
to-morrow go together to the Court Tybert, why 
tarry ye thus long ? Come off, and so may we 
return soon to my wife which waiteth for us, and shah 
make us good cheer ” 

Tybert said “ Reynard, cousm, is it then your 
counsel that I go mto this hole ^ These Priests are 
so wily and shrewish I dread to take harm ” 

" Oh, ho, Tybert ! ” said the Fox, “ I saw you 
never so sore afraid ! What aileth you ? ” 

The Cat was ashamed, and sprang mto the hole '' 
And anon he was caught m the snare by the neck, ere 
he wist Thus deceived Reynard his guest and 
cousm 

As Tybert w^ ware of the snare, he was afraid and 
sprang forth — the snare went to Then he began to 
shout, for he was almost strangled He called, he 
cried, and made a villamous noise 

Re3mard stood before the hole and heard aU, and 
was well satisfied, and said “ Tybert, love ye well 
mice ? Be they fat and good ? Knew the Pnest 
hereof, or Mertynet, they be so gentle that they would 
brmg you sauce, Tybert, ye smg and eat— -is that 
the custom of the Court ? Lord God, if llsegnm 
were there by you, m such rest as ye now bfe, then 
should I be glad , for oft he hath done me damage and 
hcirm ” ' 
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Tybert could not go away , but he mewed and 
cncd out so loud, that Mcrt 3 mct sprang up, and cned 
[a]loud God be thanked, my snare hath taken the 
tliicf that hath stolen our hens Arise up , we will 
reward him ^ '' 

Witli these words arose the Pnest in an evil time, 
and waked all them that were m the house, and cned 
with a loud voice " The Fo\ is taken ! " 

There leapt and ran all that there was The Priest 
himself ran, all mother-naked Mertynet was the 
first that came to Tybert The Priest took to Locken 
[Julocke] his wile an offcnng-candle, and bade her 
light it at the fire , and he smote Tybert with a great 
staff There received Tybert many a great stroke 
over all his body Mertynet was so angry that he 
smote the Cat an eye out The naked Priest hfted 
up and should have given a great stroke to Tj^bert, 
but Tybert, that saw that he must die, sprang be- 
tween the Pnest's legs with his claws and with his 
teeth that he tore out his right colyon or balock- 
stone That leap became ill to the Pnest, and to Ins 
great shame 

This thmg fell down upon the floor When Dame 
Julocke knew that, she sware by her father's soul, 
that she would [rather] it had cost her all the offering 
of a whole year [than] that the Priest should have 
had that harm, hurt, and shame and that it had not 
happened , and said In the Devil's name was the 
snare there set 1 See Mertynet, dear son, this is 
thy father's harness Tins is a great shame and to 
me a great hurt, for, though he be healed thereof, he 
is but a lost man to me, and also shall never be able 
to do that sweet play and game " The Fox stood 
without, before the hole, and heard all these words, 
"and laughed so sore that he scarcely could stand 
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He spake thus all softly " Dame Julocke, be all 
still, and 3^our ^eat sorrow sink Although hath the 
Priest lost one of his stones, it shall not hinder tnm 
he shall do mth j^’ou weU enough There is in the 
world many a chapel in which is rung but one bell ” 
Thus scorned and mocked the Fox the Priest’s wife. 
Dame Julocke, that was full of sorrow 
The Pnest fell dorni a-su oon Tliey took him up, 
and brought him again to bed Then went the Fox 
agam m toward his burrow and left Tj'bert the Cat 
m great dread and jeopardy, for the Fox wist none 
other but that the Cat was mgh dead But, when 
T5^bert the Cat saw them all bus}'^ about the Pnest, 
then began he to bite and gnaw the snare m the middle 
asunder, and sprang out of the hole, and went roUmg 
and roUmg towards the ICmg’s Court Ere he came 
thither it was fair da}*, and the sun began to rise 
And he came to the Court as a poor mght He had 
caught harm at the Pnest’s house b}* the help and 
counsel of the Fox His body was all beaten-to- 
pieces, and bhnd on the one eye \^Tien the Kmg 
wist this, that Tybert was thus aiTa5’-ed, he was sore 
angrj^ and menaced Re5mard the thief sore , and 
anon gathered his Council to know what the};- would 
adnse him how he might bnng the Fox to the law, 
and how he should be fetched 

Then spake Sir Crj-mbart, which was the Fox’s 
sister’s son, and said " Ye Lords, though m};- uncle 
were twice so bad and knaiash, j’et is there remed}’’ 
enough Let hun be done to as to a free man YTien 
he shall be judged, he must be warned the third 
tune for aU , and, if he come not then, he is then 
guilt}" m all the trespasses that are laid agamst hun 
and his, or complamed on ” 

“ Gr}Tnbart, who would }e that should go and 
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summon him to come ^ \^Tio ^vllI adventure for him 
his ears, liis eye, or his hfc— which is so fell a beast ? 
I trow tliere is none liere so much a fool ** 

Gr5Tnbart spake So help me God, I am so much 
a fool that I vuU do this message myself to Reynard, if 
ye vail command me " 


CHAPTER XI 

How Grymhart the Badger brought the Fox to the law 
before the King 

Now go forth, Grymbart, and see well before you 
Reynard is so fell and false, and so subtle, that ye 
need well to look about you and to beware of him '' 
Grymbart said he would see well to [it] 

Thus went Grymbart toward Maleperduys , and, 
when he came thither, he found Reynard the Fox at 
home, and Dame Ermelyn his wife lay by her whelps 
m a dark comer 

Then spake Gr3mibart and saluted his uncle and 
his aunt, and said to Reynard Uncle, beware that 
your absence hurt you not m such matters as be laid 
and complamed on you , but, if ye thmk it good, it is 
high time that ye come with me to the Court The 
withholdmg you from it can do you no good There 
is much thmg complamed over you, and this is the 
third wammg , and I tell you for tmth, if ye abide 
to-morrow aU day, there may no mercy help you 
Ye will see that withm three days your house will be 
besieged aU about, and there will be made before it 
gallows and rack I say you truly ye shall not then 
escape, neither with wife ne with child — the Kmg 
will take all your hves from you Therefore it is 
best that ye go with me to the Court Your subtle 
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wise counsel will peradventure avail you There are 
greater chances fallen ere this , for it may hap ye 
shall go quit of all the complamts that are complained 
on you, and all your enemies shall abide m the shame 
Ye have ofttimes done more and greater thmgs than 
this” 

Rejoiard the Fox answered "Ye say sooth I 
trow it is best that I go with you, for there my counsel 
was at fault Peradventure the Kmg wiU be merciful 
to me if I may come to speak with him, and see him 
under his eyes Though I had done much more 
harm, the Court cannot stand without me that wdl 
the Kmg well understand Though some be so fell 
toward me, yet it goeth not to the heart All the 
Council wiU ordam much by me Where great 
Courts are gathered of Kmgs or of great Lords, 
where is need of subtle counsel, there must Reynard 
find the subtle means They may weU speak and 
say their advice, but the mme is best and what goeth 
before all other In the Court are many that have 
sworn to do me the worst they can, and that causeth 
me somewhat to be heavy an my heart, for many may 
do more than one alone that shall hurt me Neverthe- 
less, nephew, it is better I go with you to the Court 
and answer for myself than to set me my wife and my 
children by chance for to be lost Arise up , let us 
go hence ! He is over-mighty for me I must do as he 
wfiJ I cannot better it , I shall take it patiently and 
suffer It ” 

Reynard said to his wife Dame Ermelyn “ I com- 
mit to you my children, that ye see weU to them and 
specially to Reynkm, my youngest son He behketh 
me so weU I hope he shall foUow my steps And 
there is Rossel, a passmg fair thief — I love them as well 
as any may love his children If God give me grace 
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thu 1 \v w i sf ip 1 vinll, wlun I comt* nqain llniil 
\ M Ulth I ur WiuU riuis (oo! luuiard ki\c of 
In'* 

\h 1 * hou ruwftd »^b(uU 1 niuKn \\ith her 

^ :nll wluip- for tin Mtiudhr \ud h( (hal proMded 
jof \] jv idu\ ^ w i nm his u and the house not 
P'n\ i\< \ fta nor \ irtn dl< d 


(llWTlAi \II 
//( i\t \ ; ani K^,ro^ c h\m 

HI \ l\f \innl md (rn/nh*irt Ind gone a wJnle to- 
M llu r tin n ud I\i \ n ird ** Dt.ar cousin, nou am I 
HI ert at A ar for I go in drt id and ji opardj^ of my 
liA I hi\i so much uiKntuici for my sms lliat I 
villslirnt nu , dtar cousin, to you hen is none other 
pru-i to gr I If I Were shn\cn of mj sms, my soul 
would Iv the (h irtT 

Gremhtii answered Unclt , wil! }e slirne you, 
tlun must \c promise first to Iea\e jour sUaling and 
roMiig '' 

Kcjn ird said, that wist he well ” Now hark, dear 
cousin, whit I sh til saj' Coufiitor ithi, pater, of all 
the misdeeds that 1 ha%e done, and gladlj' wall receive 
JK nance for them 

Orymbart said Wlnt say yc, will ye shrive you ^ 
Then <ay it in llnglish, that I maj' understand you 

Kejnard said " I have licspasscd against all the 
beasts that Inc — in especial against Briun the Bear, 
mine uncle, w'hoin I made his crowai all bloody , 
and tanglit Tybcrt the Cat to catch mice, for I made 
her leap in a snare where she was all beatcn-to-picccs , 
also I liave trespassed greatly against Chanticleer witli 
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his children, for I have made him quit of a great part 
of them The Kmg is not gone all qmt — I have 
slandered lum and the Queen many tmies, that they 
shall never be clear thereof Yet have I beguiled 
Isegnm the Wolf oftener than I can tell well I 
called him ‘ uncle ’ , but that was to deceive him he 
IS notlung of my km I made him a monk at Elmare, 
where I myself also became one , and that was to his 
hurt and no profit I made bmd his feet to the bell- 
rope , the rmgmg of the beU thought him so good that 
he would learn to rmg, whereof he had shame, for he 
rang so sore that all the folk m the street were afraid 
thereof and marvelled what might be on the bell, and 
ran thither before he had come to ask the religion, 
wherefore he was beaten almost to the death After 
this I taught him to catch fish, where he received many 
a stroke , also I led him to the richest Pnest’s house 
that was m Vermedos this Pnest had a larder 
wherem hung many a good flitch of bacon, wherein 
many a tune I was wont to fill my belly m this 
larder I had made a hole m which I made Isegnm to 
creep There foimd he tubs with beef and many good 
flitches of bacon, whereof he ate so much without 
measure that he might not come out at the hole 
where he went m — his belly was so great and full of 
the food, and when he entered his beUy was small I 
went mto the village and made there a great shout and 
noise , yet, hark what I did then — I ran to the Pnest 
where he sat at the table and ate, and had before him 
as fat capon as a man might find that capon caught 
I, and ran my way thereivith aU that I might The 
Pnest cned out, and said ‘ Take and slay the Fox ! 

I trow that man never saw more wonder The Fox 
cometh m my house and taketh my capon from my 
table where saw ever man a bolder thief i ’ and, as 
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irctnojcht, he too^: his tab^c4aiife and cast it at me, 
but re toumed me not I ran shoved the 

tab^c from h^m, and fodov-ed ire crying ' Kill and 
sla^ him ’ ' I too qo, ard they after, and many more 
came afr^r, v^hicii all thourht to hurt me 

'' I ran so Iona tnat I came v her^ Isegnm ^vas, and 
them I Lt fall the capon, fo' it vas too henry for me , 
and aeaiTL^^t my viil I left tt there , and then I sprang 
tnrough a hoK here I vrould be And, as the Pnest 
tooh up tne capon, he esp ed Isegrim and cned 
' Smite domi here, tneds, here is the thief, the Wolt ^ 
See "" cII to jV that he escap: us rot ^ ' The^ ran ail 
together mth stoc^-s and states, and made a great 
noise, that all the neighbours came out, and gate 
h.m many a shrewd stro^ e, and threvr at him great 
stores, m such vnse that he fell dotro as he had been 
dead, Tnet- dragged him and drev him ot er stones 
and O’ er bIoc^,s vnthont the village, and threw him 
into a ditch ; and there he lay all the mght, I wot 
ne^er hon he came thence S’th I have gotten of him, 
for as much as I made him to fill his belly, that he 
sware he ^ould be mme nelp a who^e year 

Then led I him ro a place where I told him there 
were set cn hens and a cock which sat on a perch and 
^rerc much fat And there stood a trap-door by, and 
wc climbed thcreup I said to him, if he would 
believe me and that he would creep mto the door, 
he should find mant fat hens Isegnm vent all 
laughing toward the door, and crept a little in, and 
touched here and there, and at last he said to me 
' Revmard, ye joke and jest with me, for 'rr-hat I seek 
I find not ' Then said I ‘ Uncle, if ye will find creep 
farther im He that will wm, he must labour and 
adventure They that were '^ont to sit there, I have 
them a^ay ^ Thus I made him to seek further m. 
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and shoved him forth so far that he fell down upon the 
floor, for the perch was narrow And he fell so great 
a fall that they sprang up all that slept , and they 
that lay next the file cned that the trap-door was open 
and somethmg was fallen, and they wist not what it 
might be They rose up and lighted a candle , and, 
when they saw him, they smote, beat, and wounded 
him to the death I have brought him thus m many 
a jeopardy, more than I can now reckon I should 
find many more, if I me well bethought, which I shall 
teU you hereafter Also I have carried-on with dame 
Ersewynd his ^vlfe I would I had not done it I am 
sorry for it It is to her great shame, and that me 
repenteth ” 

Grymbart said “ Uncle, I understand you not '' 

He said “ I have trespassed with his wife ” 

" Ye shnve you, as though ye held somewhat behmd 
I wot not what ye mean, ne where ye have learned this 
language ” 

" Ach, dear nephew, it were great shame if I should 
say it openly as it happened I have lam by mme 
aunt I am your uncle , I should anger you if I spake 
viUainy of women Nephew, now have I told you all 
that I can thmk on Set me penance, and absolve 
me, for I have great repentance ” 

Grymbart was subtle and wise He broke a rod off 
a tree and said " Uncle, now shall ye smite yourself 
thnce with this rod on your body, and then lay it 
down upon the ground, and spn g three tunes there- 
over, without bowmg of your leg and without stum- 
bhng , and then shall ye take it up and loss it friendly 
m token of meekness and obedience of your penance 
that I gave you Herewith be ye quit of aU sms that 
ye have done to this day, for I forgive it you aU ” 

The Fox was glad 
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HOW REYNARD SHROVE HIMSELF 

Then said GrjTnbart to Ins unde '' Unde, see 
now henceforth that jc do good works read your 
p^Jms, go to church, fast, and keep 3 our holy da3's, 
and gi% e 3 our alms , and Iea^ e 3'our sinful and ill life, 
3 our theft, and 3 our treason, and so may ye come to 
mcrc3 ” 

Tlic Fo\ promised that he would so do, and then 
went thc3 botii together toward the Court 

A little beside the W'a3' as they went stood a cloister 
of black nuns, where many geese, hens, and capons 
went wathout the waUs, and, as thc3' went talking, 
the Fox brought Gi^mibart out of the nght way 
thither, and without the walls b3' the bam ivent the 
poultiw' The Fox espied them, and saw a fat young 
capon which went alone from his fellows, and leapt, 
and caught him that the feathers flew about his ears, 
but the capon escaped 

Gr3Tnbart said " ^^^lat, uncle, cursed man, w'hat 
wall 3'c do ' Will ye for one of these pullets fall again 
m all 3'our sms of w'hich ye have shnven you ^ Ye 
ought sore repent you " 

Re3aiard answ'ercd " Truly, cousm, I had aU for- 
gotten f Pray God that he forgive it me, for I wall 
never do so more ” 

Then turned they agam over a little badge , yet 
the Fox alw ays looked after the poultry he could not 
refrain himself — that which cleaves by the bone may 
not out of the flesh though he should be hanged, he 
could not leave-ofi lookmg after the poultry as far as 
he might see them 

Giymbart saw his manner, and said " Foul false 
deceiver, how go your eyes so after the poultry • ” 

The Fox said “ Cousm, ye misdo to say to me any 
such words Ye bang me out of my devotion and 
prayers Let me say a Pater nosier for all the souls 
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of poultry and gcc'^c that I ha\c betrayed and oft 
with falsehood stolen from these holy nuns ” 

Gr^TObart was not \scll satibhcd, but the Fox had 
ever lus eyes ton ard the poultry' till at last they came 
in the way again, and then turned they toward the 
Court How^ sore quaked then Reynard when they 
approaclicd the Court’ For he wist well that he 
had for to answer to main a foul feat and theft that he 
had done 


CHVPTER Mil 

Hou> ilie Fox niinc to tin Court, oiut )iOa tic excused hvn 
hcfoic the King 

At the first when it was known in the Court that 
Reynard the Fox and Gr^mbart his cousin were come 
to the Court, there w'as none so poor nor so feeble of 
km and fnends but that he made him read} for to 
complain on Reynard the Fox 

Reynard looked as he had not been afraid, and hel 
lum better than he was, for he went forth proudly 
wuth his nephew tlirougli the highest street of the 
Court 3ust as [if] he had been the King’s son and ha 
not trespassed to any man the value of a hair , and 
w'ent m the middle of the place standmg before Noble 
the Kmg and said “ God giic you fpreat honour an 
worship There w'as never King that ever had a 
truer seri^ant than I have been to your^good grace, an 
yet am Nevertheless, dear Lord, I Rnow woU 
there are many m this Court that w oinld destroy 
if ye would beheve them , but nay, G^d thank yoa. 
it IS not fittmg to your Crown to beheve these faLe 
deceivers and bars lightly To God might it he com* 
plamed how that these false bars and totterers now'- 
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'\-da^s in tlic Lord*^? Courts arc most licard and bc- 
Iie\cd , the kna\cs and false dcccucrs arc borne up 
for to do to good men all the harm and damage they 
inaj Our Lord God Mill one day pay them their 
Mages 

The King said Peace, Reynard, false thief and 
traitor* Hom mcII can jc bring forth fair talcs! — 
and dl Mill not help you a straM^ Ween ye with such 
flattering Mords to be 1113 friend^ — 3c have so oft 
sor\ ed mo ‘^o as 3’'c now shall m^cH knoM^ The peace 
that I ha\c commanded and sM^om, that have ye 
Moll holdcn, have ye ^ '' 

Chanticleer could no longer be still, but cned 
" Alas, Mhat have I by this peace lost 1 ” 

" Be still, Chanticleer , hold your mouth ! Let me 
ansM^er this foul thief Thou shrewd fell thief ”, 
said the King, ” thou sn3^cst that thou lovest me M^ell , 
that hast thou shoM^cd mcU on my messengers, these 
poor fclloM^s, T3^bort the Cat and Brum the Bear, 
Minch yet arc all bloody , Minch elude not ne say not 
much, but that shall this day cost thee thy life In 
nomine Pains ci Christi fihi ” 

Said the Fo\ ” Dear Lord and mighty King, if 
Bnnn's crouai be bloody, Miiat is that to me ? Wlien 
lie ate honey at Lantfert's house in the village and 
did him hurt and damage, there \vas he beaten there- 
for , if he had \villcd, he is so strong of limbs, he 
might well have been avenged ere he sprang into the 
M'atcr Then came Tybert the Cat, whom I received 
fnendly If he went out without my counsel for to 
steal mice to a Pnest^s house, and the Priest did him 
harm, should I pay-for that, then might I say I were 
not happy Not so, my liege lord Ye may do what 
ye will, though my matter be clear and good , ye may 
boil me or roast, hang or make me bhnd I cannot 
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escape you We stand all under your correction 
Ye be mighty and strong I am feeble , and my help 
IS but small If ye put me to the death, it were a 
small vengeance ” 

While they thus spake, up sprang BeUyn the Ram 
and his ewe Dame Olwey, and said " My Lord the 
King, hear our complaint ” Brum the Bear stood up 
ivith all his Imeage and his fcUows Tybert the Cat 
Isegnm the Wolf, Cuwart the Hare, and Pancer, the 
Boar, the Camel, and Brunei the Goose , the Kid and 
the Goat , Baldwyn the Ass, Borre the Bull, Hamel 
the 0\, and the Weasel , Chanticleer the Cock , 
Pcrtelot [the Hen] mth aU their children — all these 
made great rumour and noise, and came forth openly 
before their Lord the Kmg, and caused the Fox to be 
taken and arrested 


CHAPTER XIV 

How the Fox zoas arrested and ptdged to death 

Hereupon was a Parhament , and they desired that 
Reynard should be dead And whatsoever they said 
against the Fox, he answered to each to them Never 
heard man of such beasts such plamts of wise counsel 
and subtle inicntions And on the other side, the 
Fox made his excuse so well and seemldy thereon, 
that they that heard it wondered thereof They that 
lieard and saw it may tell it forth for truth I shall 
short[en] the matter and tell you further of the Fox 
The King and the Council heard the mtnesses of the 
complaints of Rejnard s misdeeds It went wnth 
them ab it oft does — the feeblest hath the worst 
They gave sentence, and judged that the Fox should 
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be cle.id and hanged bj the neck Then list not he to 
pl.ij All his Hatlcnng words and deceits could not 
help him The judgment was given, and that must 
be done Grj mbart his nephew and many of his 
lineage could not find m their hearts to see him die, 
but took leave sorrowfully, and quitted the Court 
The King bethought him, and marked how man}' a 
}oungling departed from thence all w'ceping, which 
were nigh of his km , and said to himself " Here 
bcho\ cth other counsel hereto , though Reynard be 
a knave, there be man}' good of his lineage ” 

Tybert the Cat said " Sir Bruin and Sir Isegnm, 
how are ye thus slow ? It is almost even Here are 
many bushes and hedges If he escaped from us and 
were delivered out of this peril, he is so subtle, and so 
wily, and know's so many deceits, tliat he should 
nc\er be taken again Shall we hang him ^ How 
stand ye all thus ’ Ere the gallows can be made 
ready it w'dl be night ” 

Isegnm bethought him then, and said " Hereby is 
a gibbet or gallows ” And w'ltli that word he sighed 
And the Cat espied that, and said “ Isegnm, ye be 
afraid i Is it against your will ^ Thmk ye not that 
he himself went and laboured that both your brethren 
w'ere hanged ^ ^^^e^e ye good and wise, ye shoidd 

thank him, and ye should not therewith so long 
tarry” 


CHAPTER XV 

Hoxo the Fox was led to the^ gallows 

ISCGRIM growled and said " Ye make much ado. Sir 
Tybert , had we a halter which were meet for his 
neck and strong enough, we should soon make an 
end ” 
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Reynard the Fox, winch long had not spoken, said 
to Isegnm “ Short[en] my pain Tybert hath a 
strong cord which caught him in the Pnest’s house, 
when he bit off the Priest’s genitals He can 
climb well, and is swift , let him bear up the Ime 
Isegnm and Brum, tins becometh you well, that ye 
thus do to your nephew • I am sorr}'^ that I live thus 
long , haste you — ye be set thereto , it is evil done 
that ye tarry thus long Go before. Bruin, and lead 
me , Isegnm, follow fast, and see well to [it], and be 
wary that Reynard go not away ” 

Then said Brum '' It is the best counsel that I 
ever yet heard, that Reynard here saith ” 

Isegnm commanded anon and bade his km and 
fnends that they should see to Re3mard that he 
escaped not, for he is so ivily and false They held 
lum by the feet, by the beard , and so kept him that 
he escaped not from them 

The Fox heard all these words, which touched him 
nigh, yet spake he and said " Oh, dear uncle, me- 
thmketh ye pam yourself sore for to do me hurt and 
damage If I durst, I would p[r]ay you of merc5% 
though m}'’ hurt and sorrow is pleasant to jmu I wot 
well, if mme aimt, your wife, bethought her well of 
old-times, she would not suffer that I should have any 
harm , but now I am he that now ye will do on me 
what it shall please you Ye Brum and Tybert, God 
give you shame’s death if ye do to me your worst 
I wot whereto I shall I may die but once — I would 
that I were dead already 1 I saw my father die — he 
had soon done ” 

Isegnm said “ Let us go, for ye curse us because 
we lengthen the tune Evil might we fare if we abide 
any longer ” 

He went forth with great envy on the one side, and 
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Brum stood on the other side , and so led they lum 
forth toward the gallows Tj'bcrt ran w'lth a good 
w ill before, and bare the cord , and his throat was 
j ct sore of the snare, and his head did him w'oe of the 
stroke that he had received that happened by the 
counsel of the Fox, and that thought he now to 
requite 

Tjbert, Iscgnm, and Bniin went hastil}’^ with Rey- 
nard to the place wlicre the felons are W'ont to be put 
to death Noble the King and the Queen and all that 
were in the Court followed after, for to see the end of 
Rc3nard The Fox was m great dread if him mis- 
happed, and bethought lum oft how he might save 
him from the death , and the tlirce that so sore 
desired liis death, how' he might deceive them and 
bnng them to shame , and how he might bnng the 
King W’lth lies for to hold w'lth lum agamst them 
This was all that he studied, how he might put away 
his sorrow’ with w’lles , and thought thus " Though 
the King and many one be upon me angry, it is no 
w'onder, for I have well deserved it , nevertheless, I 
hope for to be yet their best fnend And yet shall I 
never do them good How strong that the Kmg be, 
and how wise that his Council be, if I am allowed use 
of my words I know so many an mvention, I shall 
come to mme above as far as they would come to 
the gaUows ” * 

Then said Isegnm " Sir Brum, thmk now on your 
red crown which by Reynard’s means ye caught 
w’e have now the time that we may well reward him 
Tybert, climb up hastily and bmd the cord fast to the 
lime-tree', and make a slip-knot or a noose — ye be 
the lightest , ye shall this day see your will of hun 

♦ Meaning, perhaps " T shall rise in esteem as high as they 
would raise me on the gallows ” Sec Index $ v about 
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Brum, see well to [it] that he escape not, and hold 
fast I wiU help that the ladder be set up, that he may 
go upward thereon ” 

Brum said " Do I shall help hmi well ” 

The Fox said " Now may mj^ heart be well heav}' 
for great dread , for I see the death before mine eyes, 
and I may not escape My Lord the King, and dear 
Queen, and further aU ye that here stand, ere I 
depart from this world I praj^ you of a boon that I 
may before 3mu aU make my confession openl}^ and 
tell my defaults aU so clearlj^ that my soul may not be 
encumbered, and also that no man hereafter bear no 
blame for my theft ne for my treason- My death 
shall be to me the easier, and pray ye all to God that 
he have mercy on my soul ! ” 


CHAPTER XVI 

Ilow ilic Fox made openly Ins confession before the King 
and before all them that would hear it 

All they that stood there had pit}^ when Reynard 
said those words, and said it was but a little request 
if the King vould grant it him, and they prayed the 
King to grant it him The King gave him lca^c 
Rejnard was veil glad, and hoped that it might kill 
better, and said thus “ Now help, Spintus Domini, 
for I ‘•ee here no man but I ha\e trespassed unto 
NeecrtheleSb }et was I, unto the tune that I vas 
weaned from the teat one of the best children that 
could anwslicre be found I went then and pla\ed 
with tin lamb-', 1m cause I heard them gl.idlv bled 
I w,is so long with them that at the last I bit one 
there learned I lirst t<j la{> of the blood It s.ieourtil 
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will , metliouglit it nght good And after I began to 
taste of the flcsli thereof, I was dainty, so that after 
that I went to the gate into the wood there heard I 
the kids bleat — and I slew of them twam I began to 
wax bold after I slew liens, poultr5^ and geese 
whcrc\er I found them Tlius became mj teeth all 
blood} Mtcr this, I waxed so fell and so wToth that 
what50c\cr I found what I might o\cr[come], I slew" 
all Tlicreaftcr came I by Isegnm, now in the winter, 
where he hid him under a tree, and explained to me 
tliat lie was mine uncle WTien I heard him then 
explain [our] alliance, wc became fellows, wluch I may 
well repent Wc promised each to other to be true 
and to use good fellowship, and began to wander to- 
getlier He stole the great thmgs and I the small, 
and all w"as common betv^een us Yet he made it so 
that lie had the best share — I got not half my part 
Wien that Isegnm got a calf, a ram, or a wether, then 
raged he, and was angry on me , and drove me 
from him, and held my part and his too, so good is he 
Yet this was of the least But w"hen it so lucked that 
we took an ox or a cow, then came thereto his wife 
with seven children , so that unto me might scarcely 
come one of the smallest nbs, and yet, had they eaten 
all the flesh thereof, thcrewithaU must I be content — 
not for that I had so great need, for I have so great 
treasure and goods of silver and of gold that seven 
w'ains could not carry it away ” 

WTien the Kmg heard him speak of this great goods 
and nches, he burned m the desire and covetousness 
thereof, and said " Reynard, what has become of 
the nches ^ TcU me that '' 

The Fox said '' My Lord, I shall tell you The 
nches was stolen And had it not be stolen, it w"ould 
have cost you your hfe and you would have been 
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murdered — ^^vhlch God forbid ! , and would have been 
the greatest hurt m the world ” 

When the Queen heard that, she was sore afraid and 
cned aloud ” Alas and weleaway, Rejmard ! what 
say ye ^ I conjure you by the long way that your 
soul shall go, that ye teU us openly the truth hereof, 
as much as ye know of this great murder that would 
have been done on my Lord, that we all may hear it ! ” 
Now hearken how the Fox voU flatter the Kmg and 
Queen, and vnU \vm both their goodwill and loves, and 
wiU. hmder them that labour for his death He ivfll 
unbmd his pack, and he, and by flattery and fan- 
words ivfll bnng forth so his matters that it wfll be 
supposed for truth 

In a careworn countenance spake the Fox to the 
Queen " I am m such case now that I must needs 
die , and, had ye me not so sore conjured, I will not 
jeopardize my soul, and if I so died I should go there- 
for mto the pam of heU I will say nothmg but 
that I will make it good, for piteously he would have 
been murdered of his oivn folk Nevertheless they 
that were most pnncipal m this feat were of my next 
km, whom gladly I would not betray, if the care were 
not of the heU ” 

The Kmg was heavy of heart, and said “ Re5mard, 
sayest thou to me the truth ^ ” 

" Yes ”, said the Fox ” See ye not how it standeth 
vnth me ? Ween ye that I ^vlLl damn my soul ^ Yfliat 
would it avail me if I now said otherwise than truth — ■ 
my death is so mgh ? There may neither pra5’'er ne 
good help me ” Then trembled the Fox, by dis- 
sembhng, as he had been afraid 

The Queen had pity on him, and pra5'’ed the Kmg to 
have mercy on lum, in shunmng more harm, and that 
he should cause the people [to] hold theu peace, and 
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ilu ] (i\ uuIiiiKc and htai what he should 

Tlun coinmandid lljc Kin^' opcnl}^ tliat each of 
ihoju '•hould be siilb and suffer the l'o\ to say un- 
roproxtd whit tliat he would 

Tlun vnd (he Fox " J?c now all still, sith it is 
ilu Kin^ ^ wjI! and I will tell }ou openly tins treason 
Vnd thin in I v ill sp^irt no man that I know guilt}'' ” 


CIIVPTER WII 

HoiL flit 1 o\ bronchi Hum ;;; dnugtr ihnt uotild Jinvu 
brou^hl him to death, and hou he got the grace of the King 

Now heirkcn how tlic Fov began In tlic beginning 
lu allied upon Grjmbart his dear cousin, which ever 
had helped him in his need He did so because his 
words should be the better believed, and that he 
lienee forth miglit the better lie on Ins enemies Thus 
began lie first and said 

** My Lord, my father had found King Ermanne's 
tre'asurc buried m a pit , and when he had this great 
good, lie was so proud and liaughty that he had all 
other beasts in despite wTnch before had been his 
feTlow^s He made fybert the Cat to go into that wild 
land of Ardennes to Brum the Bear for to do him 
liomagc, and bade lum say, if he would be King, that 
he should come into Flanders Brum the Bear was 
glad hereof, for he had long desired it, and went forth 
into Flanders, w'hcrc my father received him nght 
friendly Anon lie sent for the wise Grymbart, mine 
ncplicw, and for Isegnm the Wolf, and for Tybert the 
Cat Then these five came between Ghent and the 
thorp called Yftc there they held their council a 
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^\llole dark night long with the Devil’s help 

and craft, and for m}’ father’s riches, thc}'^ ordained 
and s\\ ore there the King’s death No\v hearken, and 
hear this wonder' The four swore upon Iscgrim’s 
crown that the} should make Bniin a King and a 
Lord, and brmg hmi in the stole at Aachen, and set 
the crow n on his head , and, if there were any of tlie 
King’s friends or lineage that would be contrary' or 
against this, him should lU} father with his goods and 
treasure expel, and take from him his might and 
power 

"It happed so tliat on a morrow -tide early when 
Gr\’’mbart, m3’ nephew, was of wane almost drunk, 
that he told it to Dame Slopccade, his wife, in counsel, 
and bade her keep it secret But she anon forgot it, 
.ind said it forth in confession to lU}^ wafe upon a 
heath where thc}^ both went a pilgnm.ige, but she 
must fir^t swear, b}’ her truth and b}' the hoi}’ Tlirce 
Kings of Cologne, that for lo\ e nc for hate she should 
never tell it forth, but keep it secret But she held it 
not, and kept it no longer secret but till she came to 
me , and she then told to me all that she heard, but 
I must keep it m secret And she told me main' 
tokens that I hit will it was truth , and for dread and 
fear miiu h.ur stood right up and m\ luart hi rame as 
h( n}' .Is k.id and .is cold as ice I thought b\ this 
,i hk(ius> which lure .iforilime befell to tin fro”s 
which Win frei ind lomjil.iiiu d lh.it tint h.id nom 
lonlnewiii noitoiiirolUd for iioininunit} without .1 
(io\ I riior w as not good ind tin \ eriid to (lod w illi t 
loud \ 01c that lu voiild onliin oiu th.it mu’ht nil' 
tlu in this \' IS dl til it till \ (It 'in d tiotl lu ml 
tie ir rt i]U’ -I fd u \' is ri non ibl' .iiul nl to tin in 
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nv rciful Then coini>lainccl they Iheir luirl, but then 
u \\ t*K> IhcN’ that ^^^rc before free and were 

nfniid of nol){Kh are now bound and must obey to 
strength, their king — htrofor, jc ncli and poor, I 
w IS in'ioiN If *.1 n might lnj>pcn us m like wise 

Thus, ni\ Lord the King 1 lia\c had care for you 
vlicr^of \c neknowk (lg( me but little thanks I know 
Rruin tlu Bi ir for surh a kna\c and ra\cncr, where- 
fore I thought if he Wire king we sliould be all do- 
st mud .ind lost I ]■ now our so\crcign lord the King 
of so )ugh lurth, so miglitj , so benign and merciful, 
tint I thouglit truh it Ind been an evil change for to 
ln\c a foul stint mg thief and to refuse a noble mighty 
stalely Lion , for the B( ar hath more mad folly in 
his willrss head, and all his ancestors, than anj’’ other 
hath Tims had I in mine heart many a care, and 
tliouglit nlwa}5 how 1 nnglit break and thwart my 
fatberK false counsel, which of a churl and a traitor 
and worse than a thief would make a Lord and a King 
Always I pr 13 cd God that he would keep our King in 
honour and good health, and grant him long life , 
hut I thouglit well if my father held his treasure he 
would wuth his false fellows '^cll find the way that the 
King would he deposed aiid set aside I was sore 
bethought how I might best wit where my father's 
goods lay I awaited at times, as nigh as I could, 
in woods, in bushes, ir fields, where my father laid 
his C3^cs w^crc it by nigld or by day, cold or wet, I 
was alwa3^s by him to '^py srid know where his treasure 
w\as laid 

On a lime I lav down all flat on the ground and saw 
my father come running out of a hole Now hark 
what I saw lir‘ When he came out of the hole, 
he looked clc^^^y s^bout if anybody had seen him 
And, when h“ could nowhere none see, he stopped the 
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hole wath sand, and made it even and plain like to 
the other ground by He knew not that I saw it 
And where his foot-track stood, there stroked he with 
his tail, and made it smooth with his mouth, that no 
man should espy it That learned I there of my false 
father, and many subtleties that I before knew 
nothmg of Then departed he thence, and ran toward 
the village for to do his things , and I forgot not, but 
sprang and leapt toward the hole, and how well that 
he had supposed that he had made all fast I was not 
so much a fool but that I found the hole well, and 
scratched and scraped Avith my feet the sand out 
of the hole, and crept therein There found I the 
most plenty of silver and of gold that ever I saw 
Here is none so old that ever so much saw on one 
heap m all Ins hfe Then took I Ermcljm my vafe 
to help, and we ne rested night ne day to bear and 
carry away, ivith great labour and pam, this nch 
treasure mto another place that lay for us better, 
under an hedge m a deep hole In the meanwhile 
that mme housemfe a|id I thus laboured, my father 
was with them that would betray the Kmg Now 
may ye hear what theyv^did ! Brum the Bear and 
Isegnm the Wolf sent all the land about if any man 
would take wages that they should come to Brum 
and he would pay them their pay or wages before 
[m advance] My father ran all over the land and 
bare the letters He wist httle that he was robbed of 
his treasure , yea, though he might have dwelt-in 
all the world, he had not been able to find a penny 
thereof \ 

" When my father had been oveX all m the land 
between the Elbe and the Somme, ^d had gotten 
many a soldier that would the next sumrier have come 
to help Bnun, then came he agam to the^ear and his 
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fillows, 'ind loUl them in how great a %cnlurc lie had 
bciii before tlio burrows m the land of Saxony, and 
how the luintcrb daiK ndden and Inin ted with liounds 
after Inm in such wise that he scarcely escaped with 
his life When he liad told this to these four false 
traitors then showed he tlicin letters that pleased 
much To Bruin therein were w^ntten twelve- 
hundred of T^^egnm s lineage by name, without the 
Boar^, the Foxes, the Cats, and the Badgers — all 
these Ind sworn that with the first messenger that 
<^hould come for them thc}^ should be ready, and 
come for to help the Ben if they had their w^ages a 
month before This espied I, I thank God After 
tlicsc words my father went to the hole w^hcre his 
treasure had lam, and would look upon it Then 
began he a great care — what he sought he found 
nothing He found his hole broken, and his treasure 
borne away There did he w^hat I may well sorrow 
and bewail, for [in] great anger and sorrow he went 
and hung himself Thus abode the treason of Brum 
by mj^ subtletj^ after * Now see my misfortune ! 
These traitors Iscgrim and Bruin arc now most 
pn\^ of counsel about the King, and sit by him on 
the high bench And I, poor Reynard, have ne 
thanks ne rewnrd ! I have buried mmc own father, 
in order that the King should have his life My 
Lord ”, said the Fox, "where are they that would so 
do — that IS, to destroy themselves for to keep you ^ ” 

The King and the Queen hoped to win the treasure, 
and without Council took to them Reynard and prayed 
him that he w^ould do so well as to tell them where this 
treasure was 

Re5mard said ” How should I tell the King or 

♦ Meaning Such was the issue of Bruin's treason as a result 
of my slyness 
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them that would hang me for love of the traitors and 
murderers which by their flattery would fain bnng me 
to death ? Should I tell to them where my goods are, 
then were I out of my wits " 

The Queen then spake “ Nay, Reynard, the King 
shall let you have your hfe, and shall altogether 
forgive you, and ye shall be from henceforth ivise and 
true to my lord " 

The Fox answered to the Queen " Dear Lady, if 
the King will beheve me, and that he unll pardon and 
forgive me all mj^ old trespasses, there was never 
King so nch as I shall make him For the treasure 
that I shall cause him to have is nght costly and may 
not be numbered ” 

The King said '' Ach, Dame, ivill ye beheve the 
Fox ? Save your reverence, he is bom to rob, steal, 
and to he This cleaves to his bones, and cannot be 
had out of the flesh ” 

The Queen said " Nay, my Lord, ye may now well 
beheve him Though he were before fell, he is now 
changed otherwise than he was Ye have well heard 
that he hath impeached his father and the Badger his 
nephew, which he might well have laid on other 
beasts if he would have been false, fell, and a har ” 

The King said " Dame, will ye then have it so, 
and thmk ye it best to be done, though I supposed it 
would hurt me I wiU take all these trespasses of 
Reynard upon me and believe his words But I 
swear by my crown, if he ever hereafter misdo and 
trespass, that shall he dear pay-for and all his hneage 
unto the mnth degree ” 

The Fox looked on the Kmg from time to tune, 
and was glad m his heart, and said " My Lord, I 
were not wise if I should say thmgs that were not true ” 

The Kmg took up a straw from the ground, and 
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inrdolud uid furp:i\L Iho Fo\ all tlic misdeeds and 
of In^ fatln,r and of him also 
If the yQ\ ^^a^ tlicn mcrr\ and glad, it was no 
wonder , for lie w.is quit of lus death and was all free 
ind frank of all his entmu ^ 

1 lie Fox '^aid “ Lord the King and noble Lady 
the Oiuen, God uward }ou Ihi-. great honour that ye 
do to UK I shall think and also thank you for it in 
Mich w i^L tint \ c shall be the nchest king of the world , 
for tin re none living under the sun that I \ ouchsafe 
belter my treasure on than on you both ” 

Tlien took the Fox up a straws and proffered it to 
the King, and said ^\y most dear Lord, please it 
jou to receive here the rich treasure which Kmg 
I^nnannc hid For I gi\c it unto you with a free 
will, and [acjknow ledge it openly " 

The King rccencd the strawx and threw it merely 
from Inm with a joyous visage, and thanked much the 
Fox 

Tlic Fox laughed m himself 

The King then hearkened after the counsel of the 
Fox And all that there were were at lus will 

Lord ”, said he, ” hearken and mark well my 
words * In the west side of Flanders there standeth 
a V ood and is named Hulstcrlo, and a water that is 
called Krckcnpit lieth thereby This is so great a 
wilderness that oft in a whole year man nor wife 
cometh therein save they that will, and they that wiU 
not shun it There heth this treasure hidden Un- 
derstand well that the place is called Krckcnpit, for I 
advise you, for the least hurt, that ye and my Lady 
go both thither, for I know none so true that I 
durst on your behalf trust— wherefore go yourself 
And when ye come to Krekenpit ye will find there two 
birch-trees standing next to the pit My Lord, to 
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those birch-trees ■wtII ye go there heth the treasure 
buned There must yc. scrape and dig aua}^ a httle 
the moss on the one side There unll ye find many a 
jewel of gold and silver, and there voU ye find the 
crowTi which Kmg Ermannc wore m his days That 
would Brum the Bear have worn, if his voU had gone 
forth Ye voU. see man}^ a costlj’’ jeuel, vnth nch 
stones set m gold work, vhich cost man}’’ a thousand 
mark Jly Lord the King, when ye now have all 
these goods, how oft will 5’^e say m your heart and 
thmk ‘ Oh how true art thou, Re3Tiard the Fo\, 
that until thy subtle vnt delvest and hidest this great 
treasure 1 God give thee good hap and welfare 
wherever thou be ' ’ ” 

The King said " Sir Reynard, ye must come and 
help us to dig up this treasure I know not the u ay 
I should ne^ er be able to find it I ha^’■e heard often 
named Pans, London, Aachen, and Cologne , as 
methinketh, this treasure lieth nght as }e mocked and 
jested, for ye name Krekenpit That is a feigned 
name ” 

These words uerc not good to the Fo\, and he said 
with an angry’’ mood, and dissembled and said 
" Yea, mj’ Lord the Kmg, }e be as mgh that as from 
Rome to May Yecn ye that I uill lead you to 
river Jordan ^ Nay, I shall bnng you out of doubt 
and show it 3 ou b}' good witness ” 

He called loud " Cuwart the Hare, come here 
before the King” The beasts “^aw all thitherward, 
and wondered what the Kmg would The Fox said 
to the Hare *' Cuwart, arc 3c a-cold , how tremble 
3 c and quake so ^ Be not afraid ' — and tell m3 Lord 
the King here the tnith, and that I charge 3011 b} 
the faith and tnith that \e owe him and to m3 Lad} 
the Queen, of such thing as I shall demand of \ on ' 
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Cuwart said I will say the truth, though I 
should lose my neck therefor I will not he, ye have 
charged me so sore, if I know it '' 

Then say, know ye not where Krekenpit standeth ? 
Is that in your mind ? " 

The Hare said I knew that well twelve year ago, 
where that standeth Why ask ye that ? It standeth 
in a wood named Hulsterlo, upon a warren m the 
wilderness I have suffered there much sorrow for 
hunger and for cold, yea, more than I can tell Pater 
Symonet the Friar used to make there false money, 
wherewith he bare himself out and aU his fellowship , 
but that was before ere I had fellowship with Ryn the 
Hound, which made me escape many a danger — as 
he could well teU if he were here, and that I never m 
my days trespassed against the King otherwise than 
I ought to do with nght ” 

Reynard said to him Go agam to yonder fellow- 
ship Hear ye, Cuwart ? My Lord the Kmg de- 
sire th no more to know of you ” 

The Hare returned, and went agam to the place he 
came from 

The Fox said " My Lord the Kmg, is it true what 
I said ? " 

'' Yea, Reynard ”, said the Kmg, ” forgive it me , 

I did evil that I beheved you not Now, Re5aiard, 
fnend, find the way that ye go with Ub to the place 
and pit where the treasure lieth ” 

The Fox said ” It is a wonder thmg Thmk ye 
that I would not fam go with you ? — if it were so 
with me that I might go with you m such wise that it 
no shame were unto your Lordship, I would go 
But, nay, it may not be I Hearken what I shall say, 
and must needs, though it be to me viUamy and shame' 
When Isegnm the Wolf, m the Devil's name, went 
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into religion and became a monk shorn in the Order, 
then the provender of six monks was not sufhcient to 
him and had not enough to eat he then plained and 
wailed so sore that I had pitj^ on him, for he became 
slow and sick And, because he uas of m}^ km, I 
gave bun counsel to run away , and so he did ^'\^lere- 
fore I stand accursed, and am m the Pope’s ban and 
sentence I voll to-morrow betimes, as the sun 
nseth, take m}'- way to Rome for to be absolved and 
take pardon And from Rome I voll oiei the sea 
mto the Hol3’^ Land, and viU never return agaui till 
I have done so much good that I ma}'’ with credit 
go vuth jmu It V ere great reproof to 5^ou, m}^ Lord 
the Kmg, m what land that I accompanied jmu that 
men should say ye raided, and accompamed 3'ourself, 
vnth a cursed and person exconununicated ” 

The Kmg said “ Sith that 3'e stand accursed m the 
censures of the Church, if I went vuth 3’’ou men should 
impute vdlamy unto m3'^ crovm I shall then take 
Cuwart or some other to go with me to ICrekenpit , 
and I counsel 3'ou, Re3mard, that 3’e put 3'ou 3 ourself 
out of this curse ” 

“ ]\l3' Lord ”, quoth the Fox, “ therefore wiU I go 
to Rome as hastily as I ma3'' I shall not rest b3’’ 
mght nor day tdl I be absolved ” 

" Re3mard ”, said the Kmg, ” methinketh 3"e are 
turned mto a good wa3’^ God gi\e 30U grace to 
accomphsh weU 3*our desire ” 

As soon as this speakmg was done. Noble the Kmg 
w'ent and stood upon a high stage of stone and com- 
manded silence to all the beasts, and that thei' should 
sit down m a rmg round upon the grass, ever3 one m 
his place after his estate and birth Re3-nard the 
Fox stood b3^ the Queen, whom he ought weU to love 
Then said the Kmg “ Hear 3-e all that be poor and 
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nch, young and old, that standeth here ! Reynard, 
one of the head officers of my house, had done so evil, 
winch this day should have been hanged, hath now 
in this Court done so much that I and my wife the 
Queen have promised to him our grace and fnendship 
The Queen hath prayed much for Inm, msomuch that I 
have made peace with him And I give to him his 
hfc and member[ship of my Council] freely agam, and 
I command you upon your life that ye do worship to 
Re3mard and his wife, and to his children, wheresoever 
j^c meet them by day or night And I will also hear 
no more complamts of Reynard If he hath hereto- 
fore misdone and trespassed, he will no more misdo ne 
trespass, but now better him He wiU to-morrow 
early go to the Pope for pardon and forgiveness of all 
his sms, and forth over the sea to the Holy Land, and 
he wiU not come agam till he bnng pardon of all his 
sms '' 

This tale heard Tyselyn the Raven, and leapt to 
Isegnm, to Brum, and to Tybert, there as they were, 
and said “ Ye caitifs, how goeth it now ^ Ye un- 
happy folk, what do ye here ? Reynard the Fox is 
now a squire and a courtier, and nght great and 
mighty m the Court The Kmg hath acqmtted hmi 
quite of aU his offences, and forgiven him all his 
trespasses and misdeeds And ye be all betrayed 
and appeached 

Isegnm said How msy this be ? I trow Tyselyn 
that ye he 

I do not, certamly said the Raven 

Then went the Wolf and the Bear to the Kmg 
Tybert the Cat was m great care , he was so sore 
afraid that, for to have the Fox's fnendship, he would 
well forgive Reynard the loss of his one eye that he 
lost m the Pnest's house he was so woe he wist not 
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what to do — it were well for him that he never had 
seen the Fox 


CHAPTER XVIII 

How the Wolf and the Bear weje ai rested by the labour of 
Reynard the Fox 

IsEGRiM came proudly over the field before the King, 
and he thanked the Queen, and spake with a fell mood 
lU words on the Fox, m such vase that the Kmg 
heard it and was ivroth, and made the Wolf and the 
Bear anon to be arrested Ye saw never mad dogs 
do more harm than was done to them The}'’ were 
both fast bound so sore that all that mght they might 
not stir hand ne foot They could scarcely roar ne 
move any ]omt Now hear how the Fox forth did ' 
He hated them He laboured so to the Queen that he 
got leave for to have as much of the Bear’s skm upon 
his back as a foot long and a foot broad, for to make 
him thereof a scrip then was the Fox ready if he had 
four strong shoes Now hear how he did for to get 
these shoes ' 

He said to the Queen " Madam, I am your pilgnm 
Here is mme uncle. Sir Isegnm, that hath four strong 
shoes which were good for me If he would let me 
have two of them, I w'ould on the w'ay busily thmk 
on your soul, for it is right that a pilgnm should always 
thmk and pray for them that do him good Thus 
may ye do your soul good if ye wall And also if 5^e 
might get of mme aunt Dame Ersew^’nd also tw'o of 
her shoes to give me, she ma}^ well do it, for she goeth 
but httle out, but abideth ahvaj'^s at home ” 

Then said the Queen ” Re5'nard, such shoes are 
necessax}’’ for you ye may not be wathout them 
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They sliall be good for you to keep your feet whole for 
to pass with them many a sharp mountain and stony 
rocks Ye can find no better shoes for you than such 
as Isegnm and his ivife have and wear They be 
good and strong Though it should touch their life, 
each of them shall give you two shoes with which to 
accomplish 5'’our high pilgnmagc ” 


CHAPTER XIX 

How Isegnm and hts wife Ersewynd must suffer their 
shoes to be plucked off, and how Reynard put on the 
shoes for to go to Rome with 

Thus hath this false pilgrim gotten from Isegnm two 
shoes from his feet, which were hauled off the claws to 
the smews Ye saw never fowl that men roasted he 
so still as Isegnm did when his shoes were hauled off 
He stirred not, and yet his feet bled Then, when 
Isegnm was unshod, then must Dame Ersewjmd his 
wife he down m the grass with a heavy mien And she 
lost there her hinder shoes 

Then was the Fox glad, and said to his aunt m 
scorn '' My dear aunt, how much sorrow have ye 
suffered for my sake ? — ^which me sore repenteth, save 
this — hereof I am glad, for ye are the dearest of all 
my km Therefore I wiU gladly wear your shoes 
Ye shall be partner of my pilgrimage, and share the 
pardon that I shall with your shoes fetch over the sea ” 
Dame Ersew}md was so woe that she scarcely could 
speak Nevertheless this she said " Ah, Re)mard, 
that ye now all thus have your will, I pray God to 
avenge it I ” 

Isegnm and his fellow the Bear held their peace, and 
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were all still Thej’’ were evil at ease, for the}* were 
bound and sore vounded Had Tybcrt tlie Cat ha\c 
been there, he vould also somewhat have suffered, in 
such wise as he would not have escaped thence v ith- 
out hurt and shame 

The nc\t day, vhen the sun arose, Rc3mard then 
did grease his shoes which he had of Iscgrun and 
Ersewynd his wife, and put them on, and bound them 
to his feet, and went to the King and to the Queen and 
said to them with a glad mien “ Noble Lord and 
L.idj , God give j^ou good morrow, and I desire of } our 
grace that I ma}' have wallet and staff blessed as 
belongeth to a pilgnm " 

Then the King anon sent for Bellyn the Ram , and, 
when he came, he said “ Sir Bel]}^, ye shall do mass 
before Reynard, for he shall go on pilgnmagc , and 
gi\e to him w'allct and staff ” 

The Ram answered again, and said " My Lord, I 
dare not do that, for he hath said that he is in the 
Pope’s curse ” 

The King said wliat thereof Master Gel\s hath said 
to u‘^ ' If a man had done as man} sins as all the 

world .ind he would (hen sins forsake, shrive him and 
ncci\e p n.mrt,, and do h} the Piust's counsel — God 
will forgi\t tlKin and he merciful unto him’ Now 
will Re'vnard go o\er the sea into the Hol\ Land, and 
make him cle ir of all his sin^- 

'111' n answenel Ihlhn to the King " I v ill not <lo 
littli lie nmrh he re m mile '•'^ \ ( s(>run me Inrnile m 
the -pint u el e out t hi tori the hishoj) I’n ndi lor ind 
heforu hi-> ate lull uon I nr)-,v uid md In fon 
R ipi lnm^ 111-' oltie 1 d 

1 lu King 1> e m to w 1 \ w roth iind s ud I sh dl 
lUn pr i\ \ ou sei uitu li m h dt i n e ir ' I h lel le \ ' r 
hai g \tni than I -luiuld -^o mm li pi w \ oii for it ' 
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?vT^ \ IA 7 ) pitKPinrs roR piigrimagp 

Whin K un lint the King nngr)', he 
\\ so ifr uil til It III fpinko for f(Mr» and wont to 
liu lit ir ami '‘Uig in In'- hook'', and road sucli linn 
thoj hi ijHn\ oMv Ktunrd, wincli lutlo set llionbj 
i\< tJMt 111 xwaild hue themdit thereof 
WJnn JhJ)\o fJn K'ani Jnd ah ''TkI )ns vruco (h - 
**oitl\ ihtn lu Imng on tlu fo\ s neck a walUt 
<o\<itd with tin sf in of nnnn the IhMp and a httle 
jMhtei l!nrih\ Jinn w is lvt\inrcl ^ead^ toward 
Iuh jonnn \ Ihen looked ho toward the King as 
In h td hM n sf»rie>ufnl to d< [Mrt , and feigned as 
if In h nl w<(n jnst as [jf he )iad laincnltd in liis 
In iri , hut, if lu Inti *\n\ sorrow, it w is lx cause all 
tlu f>l}ur tliat Were tlien were not in llic same plight 
a** lh»' W olf and Bear wen brought in In him iSc\cr- 
tlu 1 ( s lu stood ind pra\ed them all to pra}'' for him, 
Id e as Ik would pru for tlum llic Fox ihouglil 
lint he lamed long and would fain ha\c departed , 
fe*r lu knew himself pvnllj 

The King <Mi\ ' Rextnrd, I am sorrj^ \e be so 
h nu mri will no longer tarr\ '' 

** Na\ , m} Lurtl U is time, for wc ought not spare 
Ui rlo Will *• I pnn jou to gne me leave to depart I 
must do nn pilgrimage 

The King '-aid God he with 3 'ou ^ " and com- 
rn mded fill them of the Court to go and convej^ Key- 
luird on Ins waj, sa\e tlic Wolf and the Bear whicli 
/ is| ]a\^ bound There was none tliat durst he sorry 
then for, and if 3''c liad seen Re3mard ho\e gravely 
lie went with Ills wallet and palster on his slioulder, 
and llic shoes on his feet, 3 'C would have laughed He 
w< nt and shouted him outward wascl3% but he laughed 
in his lieart tluat all Ihc}^ [who] brought him forth 
had a little before been wath him so wroth And also 
the King winch so much hated him, he had made liim 
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such a fool that he b'ocgnt him to his own intent Ke 
was a pngrim of ce ace-ace 

" My Lord the King ”, sa^d the Fot, ” I pray yoa 
to retom again I vnli not that %*e go any further 
vnth me Ye mTght have harm thereby Ye have 
there tv-o murderers arrested. If tr:y escape 30a 
3'e might be hurt hy them I prat* Goa h'-ep yoj. 
from misadventure ’ ’ Yrith tnese words he stoc-d 
uip on niS hind-feet 0*^0 prat'ed ad the blasts grea* 
and small that v oold be partrem of hxS pardon that 
they V ould prat* for him 

Tntt sa.G that tne\' all voYd remember hun 
Then departt-G ne from tne Kmg so hcawd}* that 
man}' of them cme’'. ed. 



CUWART THE HARE SLAIN BY REYNARD 

Cuwart to help me to take my leave of Ermelyn my 
wofe, and to comfort her and my children ” 

Belljm said “ I pray him to comfort them well ” 
With such flattermg words brought he the Hare into 
his hole in an evil hour There found they Dame 
Ermeljm lymg on the ground ivith her younglings, 
which were full of anxiety for dread of Reynard’s 
death But, when she saw him come, she was glad 
But, when she saw his wallet and palster, and espied 
Ins shoes, she marvelled and said “ Dear Re 5 mard, 
how have ye sped ? ” 

He said " I was arrested m the Court, but the 
King let me go I must go a pilgnmage Brum the 
Bear and Isegnm the Wolf they be pledge for me 
I thank the Kmg he hath given to us Cuwart here, for 
to do ivith him what we will The Kmg said himself 
that Cuwart was the first that on us complamed, and 
by the faith that I owe you I am nght wroth on 
Cuwart ” 

Wlien Cuwart heard these words he was sore afraid 
He would have fled but he could not, for the Fox 
stood between lum and the gate , and he caught 
him by the neck Then cned the Hare " Help, 
Bellyn, help ! Where be ye ^ This pilgrim slayeth 
me 1 ” But that cry was soon done, for the Fox had 
anon bitten his throat a-two 

Then said he " Let us go eat this good fat hare ” 
The young whelps came also Thus held they a great 
feast, for Cuwart had a good fat body Ermelyn 
ate the flesh and drank the blood she thanked oft 
the ICing that he had made them so merry The 
Fox said " Eat as much as ye may he wiU pay for 
it if we wiU fetch it ” 

She said " Reynard, I trow ye mock Tell me 
the truth how ye be departed thence ” 
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“ Dame, I have so flattered the Kmg and the Queen 
that I suppose the friendship between us will be right 
thm When he shall know of this, he \vill be angry, 
and hastily seek me for to hang me by mme neck 
Therefore let us depart, and steal secretly away m 
some other forest where we may live mthout fear and 
dread, and there we may live seven year and more 
and [they] find us not There is plenty of good food 
of partndges, woodcocks, and much other wild-fowl. 
Dame , and, if ye will come with me thither, there are 
sweet weUs and fair and clear runnmg brooks — Lord 
God, how sweet air is there ! There may we be m 
peace and ease, and live m great wealth For the 
Kmg hath let me go because I told him that there was 
great treasure m Krekenpit , but there shall he find 
nothmg, though he sought ever This shall sore 
anger him when he knoweth that he is thus deceived 
What I trow ye how many a great he must I he ere 
I could escape from him ? It was hard that I escaped 
out of prison — was never m greater peril ne nearer 
my death But, how it ever go, I shall by my will 
never more come in the King’s danger I have now 
gotten my thumb out of his mouth, that thank I my 
subtlety ” 

Dame Ermel5m said ” Reynard, I counsel that 
we go not into another forest, where we should be 
strange and sohtary We have here aU that we desire 
And ye be here lord of our neighbours — wherefore 
shall we leave this place and adventure us m a worse ^ 
We may abide here sure enough If the Kmg would 
do us any harm or besiege us, here are so many by or 
side holes, m such wise as we shall escape from him 
in abidmg here we cannot do amiss We know all 
by-paths eveiywhere, and, ere he take us with might, 
he must have much help thereto But that ye have 
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sn om that 5'c will go oversea and abide there, that is 
the thing that touche th me most ” 

“ Nay, Dame, care not therefor ‘ How more 
forsworn, how more forlorn ' I went once with a good 
man tliat said to me that an extorted oath, or oath 
sworn by force, was none oath Though I went on 
this pdgnmage, it would not avail me a cat’s tad 
I will abide here and follow your counsel If the King 
hunt after me, I ^vdl keep me as well as I may If he 
be me too mighty, yet I hope with subtlety to begude 
lum I shad unbind my sack If he %vdl seek harm 
he shall find harm ” 

Now was Bcllyn the Ram angry that Cuwart his 
fellow was so long m the hole, and called loud “ Come 
out, Cuwart, m the Dcvd’s name — how long wdl 
Reynard keep you there ? Haste you, and come ! 
Let us go I ” 

Wlien Reynard heard this, he went out, and said 
softly to BeUyn the Ram “ Dear Bellyn, wherefore 
be ye angry ? Cuwart speaketh with his dear aunt 
Methmketh ye ought not to be displeased therefor 
He bade me say to you ye might well go before, and 
he shall come after he is fighter of foot than ye 
He must tarry awhde with his aunt and her chddren 
— they weep and cry because I shall go from them ” 

Bellyn said " What did Cuwart ? Methought he 
cned after help ” 

The Fox answered “ What say ye, BeUyn ^ 
Tfimk ye that he should have any harm ^ Now hark 
what he then did When we were come mto mine 
house, and Ermelyn my wife understood that I 
should go over-sea, she feU down m a swoon , and, 
when Cuwart saw that, he cned loud ‘ Bellyn, 
come help mme aunt to bnng her out of her 
swoon ' " 
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Then said the Ram " In faith, I understood that 
Cuwart had been in great danger ” 

The Fox said "Nay truly, ere Cuwart should have 
any harm m m}?^ house I had hever that my vafe and 
children should suffer much hurt ” 


CHAPTER XXI 

Hoiv the Fox sent the head of Cincart the Hare to the King 
by Bellyn the Ram 

The Fox said " BeLl5m, remember ye not that 3'^cster- 
day the Kmg and his Council commanded me that, 
ere I should depart out of this land, I should send to 
hun two letters ^ Dear cousm, I pray you to bear 
them — they be ready ivritten ” 

The Ram said " I know not If I knew that your 
mditmg and ivntmg were good, j^e might peradventure 
so much pray me that I would bear them, if I had 
anythmg to bear them m ” 

Reynard said " Ye shall not fail to have somewhat 
to bear them m Rather than they should be un- 
bome, I shall rather give 5rou my wallet that I bear, 
and put the Kmg’s letters therem, and hang them 
about your neck Ye shall have of tlie ICmg great 
thanks therefor, and be right welcome to him ” 
Hereupon BeU5m prormsed him to bear these letters 
Then returned Reynard mto his house, and took the 
wallet, and put therem Cuwart ’s head, and brought it 
to BeU5m for to brmg him m danger , and hung it on 
his neck, and charged him not for to look m the 
wallet if he would have the Kmg’s fnendship ” And 
if ye wiU that the Kmg take you mtc his grace and 
love you, say that ye yourself have made the letter 
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and indited il, and ha\c given the counsel that it is 
so well made and wntlcn Ye shall have great 
thanks therefor " 

Bcll3Ti the Ram was glad hereof, and thought he 
would ha\e great thanks, and said ''Reynard, I 
know well nliat yc now do for me I shall be m the 
Court greatlj^ praised when it is knowm that I can so 
well indite and make a letter, though I cannot make 
it Ofttimcs it happtneth that God suffereth some 
to have credit and thanks of the labours and skiQ of 
other men , and so it shall befall me now Now, what 
counsel j c, Reynard ^ Shall Cuwart the Hare come 
with me to tlic Court ^ " 

” Nay ”, said the Fo\ , '* he shall anon follow you 
He cannot yet come, for he must speak with his 
aunt Now go ye forth before I shall show to 
Cuwart secret tJimgs which are not yet known ” 

Bell3m said ” Farewell, Re3mard ” , and went 
him forth to the Court And he ran and hasted so 
fast that he came before midday to the Court, and 
found the King m his palace with his barons The 
King marvelled when he saw him bnng the wallet 
agam which was made of the Bear's skm The Kmg 
said '' Say on, Bell3m — from whence come ye ? 
Where is the Fox: ? How is it that he hath not the 
wallet with him ? ” 

Bell3m said '' My Lord, I shall say you all that I 
know I accompanied Re3aiard unto his house And, 
when he was ready, he asked me if I would for your 
sake bear two letters to you I said, for to do you 
pleasure and honour, I would gladly bear to you 
seven Then brought he to me this wallet wherem 
the letters be, which are mdited by my skiU, and I gave 
counsel of the makmg of them I trow ye saw never 
letters better ne crafther made, ne mdited ” 
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The King commanded anon Bokart, his secretar3% to 
read the letters, for he understood all manner lan- 
guages Tj'bert the Cat and he took the pallet oft 
Bell3m’s neck, and Bell3m hath so far said and con- 
fessed that he therefor m as condemned 
The clerk Bokart imdid the wallet, and dreu out 
Cum art’s head, and said “Alas, vliat letters are 
these ' Certainl3^ m3’^ Lord, this is Cum art’s head ” 

“ Alas ”, said the Kmg, “ that e\er I behe\ed so 
the Fox I ” There might men see great heaimess of 
the Kmg and of the Queen Tlie Kmg m as so angiM' 
that he held long doMn his head, and at last, after 
man3' thoughts, he made a great ci^r, that all the beasts 
Mere afraid of the noise 

Then spake Sir Firapeel the Leopard, m hich v as 
related someM'hat to the ICmg, and said “ Sir Kmg, 
how make 3 e such a noise 1 Ye make sorroM enough 
[as] though the Queen M^ere dead Let this sorroM go, 
and put a good face on it It is great shame Be 3'e 
not a Lord and Kmg of this land ’ Is it not all under 
3'ou that here is ^ ” 

The Kmg said “ Sir Firapeel, hoM should I sufier 
this ^ One false knave and deceiver has betra3'ed me 
and brought me so far that I hate betra3'ed and 
angered m3^ friends the stout Brum the Bear and 
Isegnm the Y’'oLf, which sore me repenteth And 
this goeth agamst m3’’ credit, that I hat e done amiss 
agamst my best barons, and that I trusted and beheved 
so much the false Fox And m3’ Mife is cause thereof 
She pra3’ed me so much that I heard her pra3 er, and 
that me repenteth, though it be too late ” 

“ YTiat though, Sur Kmg ”, said the Leopard, “ if 
there be any thmg misdone, it shall be amended We 
shall git e to Brum the Bear, to Isegnm the Wolf, and 
to Ersew3md his tvife — for the piece of his skm and 
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for tlieir shoes — for to Iiave good peace, Bell3m the 
Ram For he hath confessed lumself that he gave 
counsel and consented to Cuwart's death It is 
reason that he pay-for it And we all \vill go fetch 
Reynard, and we will arrest him, and hang him by the 
neck, mthout law or judgment And therewith all 
wall be content ” 


CHAPTER XXII 

How Belly It the Rain and all hts Itiieage were given %n the 
hands of I segnm and Brmn, and how he was slain 

The King said I will do it gladly ” 

Firapcel the Leopard went tlien to the pnson, and 
unbound them first, and then he said Ye, sirs, I 
bang to you a sure pardon and my Lord's love and 
friendship It repenteth him, and is sorry, that he 
ever hath done, spoken, or trespassed against you, 
and therefore ye shall have a good appomtment And 
also amends he shah give to you — Bellyn the Ram 
and all his hneage from now henceforth to Doomsday, 
in such wise that, wheresoever ye find them, m field or 
m wood, ye may freely bite and eat them without any 
penalty And also the King granteth to you that ye 
may hunt and do the worst ye can to Reynard and all 
his hneage without misdomg This fair great pnvilege 
will the Kmg grant to you ever to hold of him And 
the Kmg will that ye swear to him never to misdo, 
but do him homage and fealty I counsel you to do 
this, for ye may do it honourably " 

Thus was the peace made by Firapeel the Leopard, 
friendly and well And that cost Belljm the Ram his 
coat and also his hfe, and the Wolf's Imeage hold these 
privileges of the King And into this day they 
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devour and eat Bellyn’s lineage wliere that they may 
find them This debate was begun m an evil time, 
for the peace could never sith be made between them ^ 
The Kmg contmued with his Court and feast length 
twelve days longer for love of the Bear and the Wolf, 
so glad was he of the makmg of this peace 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Eow the Kmg held his feast, and how Lapreel the Cony 
complained unto the King upon Reynard the Fox 

To this great feast came all manner of beasts, for the 
Bang caused to be cried this feast over all m that 
land There was the most joy and mirth that ever 
was seen among beasts There was danced mannerly 
the court-dance, with shalms, trumpets, and all 
manner of imnstrelsy The Kmg caused to be 
ordamed so much food that everyone found enough 
And there was no beast in all his land so great ne so 
httle but he was there , and there were many fowls 
and buds also, and aU they that desued the ICmg’s 
friendship were there, savmg Re5mard the Fox, the 
red false pilgnm which lay m await to do harm and 
thought it was not good for him to be there Food 
and drink flowed there There were plays and 
pastimes The feast was full of melody One rmght 
have rejoiced to see such a feast 

And just when the feast had dured eight days, about 
rmd-day came m Cony the Lapreel before the King, 
where he sat at the table with the Queen, and said all 
heavily that aU they heard him that were there 
" My Lord, have pity on my complamt (which is of 
great force) and murder that Reynard the Fox would 



CORBIXT THE ROOK’S COMPL-iIXT 

hd\c done, to nit. jester morrow, as I came nmmng by 
his burro". at Maleperdujs He stood before ius 
door without, hfe a pilgrim I supposed to haie 
passed bj him peaceably toward this feast, and, 
when he saw me come, he came against me sajing his 
beads I salute-d him , but he spal^e not one word, 
but he reached out his nght foot and struck me m the 
neck between mmc cars that I had doubted I should 
ha\e lost my head, but, God be thanked. I was so 
light that I sprang from him \\''ith much pam came 
I off his clavs He raged as he had been angry by 
cause he held me no faster Though I escaped from 
him, I lost mine one ear, and I had four great holes m 
mj head of his sharp nails that the blood sprang out 
and that I was mgh all a-si',oon , but for the great 
fear of my life I sprang and ran so fast from him 
that he could not overtake me See, my Lord, these 
great wounds that he hath made to me with his sharp 
long nails ' I pray you to hae e pity of me, and that 
je viil pumsh this false traitor and murderer, or else 
shall there no man go and come oier the heath m 
Sdfety while he practises his false and knainsh rule ” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Kow Corhant the Rook complained on the Fox for 
the death of Ins wife 

As soon as the Cony had made an end of his complaint, 
came m Corbant the Rook flovm m the place before 
the Kmg and said " Dear Lord, hear me ' I bring 
you here a piteous complaint I ivent to-day m the 
mommg mth Sharpebek my wife, for to play upon the 
heath And there lay Rejmard the Fox down on the 
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ground, like a dead caitiff His eyes stared and bis 
tongue hung long out of his mouth, like a hound had 
been dead We touched and felt lus bell}^ but we 
found thereon no hfe Then went my wife and 
hearkened, and laid her ear before his mouth, for to 
find out if he drew lus breatli, which misfell her e\'il 
for the false fell Fox awaited wcU his time , and, 
when he saw her so nigh him, he caught her by the 
head, and bit it off Then as I in great sorrow, and 
cned loud ' Alas ’ alas ' what is there happened ^ ' 
Then stood he hastily up and reached so covetously 
after me that for fear of death I trembled, and flew 
upon a tree thereby, and saw from far how the false 
caitiff ate and swalloved her in so hungrily that he 
left neither flesh ne bone — no more but a few feathers 
The small feathers he swallowed them m vuth the 
flesh he was so hungr}’-, he would well have eaten 
twam Then went he lus way Then flew I down 
wnth great sorrow', and gathered up the feathers for 
to show them to you here I wnuld not be agam m 
such peril and fear as I was tliere for a thousand mark 
of the finest gold that ever came out of Araby Lfy 
Lord the ICmg, see here this piteous work These 
are the feathers of Sharpebek my wife ! lil}' Lord, if 
ye iviU. have credit, ye must do herefor justice, and 
avenge you m such ivise as men ma}' fear and are 
faithful to you, for if ye suffer thus your safe conduct 
to be broken, ye jnurself shall not go peaceably m 
the highw'ay For the Lords that do not justice, and 
suffer that the law be not executed upon the thieves, 
murderers, and them that nusdo, the}' be partners 
before God of all their misdeeds and trespasses, and 
everj'one then will be a Lord himself Dear Lord, see 
W'eU to [it], for to keep jnurself ” 
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CHAPTER XXV 

IIou^ (hi K^ng sore (ivgry of these complaints 

Koni r the King was sore mo\cd and angry when he 
liad heard tlicsc complaints of the Con}’' and of tlie 
Rook He was so fearful to look on that Ins eyes 
glimmered as fire , he bellowed as loud as a bull, m 
<;uch wise that all the Court quokc for fear, at the 
last lie said, cr}nng " By my crowm and by the truth 
that I owe to my wife, I shall so WTeak and avenge 
these trespasses that it shall be long spoken of after 
That my safe conduct and my commandment is thus 
broken, I was o\cr-foolish that I believed so lightly 
the false knave His false flattenng speech deceived 
me He told me he would go to Rome, and from 
thence over the sea to the Holy Land I gave him 
wallet and palstcr, and made of him a pilgnm, and 
meant all truth Oh, what false touches knows he I 
How can he stuff the sleeve with flocks ! But this 
caused my wnfe It was all by her counsel I am 
not the first that hath been deceived by women's 
counsel, by which many a great hurt hath befallen 
I pray and command all them that are faithful to me 
and desire my fncndship, be they here or wheresoever 
they be, that they with their counsel and deeds help 
me to avenge this over-great trespass, that we and 
ours may abide m honour and credit and this false 
thief m shame That he no more trespass agamst 
our safeguard, I will myself in my person help thereto 
all that I may " 

Isegnm the Wolf and Brum the Bear heard well the 
Kmg's words, and hoped well to be avenged on Rey- 
nard the Fox, but they durst not speak one word 
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The King was so sore moved that none durst well 
speak 

At last the Queen spake " Sire, pour dteu iie 
croyes mye toutes choses que on vous dye, et ne lures pas 
legiermeni A man of credit should not hghtly be- 
heve, ne swear greatly, unto the time he knew the 
matter clearly , and also he ought by nglit hear that 
other party speak There are many that complam 
on other and are m the default themselves Audi 
alteram partem hear the other party I have truly 
held the Fox for good, and upon that that he meant no 
falsehood I helped him what I might But howsoever 
it cometh or goeth, is he e\ul or good, methmketh for 
your credit that ye should not proceed agamst lum 
over-hastdy That were not good ne honest, for he 
cannot escape from you Ye may prison him or flay 
him, he must obey your judgment ” 

Then said Furapeel the Leopard “ My Lord, me- 
thinketh my Lady here hath said to you truth and 
given you good counsel , do ye well and follow her, 
and take advice of your wise Council And if he be 
found guilty m the trespasses that now to you are 
shown, let him be sore punished according to his 
trespasses And if he come not hither ere this feast 
be ended, and excuse hun as he ought by law to do, 
then do as the Council shall advise you But if he 
were twice as much false and ill as he is, I would not 
counsel that he should be done to more than justice ” 

Isegnm the Wolf said " Sir Fuapeel, aU we agree 
to the same , as far as it pleaseth my Lord the Kmg, 
it cannot be better But though Reynard were now 
here, and he cleared him of double so many plaints, 
yet should I bnng forth agamst him that he had 
forfeited his hfe But I wiU now be stfll and say not, 
because he is not present And yet, above all this, 
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lio hath told the King of certain treasure ljung in 
KrcKcnpil m Ilulsterlo Tlierc was never lied a 
greater he therewith he hath us all beguiled, and 
hath core injured me and the Bear I dare lay my 
hfc thereon that he said not thereof a true w'ord 
Now rohbeth he and slealeth upon the heath all that 
goclh forth bj his house Nevertheless, Sir Firapccl, 
what that plcaseth the King and j'ou that must w'ell 
he done But if he wanted to have conic hither, he 
might ha\e been here, for he had knowledge by the 
King's messenger ” 

Tiie King “^aid " We wall none otherwise send for 
him, but I command all them that ow'c me service and 
wall my honour and credit that tliej’’ make them ready 
to the war at (he end of si\ da 3 's, all them that are 
archers and have bows, guns, cannons, horsemen and 
footmen, that all these be ready to besiege Male- 
perduj's I shall destroy Reynard the Fox, if I be a 
king Yc Lords and Sirs, what say ye hereto ? Will 
}c do this wath a good wall ? ” 

And they said and cned all " Yea w'e. Lord, when 
that jc wall, we wall all go wath you 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

How Grymharl {he Badger wanted the Fox that the 
Ktiig was wroth and would slay Inm 

All these words heard Grymbart the Badger, which 
w^as his brother’s son He was sorry and angry If 
it might have profited he ran then the highway to- 
ward Malepcrdu 5 's He spared neither bush ne hedge, 
but he hasted so sore that he sweated He was 
anxious for Re 5 mard his red uncle , and, as he went, 
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he said to himself " Alas, in what danger are ye 
come ! WTiat i\ill become of you ' Shall I see you 
brought from hfc to death, or else exiled out of the 
land ^ Truly I may be m ell anxious, for } e be head 
of all our lineage 3'e be inse of counsel , 5’’e be readj 
to help 3^our fnends when thc3' ha\enecd, 3^e can 
so i\ell show 3^our reasons, that where 30 speak yc 
wan all ” 

With such manner w^aihng and piteous w ords came 
GiyTObart to Maleperdu3's, and found Re3’nard his 
uncle there standing, which had gotten two pigeons 
as the3’^ came first out of their nest to tr3’' if the3f could 
fl3’', and because the feathers on their wings w’cre too 
short the3' feU down to the ground , and as Re3aiard 
w^as gone out to seek his food he espied them and 
caught them, and w as come home with them 

And when he saw Gr3anbart commg, he tamed and 
said " ^^'elcome, my best beloved nephew' that I 
know m aU m3' kmdred Ye have nm fast — are 
aU besweat , have ye any new tidings ^ ” 

" Alas ”, said he, ” dear imcle, it standeth eMl with 
3'ou Ye have lost both life and goods The Kmg 
hath sw'om that he shall give 3'ou a shameful death 
He hath commanded aU his folk within six days for 
to be here Archers, footmen, horsemen, and people 
m w'ams ! And he hath guns, cannons, tents, and 
pamhons And also he hath caused torches to be 
earned See before you, for ye have need Isegnm 
and Brum are better now' with the Kmg than I am 
with 3'ou All that they wiU is done Isegnm hath 
caused him to imderstand that ye be a thief and a 
murderer — ^he hath great lU-wiU to 3'Ou Lapreel the 
Cony and Corbant the Rook have made a great com- 
plamt also I am very' anxious for your life, that for 
dread I am all sick ” 
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RCYXARD TO RETURN TO THE COURT 

" Puf ! ” said tlic Fo\ *' Dear nephew, is there 
nothing else ’ Be ye so sore afraid hereof ? Put a 
good face on it boldly Though the King himself 
and all (hat arc in the Court had sworn my death, 
}ct shall I be c\aUcd abo\c them all They may all 
busil}' jangle, clatter, and give counsel, but the 
Court cannot prosper without me and my wiles and 
subtlety ” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

HolO Reynard the Fo\ came another time to the Court 

" Dear nephew , let all these things pass, and come 
here in and see wliat I shall give you — a good pair of 
fat pigeons ' I love no food better They are good 
to digest They may almost be swallowed m all 
whole — the bones are half blood , I eat them with 
the other I feel myself othenvise encumbered m my 
stomach — therefore eat I gladly hght food My wofe 
Ermclyn shall receive us fnendly , but tell her nothmg 
of tins thmg, for she would take it overheavily She 
IS tender of heart , she might for fear fall m some 
sickness a little thing goeth sore to her heart And 
to-morrow early I will go with you to the Court , and, 
if I may come to speech and may be heard, I will so 
answer that I shall touch some mgh enough Nephew, 
will not ye stand by me as a fnend ought to do to 
another ? ” 

“ Yes truly, dear uncle ”, said Grymbart , “ and all 
my goods are at your commandment ” 

” God thank you, nephew I ”, said the Fox " That 
is well said I If I may hve, I will [rejqmte it you ” 

" Uncle ”, said Grymbart, " ye may well come 
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before all the Lords and e'srcuse you There shall none 
arrest you ne hold, as long as ye bo m your words 
The Queen and the Leopard have gotten that ” 

Then said the Fox “ Therefor I am glad , then I 
care not for the best of them a hair I shall well save 
myself ” 

They spoke no more hereof, but went forth into the 
burrow, and found Ermclyii there sitting by her 
younglings, which arose up anon and received them 
fnendly Grj^mbart saluted his aunt and the children 
mth fnendly words The two pigeons which Rejmard 
had taken were made ready for their supper Each of 
them took his part, as far as it would stretch , if each 
of them had had one more there would but httle have 
[been] left over The Fox said ” Dear nephew, how 
hke ye my children Rossel and Re5mardm ? They 
shall do credit to all our hneage They begm already 
to do well The one catcheth well a chicken, and the 
other a pullet They know well also how to plunge 
m the water after lapwungs and ducks I would oft 
send them for provender, but I \vill first teach them 
how they shall keep them from the snares, from the 
hunters, and from the hounds If they were so far 
come that they were vnse, I durst weU tnist to them 
that they would well victual us m many good divers 
foods that we now lack And they like and follow me 
well, for they play all ragmg, and where they hate they 
look fnendly and merrily , for thereby they bnng 
them under theu feet, and bite the throat asunder 
This IS the nature of the Fox They are swift m their 
takmg, which pleaseth me well ” 

" Uncle ”, said Grymbart, ” ye may be glad that ye 
have such wise children And I am glad of them 
also, because thej'’ be of my km ” 

” Grymbart ”, said the Fox, ” ye have sweat and 
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Wolf and his "ttofe to lose their shoes , I [apjpeased the 
King with great hes, and persuaded him that the Wolf 
and the Bear would have betraj-ed him and would 
have slam him — so I made the Kmg nght VToth with 
them where the}' deserved it not * also I told to the 
Kmg that there vas great treasure m Hulsterlo, of 
which he was never the better ne ncher, for I hed 
all that I said , I led Bell}m the Ram and Cuwart the 
Hare with me, and slew Cuw art, and sent to the King 
by Bell5'n Cuwart ’s head m scorn , and I struck the 
Cony between the ears that almost I took awa}’- his 
life from him, for he escaped agamst my will, he was 
to me overswift , the Rook ma}’’ well complam, for I 
swallowed m Dame Sharpebek his wife And also I 
have forgotten one thmg the last time that Iwasshnven 
to 3'ou, which I hai e sith bethought me , and it w as 
of great deceit that I did — which I now will teU 5’^ou. 

“ I came with the Wolf w alkin g between Houthulst 
and Elverd5Tige There saw we go a red mare, and 
she had a black colt, or a foal, of four months old, 
which was good and fat Isegnm was almost starved 
for hunger, and pra5'ed me go to the Z^Iare and find 
out of her if she would sell her foal 

" I ran fast to the jMare, and asked that of her 
She said she would sell it for mone}' 

" I demanded of her, how she would sell it 
“ She said ‘ It is written on mv hmder foot 
If ye can read and be a clerk ye may come see and 
read it ’ 

“ Then knew I well where she would be, and I said . 

‘ Nay, for sooth, I cannot read And also I desue not 
to buy your child Isegnm hath sent me hither, and 
would fam know the pnce thereof ’ 

“ The Mare said ‘ Let him come then himself, and 
I will let him have knowledge ’ 
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far — for ye were so wise that no man could read it 
better than ye ' 

" ‘ Alas, Reynard, alas ' ' said the Wolf, ‘ I pray you 
to leave your moclong I am so foul abused and sore 
hurt that a heart of stone might have pity on me ' 
The whore mth her long leghad an iron foot — thought 
the nads thereof had been letters, and she hit me at 
the first stroke six great vounds m my head that 
almost it IS cloven Such manner letters shall I never 
more desire to read ’ ' Dear uncle, is that truth that 

5^e tell me ^ I have great marvel I held you for 
one of the vosest clerks that now hve ! Now I hear 
weU it IS true what I long smce have read and heard, 
that the best clerks are not the wisest men The lay 
people sometimes wax wise The cause that these 
clerks are not the wisest is that they study so much 
m the knowledge and science that they therem are 
fools ' Thus brought I Isegnm m this great burden 
and harm, that he scarcely retamed his hfe 

" Dear nephew, now have I told you all my sms 
that I remember ^Miatsoever faU at the Court — I 
know never how^ it \viLl stand with me there — I am not 
now so sore afraid, for I am clear from sm I ^vlll gladly 
come to mercy and receive penance by your counsel ” 

Grymbart said “ The trespasses are great Never- 
theless, who that IS dead must abide dead, and there- 
fore I ^vlll forgive it you altogether, with the fear that 
ye shall suffer therefor ere ye shall be able to excuse 
you of the death, and hereupon I will absolve j'^ou 
But the most damagmg that 3'^e shall ha've shall be 
that ye sent Cuwart's head to the Court, and that ye 
blmded the Kmg mth subtle hes Uncle, that was 
nght evil done ” 

The Fox said “ ^Vhat, dear nephew ! \^Tio that 
will go through the world this to hear and that to see 
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‘^Tui th vi uliu r lo till, iralj it ina> not ck irlj he done 
lhn\ ^‘houKl ntu nun hinclK )ion<\ hat if lie lickid 
Inv finjH 1 an of tiinc'- irtniblid and j)ucke(l m 
jn\ t<anraiui tiod ihoM all thing and mine 

hllou t iui^'tiins as nn^tlf, as is lu (ukI wtll accept- 
al>U \ml liturilnn; lo las J lu Jiat liou llunk ye 
tint n oon fft>m uitlan hgldtth igainst (he out\\*ird 
v\i!I ? — tJa n land 1 ill stdl in an If, that nu llanketh 
I ln\e h»s( all nu uits^ iritl knon not uiiat me ftilelh 
I an thtu in saUi a thonght I ha\t now all left my 
sin , and halo ill thing th it is not good, and climb m 
hij h contunplation aho\e Jns commauhmnls lint 
this spatial fTaie hue 1 when 1 ^im alone , but m a 
shoii vlnlv after wlan tin woild cuimth m me, then 
tuii! I in nu ui\ so m ui} stones, and the foul tracks 
(hat tlu.H h/o-e prelate,s and neli pnei>ls go m, that I 
im inon (dtn agiin Then connlli the world, uid 
will hue (Ins, and the fhsli will lue pJe.isantly 
which h} before me so man} things that I then lose 
all m\ good thougJils and purj) 0 ‘,e I Jiear tJicrc 
sing, pipe, laugh, pli}, md all mirth, and I hear 
tint tliese prcl ites ind rich curates pieaeh and say 
all othensjse (h in they think and do ihere le.irn I 
lo li( Jlie lies arc most used m llic Lord's Courts , 
cert unly Lords, J^idies, Pnesls, iind Clerks make most 
Jies iMen dare not tell lo the Lords now^ the truth 
There IS defect / must /latter and lie also, or else 
I should be sliut vilhout the door I liave often 
heard men say truth and nghtfiilly, and have their 
reason made wath a lie like to their purpose, \vlio 
brought it m and went through because their matter 
should seem the fairer The he oftlnncs cometh 
unawares, and fallcth in tlic matter unwittingly , 
and so, when she is well clad, it goeth forth through 
With that other 
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" Dear nephew, thus must men now he here and 
there, say sooth, flatter and menace, pray and curse, 
and seek every man upon his feeblest and weakest 
\^flio otherwise will now dwell m and use the world 
than devise a he m the fairest wise, and that emvrap 
wth kerchiefs about m such ^vlse that men take it for 
a truth, he is not run away from his master Knows 
he that subtlety m such \vise that he stammer not 
m his words, and may then be heard, nephew, this 
man may do wonder He may wear scarlet and grey 
He winneth m the spiritual law and temporal also, and 
wheresoever he hath to do Now are there many 
false knaves that have great envy that the}' have so 
great advantage, and thmk that they know also well 
how to he , and take on them to he and to teU it 
forth He would fain eat of the fat morsels But 
he is not so beheved ne heard And many are there 
that be so dull and foohsh that when they think best 
to pronounce and show their matter and come to the 
pomt, they fall beside and out thereof, and cannot 
then help themselves, and leave their matter without 
tail or head — and he is accounted for a fool and 
many mock them therewith But who can give to 
his lymg a pomt, and pronounce it without stammer- 
ing, like as it were written before him, and that he 
can so bhnd the people that his l}Tng shall better be 
beheved than the truth — that is the man What 
cleverness is it to say the truth that is good to do ^ 
How laugh these false subtle knaves that give counsel, 
to make these hes and set them forth, and make un- 
nght go above right, and make bills and sets m things 
that never were thought ne said, and teach men 
see through then fingers — and all for to wm money, 
and let then tongues to hne for to mamtam and 
strengthen then hes Alas, nephew, this is an evil 
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The Fox came in and fell down on his knees before 
the King, and began his words and said 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Hoia Rc)>nard the Fox excused hvn bejore the King 

“ God, from whom nothmg may be lud and above all 
thmg IS mighty, save my Lord the Kang and my Lady 
the Queen, and give him grace to know who hath nght 
and who hath VTong For there hve many m the 
world that seem otherwise outward than they be 
^vlthm I would that God showed openly every man's 
misdeeds, and aU their trespasses stood unitten on 
their foreheads, and it cost me more than I now say , 
and that ye, my Lord the King, knew as much as I 
do how I dispose me both early and late m your ser- 
vice And therefore am I complamed on of the evil 
knaves, and with lies am put out of your grace and 
esteem , and would charge me with great offences, 
mthout deservmg, agamst aU right Vdierefore I 
cry out Harow ' on them that so falsely have belied 
me, and brought me in such trouble Howbeit, I 
hope and know you both, my Lord and my Lady, for 
so wise and discreet, that ye be not led nor believe such 
lies ne false tales out of the nght way, for ye have not 
been accustomed so to do Therefore, dear Lord, I 
beseech you to consider by your wisdom aU things 
by nght and law Is it m deed or m speech. Do every 
man nght I desire no better He that is guilty and 
found faulty, let him be punished Men shall weU 
know ere I depart out of this Court who that I am 
I cannot flatter — I ivfll always show openly my head.” 
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How the Ktng answered upon Reynard*s c 

All they that were in the palace were all 
wondered that the Fox spake so stoutly 
The King said " Ha, Reynard, how well 
your deceit and salutation do 1 But your ' 
may not help you I thmk well that ye shall 
for your works be hanged by your neck I 
much chide with you , but I shall short[en] 

That ye love us well — that have ye well 
the Cony and on Corbant the Rook Your 
and your false mventions shall without long 
make you to die 'A pot maj^ go so long to 
that at the last it cometh broken-to-pieces ' 

I thmk your pot, that so oft hath deceived us, 
now hastily be broken ” 

Re 5 mard was m great fear of these words 
wished well he had been at Cologne when he 
thither ♦ Then, thought he, I must here 
how that I do 

** My Lord the King said he, " it were well reasc 
that ye heard my words aU out Though I were con- 
demiied to the death, yet ought ye to hear my words 
out I have yet heretofore time given to you many a 
good counsel and profitable, and m need always have 
abided by you where other beasts have departed and 
gone theu* way If now the evil beasts with false 
matters have before you with wrong behed me, and I 
might not come to mme excuse, ought I not then to 
[com]plam ? I have before this seen that I should be 
heard before another , yet might these thmgs well 
change and come m their old state Old good deeds 
ought to be remembered I see here many of my 
Imeage and friends standing that seem they set now 

♦ An impossibility even for Reynard ! 
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little by me, which nevertheless should sore grieve 
in their hearts, that ye, my Lord the King, should 
destroy me wongfully If ye so did, ye should 
destroy the truest serv'ant that ye have m all your 
lands What think ye. Sir King, had I known myself 
guilty m any feat or offence, that I would have come 
hither to the law among all mine enemies ? Nay, 
Sire, nay ! Not for all the world of red gold 1 For I 
was free and at large Wdiat need had I to do that ? 
But, God be thanked, I know myself clear of all mis- 
deeds, that I dare well come openly m the light and 
to answer to all the complaints that an}^ man can say 
on me But when Grymbart brought me first these 
tidings, then was I not well pleased by half with my- 
self, that I leapt here and there as an unwise man , 
and, had I not been m the censures of the Church, I 
had without tarrying have come, but I went gnevmg 
on the heath, and knew not what to do for care 
“And then it happened that Mertyne,mine uncle, the 
Ape, met with me , which is ^vlser in clerkship than 
some Pnests He hath been advocate for the Bishop 
of Cambrai nme year dunng He saw me m this 
great sorrow and heavmess, and said to me ‘ Dear 
cousm, methmketh ye are not well with yourself — 
what aileth you ? Who hath displeased you ? A 
burden ought to be given m knowledge to fnends 
A true fnend is a great help he findeth oft better 
counsel than he that the burden resteth on, for who- 
soever IS burdened with matters is so heavy and en- 
cumbered with them that oft he cannot begin to find 
the remedy, for such be so woe, hke as they had lost 
their understanding ’ I said ‘ Dear uncle, ye say 
truth, for m like wise is fallen to me I am brought 
mto a great heavmess, undeserved and not guilty, by 
one to whom I have always been a hearty and great 
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fn< nd tint u tin Con} whicli canii lo me }cstcr- 
ch\ jn th» rnornini; vhea I sat Ixfort my house and 
^xul mitrn*- * 

IK toKl in< lit would go to the Court, and saluted 
me ftj* ndK , atul I him again 

Tin n Siiid Ju to me ' Good I\c}inrd, I am an- 
himgtfvd and utary Ha\c }c any food ^ ' 

'' I <a2d * 'i ta, tnoiigh — come near ' 

Tliui ga\t I him a couple of rolls with sweet 
Inilter It was ujxm a Wednesdaj, on winch d i} I 
am not wont lo eat anj fledi, and dso I fasted be- 
ciu'^oof tins feast of W hilsunlidc which approached 
Tor who tfiat will taste of the highest wisdom, and 
luc gho-tl} m ) Lt ping the Commandments of our 
Lord, he mu‘'t fa^^t and make him ready against the 
high fc L( ^ os cs^oU paraU Dear uncle, I ga\c 
him fair white bread with sweet butter wherewith 
a man might well l>e ex^d that were much hungiy^ 
“And when he had eaten his l>cll}ful, then came 
my }oungC-St son, and would lia\e tafen away 
that was left Tor joung children would alwajs 
fain cat \nd with that he touched for lo have taken 
*-omewhat — the Cony smote Roosel before lus mouth 
that lus teeth bled, and he fell down half a-swoon 
\\ lien Rejmardm, mine eldest son, saw that, he sprang 
lo the Cony and caught him b} the head, and would 
have slain him had I not rescued him I helped him 
that lie went from him, and beat my child sore tlicrc- 
for 

“ Laprcel the Cony ran to my Lord the King, and 
said I would have murdered him See, uncle, thus is 
the charge made against me and the blame laid on me 
And yet he complaincth, and I [comjplam not 

" After this came Corbant the Rook, flying with a 
sorrowful noise I asked what him ailed 
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” And he said . ‘ AJas, m}* is dead ' Yonder 
heth a dead hare full of maggots and v.onns, and 
there she ate so much thereof that the vrorms have 
bitten a-t\\ o her throat ’ 

" I asked him how cometh that bj* He vroold not 
speak a word more ; but flevr his way, and left me 
standmg 

" Now saith he that I have bitten and slain her 
How should I come so mgh her ? For she flyeth and I 
go a-foot Behold, dear unde, thus I am accused ’ 
I ma}’ say v ell that I am unhappy But peradventure 
it is for mme old sms It were good for me if I could 
patientl}' sufier it 

" The Ape said to me ‘ Nephev, , ye shall go to the 
Court before the Lords, and excuse 3 *ou ’ 

Alas, unde, that ma}’ not be, for the Archdeacon 
hath put me in the Pope’s curse because I counselled 
Isegnm the Wolf for to leave his religion at Elmare 
and forsake his habit He complamed to me that he 
hved so straitl}-, as m long fastmg and many thmgs 
readmg and singing, that he could not endure it * if 
he should long abide there, he would cLe I had pin’’ 
of his complaimng, and I helped him as a true fnend 
that he came out YTuch now me sore repent eth, 
for he laboureth all that he can against me to the 
Kin g for to cause me to be hanged Thus doth he 
etui for good See, unde, thus am I at the end of all 
my wits and of counseL For I must go to Rome for 
an absolution, and then will my wife and children 
suSer much harm and blame. For these el'll beasts 
that hate me will do to them all the hurt they may, 
and expel them where they can. And I would well 
defend them if I were free of the curse, for then I 
would go to the Court and excuse me, where now I 
dare not I should do great sm if I came among the 
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good people — I am afraid God would plague 
me ' 

Na}^ cousm^ be not afraid Ere I could suffer 
you [to be] in this anxiety, I know the way to Rome 
well I understand me on this work I am called 
there Mertyne the Bishop's Clerk, and am well be- 
known there I shah, caused to be cited the Arch- 
deacon and take a plea against him , and shall bung 
With me for you an absolution agamst his will, for I 
know there aU that is for to be done or left There 
dwelleth Simon, nune uncle, which is great and mighty 
there Who that may give aught, he helpeth him 
anon There is Prentout, Wayte, Scathe, and other 
of my f nends and alhes Also I shall take some money 
with me if I need any The prayer is with gifts 
bold with money always the nght goeth forth A 
true fnend will for his fnend adventure both life and 
goods, and so wiU I for you m your nght Cousm, 
put a good face on it ! I will not rest after to-morrow 
till I come to Rome, and I will sohcit your matters 
And go ye to the Court as soon as ye may All your 
misdeeds and the sms that have brought you m the 
great sentence and curse, I make you quit of them, and 
take them upon myseU When ye come to the Court, 
ye shall find there Rukenawe my wife, her two sisters, 
and my three children, and many more of our hneage 
Dear cousm, speak to them boldly My wife is par- 
ticularly wise, and will gladly do somewhat for her 
fnends Who that hath need of help will find m her 
great fnendship One shall always look to his fnends, 
though he hath angered them, for blood must creep 
where it cannot go And if so be that ye be so over- 
burdened that ye can have no justice, then send to 
me by night and day to the Court of Rome, and let me 
have knowledge thereof, and all then that are m the 
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land — IS it I^ing or Queen, ^vlfe or man — I iviU bnng 
them all in the Pope’s curse, and send there an mter- 
dict that no man shall read ne smgen ne chnsten 
children, ne bury the dead, ne receive sacrament tdl 
that ye shall have good justice Cousm, this will I 
well get, for the Pope is so sore old that he is but 
httle set by, and the Cardmal of Pure Gold hath aU 
the might of the Court He is young and great of 
fnends , he hath a concubme whom he much loveth, 
and vhat she desireth that getteth she anon See, 
cousm, she is mme mece, and I am great and may do 
much with her, m such \vise what I desire I fail not of 
it but am always furthered therem A^dierefore, 
cousm, bid my Lord the Kmg that he do you justice 
I know weU he voll not refuse you, for justice is heavy 
enough to every man ’ 

“ ]\Iy Lord the Kmg, when I heard this I laughed, 
and vath great gladness came hither, and have told 
you all truth If there be any m this Court that can 
la}?^ on me any otlier matter with good witness, and 
pro\e it, as ought to be to a noble man, let me then 
make amends according to the law , and, if he wiU not 
thus settle the matter, then set me day and field, and 
I shall make good on him so long as he be of as good 
birth as I am and to me hke , and wlio that can with 
fighting get the honour of the field, let him have it 
This nght hath stood 3'ct hitherto, and I will not it 
should be broken by me The lav and justice doth 
no man VTong ” 

All the beasts, both poor and nch, vere all still 
when the Fox spake so stoutly The Cony Laprccl 
and the Rook w ere so sore afraid that they durst not 
speak, but took themselves off rapidly out of the Court 
both two, and, when they were m the open far in the 
plain, the} said " God grant that this fell murderer 
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may fare evil I He can bewrap and cover his false- 
hood that Ins words seem as true as the Gospel 
Hereof know cth no man but us how should we bnng 
witness ^ It IS better that we yield and depart, than 
we should hold a field and fight with him he is so 
shrewd, yea, though there of us were five, we could 
not defend us, but that lie should slay us all " 

Isegnm the Wolf and Brum the Bear were woe m 
themself when they saw tliesc twain quit the Court 
The King said " If any man will complam, let 
him come forth, and we shall hear him yesterday 
came here so many — where arc they now Reynard is 
here ? 

The Fo\ said " My Lord, there are many that com- 
plam, and if they saw their adversary they would be 
still and make no [comjplaint — ^witness now of Lapreel 
the Cony and Corbant the Rook, which have com- 
plained on me to you m my absence , but, now that I 
am come m your presence, they flee away and dare not 
abide by their words If men should beheve false 
knaves, it would do much harm and hurt to the good 
men — as for me it matters not Nevertheless, my 
Lord, if they bad by your commandment asked of me 
forgiveness, howbeit they have greatly trespassed, yet 
I had for your sake pardoned and forgiven them, 
for I will not be out of chanty, ne hate ne complam 
on mine enemies But I set all thmgs m God's hand 
he shall work and avenge it as it please th him " 

The Kmg said " Re3mard, methmketh ye be 
[ag]gneved, as ye say Are ye withinforth as ye seem 
outward ? Nay, it is not so clear ne so open, nowhere 
nigh, as ye here have showed I must say what my 
gnevance is, which toucheth your credit and life — 
that IS to know that you have done a foul and shameful 
trespass when I had pardoned you all your offences 
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“ Methmketh it is so here There be many that see 
a straw m another’s eye that cannot see a beam in his 
o^vn There be many that judge other, and himself is 
worst of all Though one fall oft, and at last anseth 
up and cometh to mercy, he is not thereof damned 
God receiveth all them that desire his mercy Let 
no man condemn another though they know that lie 
had done amiss , yet let them see their own defaults, 
and then may they themself correct first f \ then 
Reynard my cousm should not fare the ^ For 
his father and his grandfather have alwa^o been in 
more love and reputation m this Court than Isegrim 
the Wolf or Brum the Bear, with aU their friends and 
lineage It liath been heretofore an unhke com- 
parison — the wisdom of Reynard my cousin, and the 
honour and credit of him that he hath done, and the 
counsel of them for they know not how the world 
gocth Methmketh this Court is all turned upside- 
down These false knaves, flatterers, and deceivers 
arise and wax great by the Lords, and arc enhanced 
up , and the good, true, and wise are put down, for 
they have been wont to counsel truly and for the hon- 
our of the King I cannot sec how' this may stand 
long " 

Then said the King " Dame, if he had done to you 
such trespass as he hath done to others, you w'ould 
rue it Is it wonder that I hate him ^ He lirc.ikelli 
away my safeguard Have ye not heard the com- 
plaints that here have been showed of liim — of murder, 
of theft, and of treason ’ Ha\ e 3'e sucli trust m lum ^ 
Think ye that lie is thus good and clear ? — then set 
him up on the altar, and w'orship and pray to him as 
to a Saint But there is none in all the world that can 
say any good of him j'c may say much for him, but 
m the end ye shall find him all naught He hath 
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neither kin, nc comracl, no friend that will enterprise 
to help him He hath so deserved I have great 
marA'cl of you I heard never of none that hath 
fellowshippcd wath him that ever thanked him or 
said any good of him save you now, but always he 
hath struck them with his tail ” 

Tlic shc-Ape answered and said " My Lord, I love 
him, and have him in great chanty And also I know 
a good deed that he once in your presence did, whereof 
ye acknowledged him great thanks Though now it 
be thus turned, yet shall the heaviest weigh most 
A man shall love his fnend by measure, and not his 
enemy hate overmuch Steadfastness and constancy 
IS fitting and belioveth to the Lords, howsoever the 
world tumeth Me ought not to praise too much the 
day, till even be come Good counsel is good for him 
that will do thereafter 


CHAPTER XXX 

A -parable of a man that delivered a serpent 
from peril of death 

" Now two year past came a Man and a Serpent here 
into this Court for to have judgment, which was to 
you and yours nght doubtful The Serpent stood m a 
hedge where he expected to have gone through , but 
he was caught m a snare by the neck that he could not 
escape without help but would have lost his life there 
The Man came forth by, and the Serpent called to 
him and cried, and prayed the Man that he would help 
him out of the snare or else he must there die 

“ The Man had pity of him, and said ' If thou 
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It to save my Me for need of Me one may break Ms 
oath and promise ' 

" Sly Lord, that time were ye and all your Council 
hereinth embarrassed For your Noble Grace saw the 
great sorrow of the STan, and ye would not that a Tn^jn 
should for his gentleness and kmdness be judged to 
death And, on that other, sith hunger and need to 
sa\ e the Me seeketh narrowly to be helped, here 
was none m ah the Court that knew not the justice 
hereof There were some that would fam the Sian 
had be helped I see them here standmg I know 
weU the}’’ said that they knew not how to end this 
matter 

“ Then commanded ye that Reynard my nephew 
should come and say his adnce m this matter That 
time was he above ah other beheved and heard m this 
Court, and ye bade him give sentence accordmg to the 
best justice, and we ah will fohow him, for he knew the 
ground of the law 

“ Re5maxd said ‘ Sly Lord, it is not possible to 
give a true sentence after their words, for m hear- 
sa}'mg are oft hes But if I might see the Serpent m 
the same penl and need that he was m uhen the Sian 
loosed him and unboimd, then knou I weU what I 
should say And who that would do otherwise, he 
should imsdo against justice ’ 

" Then said ye, my Lord ‘ Re}-nard, that is ueU 
said SVe ah accord hereto, for no man can say 
better ’ 

" Then went the Sian and the Serpent mto the place 
where he found the Serpent Rejoiard bade that the 
Serpent should be set m the snare in like wise as he 
was And it was done 

" Then said 5^e, my Lord ‘ Rejmard, how thmketh 
you now ^ Mhat judgment shall ve gn e ^ 



REYNARD’S JUDGMENT 

" Tlicn said Reynard the Fox ' My Lord, now are 
they both like as they were before They have 
ncitlier won nc lost Sec, my Lord, how I judge for 
anglit, as far as it shall please your Noble Grace 
If the Man will now loose and unbind the Serpent, 
upon the promise and oath that he before made to him, 
he may well do it But, if he think that he for any- 
thing should be encumbered or hindered by the 
Serpent, or for need of hunger would break his oath 
and promise, then judge I that the Man may go freely 
where he wll, and let the Serpent abide stiU bound, 
like as he might have done at the beginning for he 
would have broken his oath and promise, when he 
helped him out of such fearful jxsnl Thus thinketh 
me a rightful judgment that the Man shall have his 
free choice like as he before had ’ 

" Lo I my Lord, this judgment thought you good, 
and all your Council which at that time were by you , 
and followed the same, and praised Reynard’s wisdom, 
that he had made the Man quit and free Thus the 
Fox wisely kept your noble honour and credit, as a 
true servant is bound to do to his Lord Where hath 
the Bear or the Wolf done ever to you so much 
honour ? They know well how to howl and bellow, 
steal and rob, and cat fat morsels and fill their belhes, 
and then judge they for justice and law that small 
thieves that steal hens and cluckens should be hanged, 
but they themself that steal kme, oxen, and horses, 
they shall go quit and be Lords And same as though 
they were wiser than Solomon, Avicenna, or Aristotle , 
and each will be held high proud, and praised of great 
deeds and bold , but if they come where as it is to 
do, they are the first that flee Then must the simple 
go forth before, and they keep the reward behmd 
Och, my Lord, these and other hke to them be not 
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wise, but they destro}* to%vn, castle, land, and people 
They reck not vrhose house bumeth so that the}?’ ma}* 
warm them by the coals They seek all their ovm 
advantage and particular profit But Reynard the 
Fox and all his fnends and hneage have care for and 
think to prefer the honour, credit, advantage, and 
profit of their Lord, and for wise counsel which oft 
more profiteth here than pnde and boast This doth 
Reynard, though he have no thanks At length it 
shall be well known who is best and doth most profit 
My Lord, ye sa}' that his km and hneage draw all 
away from him, and stand not b}^ him for his false- 
hood and deceivable and subtle touches I would 
another had said that — ^there should then such 
revenge be taken thereof, that he would groan that 
ever he saw him But, my Lord, we will bear with 
you . ye may say your pleasure, and also I say it not 
by you. Were there any that would do anything 
against you, with words or with works, him that would 
we so do to, that men would say we had been there 
Where fightmg is, we are not wont to be afraid. My 
Lord, by your leave I may well give you knowledge 
of Reynard’s fnends and km There are man}^ of 
them that for his sake and love will adventure hfe 
and goods I know m\*self for one I am a mfe I 
should, if he had need, set my hfe and goods for him 
Also I have three fuU-waxen children which are bold 
and strong, whom I would all together set at hazard 
for his love rather than I should see him destro 3 'ed , 
\*et had I hever die than I sau them miscarri’' before 
mme eyes, so well love I them 
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D4ME RVKLNA IVE’S SPEECH FOR REYNARD 


CHAPTER XXXr 

Which arc friends and km nnio Reynard the Fox 

” Tj!C first child is named Bytelouse, which is much 
chenshed, and can make much sport and game, where- 
fore IS given to him the fat trenchers and much other 
good food, v'hich cometh well to profit of Fulrorape his 
brother And also my third child is a daughter, and 
is named Hatemt — she can well pick out hce and nits 
out of men’s heads These three are to each other 
true wherefore I love them well ” 

Dame Rukenawe called them forth, and said 
” Welcome, my dear children 1 To me forth, and 
stand by Reynard, your dear nephew " 

Tlicn said she " Come forth all ye that are of my 
km and Reynard’s, and let us pray the Kmg that he 
will do to Reynard justice of the land ” 

Then came forth many a beast anon, as the Squirrel, 
the Musk-rat, the Polecats, the Marten, the Beaver 
with his wife Ordegale, the Genet, the Ostrole, the 
Bonsmg, and the Ferret — these twam eat as fam 
poultry as doth Reynard The Otter and Pante- 
croet his wife, whom I had almost forgotten — yet 
were they before, with the Beaver, enemies to the 
Fox , but they durst not gamsay Dame Rukenawe, 
for they were afraid of her She was also the wisest 
of all his kin of counsel and was most feared There 
came also more than twenty other, because of her, 
to stand by Reynard There came also Dame Atrote, 
with her two sisters, Weasel and Ermme, the Ass, the 
Bat, the Water-rat, and many more to the number 
of forty, which all came and stood by Rejmard the 
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“ My Lord the Kmg ”, said Rukenawe, ” come and 
see here if Reynard have any friends Here may ye 
see we are your true subjects, which for you would 
adventure both life and goods, if ye had need Though 
ye be bold, mightj^ and strong, our well-ivdled 
fnendship cannot hurt you Let Reynard the Fox 
well bethink him upon these matters that ye have laid 
against him , and, if he cannot excuse them, then do 
him justice -We desire no better And this b)^ 
justice ought to no man be demed ” 

The Queen then spake “ This said I to him yester- 
day But he was so fierce and angry that he would 
not hear it ” 

The Leopard said also “ Sure, ye may judge no 
further than your men give their verdict , for, if ye 
would go forth by mil and might, that were not 
creditable for 5mur estate Hear always both parties, 
and then by the best and msest counsel give judgment 
discreetly accordmg to the best justice ” 

The Kmg said “ This is all true , but I was so sore 
moved ivhen I was mformed of Cuwart’s death and 
saw his head, that I was hot and hasty I shall hear 
the Fox Can he answer and excuse hun of what is 
laid against him, I shall gladly let him go quit , and 
also at request of his good friends and km ” 

Rejmard was glad of these words, and thought 
God thank mine aunt — she hath caused the t\ng to 
blossom f She hath veil helped me forth now I 
have now a good foot to dance on I shall now look 
out of mine eyes, and bnng forth the fairest lies that 
ever man heard, and bring myself out of this danger 



HOW REYNARD REGAINED FAVOUR 


CHAPTER XXXII 

//o.i’’ Ihi, Fox uitJi siiblhly excused him for the death of 
CuiCart the Hare and of all other matters that were 
laid against him, and how with flattering he got 
again his peace of the King 

Then spake Re3'nard the Fo\ and said " Alas, what 
say j'c ' — IS Cuwart dead ^ And where is Bellyn the 
Rain ^ \\Tiat brouglit he to j'ou when he came 
again ’ For I delivered to him three jewels , I 
\soiild fain know W’hat has become of them One 
of them should he have given to you, my Lord the 
King, and the other two to my Lady the Queen ” 

The King said '' Bclljm brought us naught else 
but Cuwart's head, like as I said you before , whereof 
I took on him revenge I made him to lose his life, 
for the foul caitiff said to me that he himself was 
consulted in the making of the letters that were m the 
wallet ” 

" Alas, my Lord, is this very truth ? Woe to me, 
caitiff, that ever I was bom ! Sith that these good 
jewels be thus lost, mine heart wiU break for sorrow 
I am sorry that I now live I What shall my wife say 
when she heareth hereof ^ She shall go out of her 
wots for sorrow I I shall never, all so long as I hve, 
have her friendship ! She shall make much sorrow 
when she heareth thereof ” 

The she- Ape said “ Reynard, dear nephew, what 
profiteth that ye make all this sorrow ? Let it pass, 
and tell us what these jewels were Peradventure we 
shall find counsel to have them again If they be 
above earth Master Akeryn shall labour for them m 
his books, and also we shall curse for them m all the 
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churches, unto the time that we have knowledge where 
they been They may not be lost ” 

“Nay, aunt, thmk not that, for they that have them 
^vlll not hghtly part mth them There was never Kmg 
that ever gave so nch jewels as these are Neverthe- 
less, ye have somewhat with your words eased mme 
heart, and made it hghter than it was Alas, lo ! — 
here ye may see how he or they to whom a man tmsteth 
most IS oft by him or them deceived Though I 
should go all the world through, and my hfe at 
hazard set therefor, I ivill know what has become of 
these jewels ” 

With a dissembhng and sorrowful speech said the 
Fox " Hearken ye, all my km and friends , I shall 
name to you these jew'^els what they were, and then 
may ye say that I have a great loss That one of them 
was a rmg of fine gold, and wuthm the nng next the 
finger were written letters enamelled with sable and 
azure, and there were three Hebrew names tlierem I 
could not myself read ne speU them, for I understand 
not that language , but Master Abnon of Tner he is 
a wise man he imderstandeth well all manner of 
languages and the virtue of all manner herbs, and 
there is no beast so fierce ne strong but he can subdue 
him , for, if he see him once, he shall do as he ^vlll — ■ 
and yet he beheveth not on God He is a Jew, the 
■wisest m knowledge, and specially he knoweth the 
•virtue of stones I showed him once this ring He 
said that they were the three names that Seth brought 
out of Paradise when he brought to his father Adam 
the Oil of Mercy, and whosoever beareth on him these 
three names he shall never be hurt by thunder ne 
hghtnmg , ne no witchcraft shall have power over 
him , ne be tempted to do sm And also he shall 
never take harm by cold though he lay three winters 
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Jong niglits in (he field, though it snowed, stormed, or 
frorc nc\er so sore — so great might have these words. 
Witness of Master Abnon Without forth on the 
nng stood a stone of tlircc manner colours the one 
part was like red crystal, and shone like as fire had 
been therein, in such wase that if one would go by 
niglit he needed none other light, for the shming of the 
stone made and ga\c as great a light as [d] it had been 
midday , that other part of tJic stone was white and 
clear as [if] it had been burnished w'hoso had in his 
cj cs an j' smart or soreness, or m his body any sivclhng 
or headache or any sickness, iorthmth if he struck 
this stone on the place wiicre the gnef is he shall anon 
be w'holc , or if any man be sick in his body of venom 
or ill food in Jus stomach, of colic, strangulation, stone, 
fistula, or cancer, or any other sickness — save only 
the \cry death — let him lay this stone in a httle water 
and let him dnnk it, and he shall forthmth be whole 
and all quit of his sickness Alas ”, said the Fox, “ we 
have good cause to be sorry to lose such a jewel ! 
Furthermore, the third colour was green hke glass, but 
there w'ere some spnnkles therem hke purple the 
master told for truth that who that bare this stone 
upon him should never be hurt of his enemy, and 
that [there was] no man, were he never so strong and 
bold, that might misdo him , and wherever that he 
fought he should have victory, were it by night or by 
day, so long as he beheld it fasting , and also thereto, 
wheresoever he went and m what fellowship, he 
should be beloved, though he had hated him before 
if he had the nng upon him they should forget their 
anger as soon as they saw him Also, though he were 
all naked m a field against a hundred armed men, he 
should be well-hearted and escape from them with 
credit , but be must be a noble gentleman and have 
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no churrs conditions, for then the stone had no might 
And because this stone was so precious and good, I 
thought m myself that I was not able ne worthy to 
bear it, and therefore I sent it to my dear Lord the 
Kmg, for I know him for the most noble that now 
livcth, and also all our welfare and credit heth on him, 
and for [that] he should be kept from all dread, need, 
and misfortune 

“ I found this nng m my father’s treasure, and in the 
same place I took a glass, or a mirror, and a comb 
which my wife would always have A man might 
wonder that saw these jewels I sent these to my Lady 
the Queen, for I have found her good and gracious to 
me This comb could not be too much praised It 
was made of the bone of a clean noble beast named 
Panthera, which fccdeth hmi between the great India 
and Eartlily Paradise He is so lusty, fair, and of 
colour that there is no colour under tlie heaven but 
some likeness is m him , thereto he smeUeth so svcct 
that tlie savour of hmi cures all sicknesses , and for 
his beauty and sweet-smelling all other beasts follow 
him, for by his sw'eet savour they are headed of all 
sicknesses This Panthera hath a fair bone, broad and 
thin when so is that this beast is slam, all the sweet 
odour rested in the bone, which cannot be broken, nc 
shall nc\ cr rot, ne be destroyed by fire, by water, nc b}' 
smiting, it IS so hardy, tight, and fast, and yet it is 
light of Weight The sweet odour of it hath great 
might that who that smclleth it sets naught by nom 
other delight in the world, .ind is eased .iiid quit of all 
manner diseases and infirinitics, and also he is jocund 
and glad m his heart 

" Tin-' comb is {lohdicd as it wen fiiu sd\er, ind 
the teeth of it .ire sm dl .uid narrow , and b< twi < n th' 
grciter teeth and the smalk r is .i large field md spate. 
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STORY OF PARIS AND HELEN 


where is carven many an image subtly made and 
enamelled about with fine gold , the field is checked 
with sable and silver, enamelled ivith smople and 
azure, and therem is the history how Venus, Juno, and 
Pallas strove for the apple of gold which each of them 
would have had , which controversy was set upon 
Pans that he should give it to the fairest of them 
three 

" Pans was that time a herdman, and kept his 
father's beasts and sheep without Troy When he 
had received the apple, Juno promised to lum, if he 
would judge that she might have the apple, he should 
have the most nches of the world Pallas said, if she 
might have the apple, she would give lum ivisdom and 
strength, and make him so great a Lord that lie should 
overcome all his enemies and whom he would Venus 
said ‘ Wliat needest thou nches or strength ? — art 
not thou Pnam’s son, and Hector is thy brother, 
which have all Asia under their power ? Art not thou 
one of the possessors of great Troy ? If thou w ilt 
give to me the apple, I shall give thee the nchest 
treasure of the world, and that shall be the fairest 
woman that ever had Me on earth, ne never shall none 
be bom fairer than she Then shalt thou be nclier 
than nch, and shalt climb above all other, for that is 
the treasure that no man can pnze enough , for honest, 
fair, and good women can put away mant i sorrow 
from tlie heart — they be modest and wise, and bring 
a man in very joy and bliss ’ Pans heard this mis 
which presented him this great joy and fair 1 id\ , and 
prayed her to name this fair lady that was so fair, ind 
where she was Venus said ' It is licit n King 
Menelaus’ wafe of Greece — there in clh not a nobIt r, 
ncher, gentler, ne wascr wife iii all the world lluii 
Pans gave to her the apple, and said that 'lit w is 
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fairest How that he got afterward Helen by the 
help of Venus, and how he brought her into Troy and 
wedded her, the great love and merry life that they 
had together, was all carven m the field [of the comb], 
cverythmg by itself, and the story written 

“ Now ye shall hear of the mirror The glass that 
stood thereon was of such virtue that men might see 
therem all that was done withm a mile, of men of 
beasts and of all thmgs that one would desire to wit and 
know And what man looked m the glass, had he 
only disease ot pnckmg or motes, smart, or pearls m 
his eyes, he should be anon healed of it, such great 
virtue had the glass 

“ Is it then wonder if I be moved and angry for to 
lose such manner jewels ? The tree m which this 
glass stood was hght and hard, and was named 
shattah It would endure ever ere it would rot or 
worms should hurt it, and therefore Kmg Solomon 
ceiled his temple with the same wood throughout 
Men prized it dearer than fine gold — it is hke to tree 
of ebony, of which wood Kmg Crompart made his 
horse-of-tree for love of Kmg Morcadigas’ daughter 
that was so fair, whom he had thought for to have 
won That horse was so made within that whosoever 
rode on it, if he wished he would be withm less than 
one hour a hundred miles thence , and that was well 
proved, for Cleomedes, the kmg’s son, would not 
beheve that that horse-of-tree had such might and 
virtue He was young, lusty, and bold, and desucd 
to do great deeds of repute for to be reno\vned m this 
world , and leapt on this horse-of-tree Crompart 
turned a pm that stood on his breast, and anon the 
horse lifted hun up and went out of the hall by the 
vondow , and, ere one might say his nosier, he 
was gone more than ten mile away Cleomedes was 
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THE STORY OF CLEOMEDES 


borc afraid, and supposed never to have turned again, 
as the lustory tliercof telleth more plainly But how 
great dread he had, and how far tliat he rode upon that 
horse made of the tree of ebony ere he could know the 
art and craft how he should turn him , and how 
joyful he was when he knew it , and how men were 
anxious for him , and how he knew all this, and the 
joy thereof when he came agam — all this I pass over 
for losing of time , but the most part of all came to 
[it] by the virtue of the wood, of which wood the tree 
that the glass stood m was made And that was, 
round the nm of the glass, half-a-foot broad, wherem 
stood some strange histones, which were of gold, of 
sable, of silver, of yellow, azure, and smople these 
six colours were therem wrought m such wise as was 
befittmg , and under every history the words were 
graven and enamelled, that every man might under- 
stand what each history was After my judgment 
there was never mirror so costly, so dehght-full, ne 
so pleasant In the beginnmg stood there a Horse, 
made fat, strong, and sore envious of a Hart, which 
ran m the field so far and swiftly that the Horse was 
'•angry that he ran so far before him and could not 
Qyjrtake huh He thought he could catch him and 
subdu^^ him, though he might suffer much trouble 
therefor Horse spake then to a herdsman m 

this ' If thou couldst take an Hart that I 

well can sho'^ wouldst have great profit 

^ wouldst sell dear his horns, his skin, 
uiereoi , thou , -i < tt t 

u > .The herdsman said How may I 
and his flesh ' , „ j e c. a 

^ , Thc Horsc said Sit upon me, and 
come by him ? \ ^ v x n J u 

T TL XT and we win hunt him tiU he be 
i will bear thee/ , j x xi, 

taken ' Th h sprang and sat upon the 

A ^ Hart, and he rode after , but the 

TT ^ £^foot and swift, and outran the Horse 

Hart was light of 

TrV7 
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far They hunted so far after him that the Horse 
was wear}^ and said to the herdsman that sat on 
him ' Now sit off — I will rest me I am all weary, and 
give me leave to go from thee ’ The herdsman said 
‘ I have arrested thee — thou can’st not escape from 
me I have a bndle on thy head and spurs on my 
heels — thou shaft never have thanks hereof I shall 
compel and subdue thee, hadst thou sworn the con- 
trary ’ 

" See how the Horse brought hunselE m thraldom 
and was taken m his ovm net ! How may one better 
be taken than by his own proper envy suffer himself 
to be taken and ndden ? There are many that 
labour to hurt others, and they themselves are hurt 
and rewarded with the same 

“ There was also made an Ass and a Hound, which 
dwelled both with a nch man The man loved his 


Hound well, for he played oft with him as folk do 
with Hounds The Hound leapt up and pla 3 '^ed mth 
his tail, and hcked his master about the mouth 
This saw Bald^vm the Ass, and had great spite thereof 
m his heart, and said to himself ' How can this be ? 

/ 

and what can my Lord see m his foul Hound, whom 1< 


never see doth good ne profit save sprmgeth on hverjj^ 
and kisseth him ^ But me, whom men put to la? tb^^pyj. 
to bear and draw and do more m a week than hss 
his fifteen should do m a whole year — and yvoul'-’^^^^^j.g^jj 
he nevertheless by hun at the table and^ti imp-: 
bones, flesh, and fat trenchers andj5ld, an 
but thistles and nettles, and he on ihreno' 1 
earth, and suffer many a scorn l-tree^kts o?? 
suffer this I will think how I majst, ai /^d’s 

love and friendship, hke as the Houn)f the/ get 
with came the Lord, and the Ass hftiis paid, doth , 

sprang with his fore-feet on the Lor^ Cled up ^ j 

io8 ^ • shoulders, an 



/c; ^ \ i/v/) /7 AV i\/> n// r j? 

1*^ iA» ^ \^hf h* tu ih nul ^\w uul With Ins 

i l jn’t U 'jr.it Innnj) n!>nil lus i\T> ind pul 
{h }; MvJiiit \ ul hi\< Lts mI tljc Lord's 

* !h Mh( Houiul do lluncri»dlho 

I .d . u I lL!p' !i< ip ^ llu'^ dl M ij 
r Ih^n t r lu^ ujth s(i\<s, md 

5 l\ I? U t i> '0.4 lu Ind iIioul; 1 u 

1 ^ u 1 1 L i \ < P \ luv lut I lu n u lu!iu d In to lus 

’ t< tin il» lud Ju ul' s -ind \\ IS an \ss as 
A K ' v\ Inld* \ whoso ln\< utouqh and 
M' t' u 'lln vtifu ind wtn ’-•ncd m hko 
K .V ( ndd Iw \,u Iv titluu' Tlunforc it is 

* rd u\ d tint tin X'* slnll i U llusth*. and niltlts^ 

1 idl- <r th ^ tn 1 hoir It nn n wouM <iohnn lumoiir, 
h^ cw \o* und< Ts* lud U, Imt nuisi us(. old ignorant 
nnnnts Win r V i'- loriKlnps tin ri iulU 

^ 'niouioi'ltnl I nr ih' \ tal < Imd of notlnng but 

♦ ; r pain uhr proJil \<t ut tin j lakniupand 
n*' u ^ It {( th :uor« atn pit\ n 

HtiiJni furtlur liov m\ fillar ainl Tjbirt the 
a» ill toj( tin r, and h id ^Wfun b\ Ihnr laith that 
Jo f n* !nl( lhi\ would not si p ir itc And win! 
tin \ ot th \ V nuld dmdi to ( uli the half TIun 
oa I turn lln\ saw luint< rs conung on r the field with 
nnn\ Inainds 1 In ) h ajH and rin f ist from them 
all that lln\ might, as iln\ that Wtu afraid of their 
hfe 

** ' T\in rt said tin Pox, ' whithtr shall we now 
In si fict ^ —tin huntirs ha\c csintd us Know 3 c 
ain In Ip ' ^h fitlur tnistid on the promise that 
each made to other and that he would for no need 
se paratc from him * Tj hert said he / I In\ c a sack- 
ful of wiles if we have need so long as we abide to- 
gether, we need not to fear hunters nc hounds ' 

‘*Tjbcrt began to sigh and was sore afraid, and 
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said ' Reynard, what avail many words ? I know 
but one vole, and thither must I too ’ 

” And then climbed he up on a high tree mto the 
top imder the leaves, where hunter ne hound might 
do him none harm , and left my father alone m 
jeopardy of his life, for the hunters set on hun the 
hounds all that thej^ could !Men blew the horns, and 
cned, and hallooed ‘ The Fo\ • Strike and ‘take • ’ 
When Tybert the Cat saw that, he mocked and scorned 
m}^ father, and said ‘ ^Wlat, Re3mard, cousm, unbmd 
now your sack where all the wiles are ml It is now 
time I Ye be so vase called help yourself, for ye 
have need ’ 

" This much must m}'- father hear of him to whom 
he had most his trust on , and was almost taken, and 
mgh his death And he ran and fled ivith great fdar 
of his life, and let his wallet shde off because he would 
be the hghter Yet all that could not help him, for the 
hounds were too swift and would have bitten hun , 
but he had one chance that thereby he found an old 
hole, wherem he crept, and escaped thus the hunters 
and hounds 

" Thus held this false deceiver Tybert his security 
that he had promised Alas, how many are there 
now-a-days that keep not their promise, and care not 
though they break it i And though I [should] hate 
Tybert herefor, is it wonder ? But I do not Surely, 
I love my soul too well thereto i Nevertheless if I 
saw hun at hazard and misfall m his body or m his 
goods, I trow it would not much go to my heart, so 
that another did it Nevertheless, I ivill neither hate 
him ne owe him a grudge I vill, for God’s love, 
forgive hun Yet is it not so clear out of mme 
heart but a httle fll-wiU toward him abideth therem 
as this cometh to mj^ remembrance , and the cause 
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STORY or THE WOLF AND THE CRANE 

IS that tlic sensuality of my flesh fightclh against 
ren^^on 

There stood also in that mirror, of the Wolf — how 
he found once upon a heath a dead liorse flayn, but all 
the flosli was eaten Then went he and chewed great 
morsels of the bones, that for hunger he took three or 
four at once and swallowed them in, for he was so 
greed}*^ that one of the lioncs stuck thwart in his 
mouth \\ hereof he liad great pain, and was of great 
fear of Ins life He sought all about for wase masters 
and surgeons, and promised great gifts for to be healed 
of Ins dis-easc At last, w'hcn he could nowhere find 
remedy, he came to the Crane wnth his long neck and 
bill , and prayed him to help him, and he w^ould love 
and rewMrd him so well that he should ever be the 
better The Crane hearkened after this great reward, 
and put his head into his throat, and brought out the 
bone with his bill 

'' The Wolf started aside with the plucking, and 
cned out ' Alas, thou docst me harm I — but I forgive 
it thee ! Do no more so, I w'’ouId not suffer it of 
another ^ * 

“ TJic Crane said 'Sir Iscgrim, go and be merry, for 
ye be all wiiolc Now^ give to me what ye promised ' 

" The Wolf said ' Will ye hear what he saith ? 

I am he that hath suffered and have cause to [com]- 
plain, and he will have goods of me ^ He thanketh 
not me of the kindness that I did to him ! He put his 
head in my mouth, and I suffered him to draw it out 
whole without hurting , and he did to me also harm 
And if any here should have a reward, it should be I, 
by justice I ’ 

" Thus the unkmd men now-a-days reward them 
that do them good When the false and subtle anse 
and become great, then goeth worship and profit all 
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to naught There are many of justice that ought 
reward and do good to such as have helped them in 
their need, that now find causes and say they are hurt, 
and would have amends where thc}^ ought to reward 
and make amends themselves Therefore it is said — 
and truth it is who that will chide or chastize, see 
that he he clear himself 

" AU this and much more than I now can u ell re- 
member was made and wrought in this glass The 
master that arranged it was a skilful man and a pro- 
found clerk m many sciences And, because these 
jewels were over-good and precious for me to kceji and 
ha\ c, therefore I sent them to ni}’’ dear Lord the King 
and to the Queen m present \Vliere are they now 
that give to their Lords such presents ^ The sorrow 
that my two children made when I sent away the glass 
was great , for they were wont to look therein and 
see themselves how their clothmg and array became 
them on their bodies Oh, alas ' I knew not that 
Cuwart the Hare was so nigh his death when I de- 
livered him the wallet with these jewels I knew not 
to vhom I might better have taken them, though it 
should have cost me m}'' life, than him and Bellyn the 
Ram They were two of my best friends Out, 
alas, I cry upon the murderer • T shall know' who it 
was, though I should run through all the world to 
seek him, for murder abidcth not hid it shall come 
out Pcrad\cnturc he is in this company tint 
knoweth what has become of Cuw'art, though Ik 
tcllctli it not , for many f.ilsc knaves w.ilk with good 
men, from whom no man can I-etp him, tluj' know 
tlicir ci.ift ‘^o well and can well cover tlnir f.ilsciu'-^ 
But the moat wonder that I have is that my Lord tin 
King hero save th so felK that my father nor I did him 
good lint thinki th me marvel, of a ling 
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But llierc conic so many things before him tliat he 
forget tcth the one with tlic other, and so farcth by 
me Dear Lord, remember not ye when my Lord 
j our father li\ cd, and yc a j ounghng of two year were, 
that niy father came from school from Montpclher 
w lierc he had fi\ c years studied in recipes of medicines ? 
He knew all the tokens of the unne as well as his hand, 
and also all the herbs, and nature of them which were 
Mscous or ]a\ati\c He was a smgular master in 
that science He might well wear cloth of silk and a 
gilt girdle WJicn he came to Court, lie found the 
King in a great sickness, whereof he was soit}^ m his 
heart, for he lo\cd him above all other Lords The 
King could not do without him, for, when he came, all 
others had leave to w alk where they would — he trusted 
none so much as him He said ‘ Re}aiard, I am 
sick, and feel me the longer tlic worse ' j\Iy father 
said ‘ My dear Lord, here is a urinal make your 
w atcr therein , and, as soon as I may see it, I shall teU 
w hat sickness it is, and also how ye shall be helped ' 
The King did as he counselled him, for he tnisted no 
man better that lived Though it is true that my 
father did not as he should have done to you — but 
that was b}^ counsel of evil and foul beasts (I had 
wonder thereof) , but it was a defence agamst his 
death He said ' My Lord, if ye will be whole ye 
must cat the liver of a wolf of seven-year-old, that may 
ye not leave or else ye shall die , for your unne 
show^eth it plainly ' 

" The Wolf stood thereby and said naught 

" But the King said to him ' Sir Isegnm, now, ye 
hear well that I must have your hver if I will be whole ' 
Then answered the Wolf and said * Nay, my 
Lord, not so, I know weU I am not yet five year old I 
have heard my mother say so ' 
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“ My father said ‘ What matter these words ^ 
Let him be opened, and I shall know by the hver if it 
be good for you or not ' 

“ And therewith the Wolf was taken to kitchen, and 
his hver taken out, which the Kmg ate, and was anon 
all whole of all his sickness Then thanketh he my 
father much , and commanded aU his household upon 
their hves that after that time they should call him 
Master Reynard 

" He abode still by the King, and was beheved of aU 
thmgs, and must always go by his side , and the Kuig 
gave to him a garland of roses which he must always 
wear on his head But now this is all turned All the 
old good things that he did are forgotten, and these 
covetous and ravenous knaves are taken up and set 
on the high bench, and are heard and made great , and 
the vnse folk are put aback, by which these Lords oft 
lack, and cause them to be m much trouble and sorrow 
For, when a covetous man of low birth is made a Lord, 
and is much great, and above his neighbours hath power 
and might, then he knoweth not himself, ne whence he 
is come, and hath no pity on no man’s hurt, ne heareth 
no man’s request, unless he may have great gifts 
All his intent and desire is to gather goods, and to be 
greater Oh, how many covetous men are now in 
Lords’ courts ' They flatter and cajole and please 
the pnnee, for their personal advantage , but if the 
pnnee had need of them or their goods, they would 
rather suffer him to die or fare nght hard, ere they 
vould give or lend him They arc like the Wolf that 
had hefer the King had died than he vould give him 
his Iner Yet had I hefer, ere that the King or the 
Queen should fare amiss, that twenty such vohts 
should lose their Incs it vere also the least 
loss My Lord, all thi^ btfdl in jour jouth 
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that my fatlicr did llius I trow ye have for- 
gotten jl 1 

** \ud also I have myself done you reverence, 
credit, and courtesy Unroused be it, though ye now 
thank me but little, but peradventure ye remembered 
not ^\hat r shall now say — not to any reproach of you, 
for ye be worthy all credit and reverence that any 
man can do that ha\ e ye of Almighty God by inhent- 
ance of your noble progenitors, wherefore I, your 
humble subject and ser\ ant, am bound to do to j^ou all 
the screice that I can or may I came on a time 
walking with the Wolf Iscgrim, and wc had got under 
us both a swine And for his loud crying we bit him 
to death , and. Sire, ye came from far out of a grove 
against us Ye saluted us fnendly, and said we were 
welcome, and that 5 ^e and my Lady the Queen, w'’hich 
came after j^ou, had great hunger and had nothing 
for to cat, and prayed us for to give you part of our 
winning Iscgnm spake so soft that a man scarcely 
could hear hun , but I spake out and said ' Yea, my 
Lord, with a good wall Though it were more, we 
wall well that ye have part ' And then the Wolf 
divided as he w^as wnnt to do , divided, and took the 
one lialf for himself, and he gave you a quarter for 
you and for the Queen The other quarter he ate 
and bit as hastily as he might, because he would eat it 
alone And he gave to me but half the lungs, that I 
pray God that evil might he fare 1 

" Thus showed he his conditions and nature Ere 
men should have sung a Credo, ye, my Lord, had eaten 
your part, and yet would ye fam have had more, for ye 
were not full And, because he gave you no more ne 
proffered you, ye lift up your nght foot and smote him 
between the ears that ye tore his skm over his eyes, 
and then he might no longer abide, but he bled, howled, 
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and ran away, and left his part there l5mig Then said 
ye to him ‘ Haste ye agam hither, and brmg to us 
more And hereafter see better to how ye share and 
part ' Then said I ' My Lord, if it please you I wiU 
go with him, I know weU what ye said ’ I went with 
him He bled and groaned, as sore as he was, all 
softly — ^he durst not cry loud We went so far that 
we brought a calf And, when ye saw us come there- 
with, ye laughed, for ye were well pleased — ^ye said 
to me that I was swift m huntmg ‘ I see well that ye 
can find weU when ye take it upon you Ye be good to 
send forth m a need The calf is good and fat — 
hereof shaU ye be the dealer ’ I said ‘ My Lord, 
with a good uoLl The one half, my Lord, shaU be 
for you And the other half for my Lady the Queen 
The paunch, liver, lungs, and the inners shaU be for 
your children The head shaU Isegnm the Wolf have, 
and I wiU have the feet ' Then said ye ' Reynard, 
who hath taught you to divide so courteously ^ ’ 

‘ My Lord ’, said I, ‘ that hath done this Pnest that 
sitteth here with the bloody crown He lost his skm 
with the uncourteous dividmg of the swme, and for his 
courtesy and greed he hath hurt and shame ' 

“ Alas ! there are many wolves now-a-days that, 
without nght and reason, destroy and eat them that 
they may have the overhand of They spare neither 
flesh ne blood, fnend ne enemy What they can get, 
that take they O, woe be to that land and to towns 
where the wolves have the overhand ! 

" My Lord, this and many other good thmg have I 
done for you, that I could weU teU if it were not too 
long, of which now ye remember httle by the words I 
hear of you If ye woiUd aU thmgs oversee weU, ye 
would not say as ye do I have seen the day that there 
should no great matter be concluded m this Court 
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without mine advice Albeit that this adventure is 
now fallen, it may happen yet that my words shall be 
heard and also beheved as well as another's, as far as 
justice will, for I desire none other For, if there be 
any can say and make good by sufficient witnesses 
that I have trespassed, I will abide all the justice and 
law that may come thereof , and, if any say on me 
anything of which he can biing no witnesses, let me 
then be ruled after the law and custom of this Court 

The Kmg said Re5mard, ye say reasonably 
I know not of Cuwart's death more than that Bell)m 
the Ram brought his head hither m the wallet 
Thereof I let you go quit, for I have no witness thereof " 
My dear Lord ", said [Reynard], " God thank 
you ! Surely ye do well For his death maketh me 
so sorrowful that methmketh my heart will break in 
two O ! when they departed from me, mme heart 
was so heavy that methought I should have swooned 
I know well it was a token of the loss that then was so 
mgh commg to me " 

All the most part of them that were there and heard 
the Fox's words of the jewels, and how he made his 
countenance and exerted himself, had venly supposed 
that it had not been feigned but that it had been true 
They were sorry of his loss and misadventure, and 
also of his anxiety The King and the Queen had both 
pity of him, and bade him to make not too much 
anxiety, but that he should do his best to seek them 
For he had so much praised them that they had great 
will and desire to have them And because he had 
made them to understand that he had sent these 
jewels to them, though they never had them, yet they 
thanked him, and prayed him to help that they might 
have them 

The Fox understood then* meaning well he thought 
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toward them but httle good for all that He said 
“ God thank you, my Lord and my Lady, that ye so 
friendly comfort me in my anxiety I shall not rest 
night ne day, ne aU they that wiU do anythmg for 
me, but run, and pray, threaten, and ask aU the four 
comers of the world, though I should ever seek, tiU 
that I know what has become of them And I pray 
you, my Lord the Kmg, that if they were m such place 
as I could not get them by prayer, by might, ne by 
request, that ye would assist me and support me , for 
it toucheth yourself, and the good is yours , and also 
it IS your part to do justice on theft and murder, 
which both are m this case ” 

“ Reynard ”, said the Kmg, " that shall I not onut, 
when ye know where they are Mme help shall be 
always ready for you ” 

” Oh, dear Lord, this is too much presented to me ! 
If I had power and might, I should ment the grace 
you bestow upon me ” 

Now hath the Fox his matter firm and fair, for he 
hath the Kmg m his hand as he would He thought 
that he was m better case than it W'as hke to have 
been he hath made so many lies that he may go 
freely where he \vill, without complammg of any of 
them aU, save of Isegnm, which was toward him angry 
and displeased, and said " 0 noble Kmg, are ye so 
much childish that ye beheve this false and subtle 
knave, and suffer yourself with false hes thus to be 
deceived ^ Of faith, it should be long ere I should 
believe him — ^he is m murder and treason aU be- 
wrapped , and he mocketh you before your visage 
I shall teU him another tale I am glad that I see 
now him here AU his hes shaU not avail him ere he 
depart from me ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

How I megrim the W olf complanied agam on the Fox 

'' Mv Lord, I pray you to take heed This false thief 
betrayed my wife once foul and dishonestly It was 
so that in a winter's day they went together through a 
great water, and he led my wife to expect that he 
would teach her take fish with her tail, and that 
she should let it hang m the water a good while and 
there should so much fish cleave on it that four of 
them should not be able to eat it The fool, my wife, 
supposed he had said truth And she went m the 
mire to the belly ere she came mto the water, and when 
she was in the deepest of the water he bade her hold 
her tail till that the fish were come She held her 
tail so long that it was frozen hard in the ice, and [she] 
could not pluck it out And, when he saw that, he 
sprang up after on her body Alas ! there ravished he 
and forced my wife so knavishly that I am ashamed to 
tell it She could not defend herself, the silly beast, 
she stood so deep m the mire Hereof he cannot 
say nay, for I found him m the deed, for, as I went 
above upon tlie bank, I saw him beneath upon my 
wife shoutmg and thrustmg as men do when they do 
such work and play Alas, what pain suffered I then 
at my heart * I had almost for sorrow lost my five 
wits, and cned as loud as I might ' Reynard, what do 
ye there ? ' , and, when he saw me so nigh, then leapt 
he off and went his way I went to her m a great 
heaviness, and went deep m that mire and that water 
ere I could break the ice, and much pain suffered she 
ere she could have out her tail, and yet left a bit of her 
tail behmd her And we were like both thereby to 
have lost our hves, for she yelped and cned so loud, 
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for the smart that she had ere she came out, that the 
men of the village came out, with staves and bills, 
with flail and pitchforks, and the wives \vith their 
distaffs, and cned angnly ‘ Sla}^ i slay ! and smite 
do\vn right ! ' I was never in my life so afraid, for * 
we scarcely escaped ^Ve ran so fast that we sweated 
There was a villain that stuck at us ivith a pike, which 
hurted us sore he was strong and swift a-foot Had 
it not bo night, certainly we had been slain The foul 
old queans would fain have beaten us They said 
that we had bitten their sheep They cursed us 
with many a curse Then came we m a field full of 
broom and brambles there hid we us from the 
villains, and they durst not follow us further by night, 
but returned home again See, my Lord, this foul 
matter This is murder, rape, and treason, which 
ye ought to do justice thereon sharply ” 

Reynard answered and said " If this were true, it 
would go too nigh mme honour and credit God 
forbid that it should be found true ! It is well true 
that I taught her how she should in a place catch fish, 
and showed her a good waj^ for to go over into the 
water without going mto the mire But she ran so 
eagerly when she heard me name the fish, that she 
neither way ne path held, but went into the ice wherem 
she was frozen And that was because she abode too 
long She had fish enough, if she would have been 
pleased with measure It falleth oft, who that would 
have aU loseth all Overcovetous was never good 
For the beast cannot be satisfied , and, when I saw 
her m the ice so fast, I went to have helped her and 
heaved and shoved and stuck here and there to have 
brought her out, but it was all pam lost, for she was 
too heavy for me 

“ Then came Isegnm, and saw how I shoved and 
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stuck and did all my best , and he, foul churl, 
foully and scumlously slandereth me with her, as 
these foul good'for-nothmgs are wont to do But, 
my dear Lord, it was none otherwise He beheth me 
falsely Pcradventure his eyes dazzled as he looked 
from above down He cned and cursed me, and 
swore many an oath I should dear pay-for it When 
I heard him so curse and threaten, I went my way, and 
let him curse and menace till he was weary And 
then went he and heaved and shoved and helped his 
wife out , and then he leapt and ran, and she also, for 
to get them a heat and to warm them, or eJse they 
would have died for cold And whatsoever I have 
said, before or after, that is clearly all truth I 
would not for a thousand mark of fine gold he to you 
one he It were not fittmg for me Whatsoever 
befall me, I shall say the truth, hke as mme elders 
have always done sith the time that we first under- 
stood reason And, if ye be m doubt of anything that 
I have said otherwise than truth, give me respite of 
eight days, that I may have counsel — and I shall 
bnng such mformation with good, true, and sufficient 
record that ye shall dunng all your life trust and be- 
lieve me, and so shall all your Coimcil also What 
have I to do wth the Wolf ? It was before clearly 
enough shown that he is a foul, villamous caitiff, and 
an unclean beast, when he dealed and divided the 
swme So it is now known to you aU by his own 
words that he is a defamer of women as much as in 
him IS ye may well mark every one Who would 
desire to do that game to one so stedfast a wife being 
in 30 great peril of death ? Now ask ye his wife if it 
be so as he saith If she wiD say the truth I know 
weU she will say as I do 

Then spake Erscw5md the Wolf's \vife *' Ach, fell 
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Re 3 Tiard, no man can keep himself from thee — thou 
can'st so mcU utter th}’’ \iord3 and thj’ falseness, and 
reason set forth But it shall be e\nl vcw arded m the 
end ’ Ho\^ broughtcst thou me once into the well 
where the two buckets hung b}* one cord ninning 
through one pulle\', which went one up and another 
down — thou sattest m that one bucket beneath in the 
pit m great dread I came thither and heard thee 
sigh and make sorrow, and asked thee how thou earnest 
there Thou saidest that thou had’st there so man\' 
good fishes eaten out of the water that th}’’ bell}' 
would burst I said ' Tell me how I shall come to 
thee ’ Then saidest thou ' Aunt, spnng into that 
bucket that hangclh there, and ye shall come anon to 
me ' I did so , and I went downward — and yc came 
upward I Then was T all angry' Thou said ‘;t 
' Thus farcth the world, that one gocth up and another 
goelh dowTi ' ’ Then sprang }c forth, and went }our 
wa} — and I abode there alone, 'fitting a whole da} 
and hungered and a-cold , and thereto had I 
man} a strokr ere I could get thence ” 

" Aunt ”, said the Fo\, ” though the strol es did } ou 
harm, I had hc\er }e had tlam than I, for \e ma} 
b ftcr be ir them , for one of us mu^t m eds ha\(‘ h id 
ihi'in T taught }ou good, will le und'' r-^f mil it and 
lliinl on it, (hat ^ e anoth' r tinv (di l)ttt<rht<d uid 
Ixlaei no min oerrha^tih is he frit n<l or rr)U'-in for 
r\tn. man si't 1 clh hi" ov n profit flu \ hi now fooK 
tint do not “-o iikI "pi n dl\ ulmithielx mpopirde 
<<f till ir Ini " 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

A fair parable of the Fox aiui the Wolf 

" My Lord said Dame Ersewynd, I pray you hear 
how he can blow mth all wnds, and how fair bnngeth 
he his matters forth " 

“ Thus hath he brought me many time m damage 
and hurt said the Wolf " He hath once betrayed 
me to the she-Ape, mme aunt, where I was m great 
dread and fear, for I left there almost mme one ear 
If the Fok \vi11 tell it, how it befel, I will give him the 
advantage thereof, for I cannot tell it so well but he 
shall reprove me ” 

Well said the Fox, “ I shall teU it without 
stammering I shah say the truth I pray you 
hearken me He came mto the wood and complamed 
to me that he had great hunger , for I saw him never 
so full but he would always have had fam more I 
have wonder what becomes of the food that he de- 
stroyeth I see now on Ins countenance that he 
begmneth to rage for hunger When I heard him so 
complam, I had pity of him And I said I was also 
hungry Then went we half a day together and found 
nothmg Then whmed he and cned, and said he 
could go no further Then espied I a great hole, 
standing m the midst under a hedge which was thick 
of brambles , and I heard a rushmg therem — I knew 
not what it was Then said I '^o therem and look 
if there be anythmg there for us , I know weU there 
is somewhat * Then said he ' Cousm, I would not 
creep mto that hole for twenty pound, unless I knew 
first what is therem Methmketh that there is some 
perilous thmg , but I shall abide here under this tree, 
if ye will go therem before But come anon agam, 
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and let me know what thmg is therem Ye know 
many a subtlety, and know well how to help yourself, 
and much better than I ’ See, my Lord the Kmg, 
thus he made me, poor wight, to go before mto the 
danger, and he, which is great, long, and strong, abode 
without and rested him m peace Note how I 
protected him there ! 

“ I would not sirffer the dread and fear that I there 
suffered for all the good m earth, unless I knew how to 
escape I went boldly m I found the way dark, 
long, and broad Ere I nght in the hole came, so 
espied I a great hght which came m from that one 
side There lay in a great Ape with twam great wide 
eyes, and they shone as a fire , and she had a great 
mouth with long teeth, and sharp nails on her feet 
and on her hands I weened it had been a Mermouse, 
a Baboon, or a Mercat, for I saw never fouler beast 
And by her lay three of her children, which were right 
foul, for they were right hke the mother Ydien they 
saw me come, they gaped wide on me and were all 
still I was afraid, and wish well I had been thence , 
but I thought ‘ I am therem — I must there through, 
and come out as well as I may ’ As I saw her, me- 
thought she seemed bigger than Isegnm the Wolf, and 
her children were bigger than I I saw never a fouler 
household They lay on foul hay which was aU 
bepissed They were beslobbered and besmeared to 
their ears, too, m her own dung It stank that I was 
almost smothered thereof I I durst not say but good, 
and then I said ' Aunt, God give you good day, and 
all my cousms, yoiu fau children they be of their 
age the fairest that ever I saw O, Lord God, how well 
please they me ! How lovely i how fair be they * 
Each of them for theu beauty might be a great lung’s 
son ' Of nght we ought to thank you that ye thus 
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increase our lineage Dear aunt, when I heard say 
that yc were delivered and laid down, I could no 
longer abide, but must come and fncndly visit you 
1 am sorry that I had not erst known it ' 

RcjTiard, cousin said she, ‘ yo be welcome I 
For that ye have found me, and thus come see me, I 
thank }ou Dear cousin, ye be nght true, and named 
nght wse in all lands, and also that ye gladly further 
and bnng your lineage m great honour Ye must 
teach my children with 3 ours some wisdom, that they 
maj^ know w^hat they shall do and leave I have 
thought on 3 ^ou, for gladly yc go and fellowship with 
the good ' 

''Oh, how well was I pleased when I heard these 
w ords ! This desen cd I at the bcginnmg when I called 
her aunt, how but tliat she wvis nothing related to me , 
for my nght aunt is Dame Rukenawe that yonder 
standeth, which is wont to bnng forth wse children 

“ I said ' Aunt, my life and my goods are at your 
commandment, and what I may do for you by night 
and by day I will gladly teach them all that I can * 

" I w^ould fain have been thence for the stench of 
them , and also I had pity of the great hunger that 
Isegnm had 

" I said ' Aunt, I shall commit you and your fair 
children to God, and take my leave My wife will 
thmk long after me ' 

“ ' Dear cousm said she, * ye shall not depart tdl 
yc have eaten , for, if ye did, I would say ye were 
not land * 

Then stood she up and brought me m another hole, 
where was much food of harts and hmds, roes, pheas- 
ants, partndges, and much other game — that I 
wondered from whence all this food might come And 
when I had eaten my beU 5 rfuI, she gave me a great 
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piece of a. h_Jid for to eat v.itii ny vife and ^ntii my 
hoosehold \’^hen I come home I ^va5 asaamed to 
take It, bat I might aone otherwise do I thanl.ed 
her and tooK my leave She bade me I shoald come 
soon again. I said I v'oald, and sc departed tnence 
merrat' that I so well had sped I hasted me cat , 
and, mhen I came, sav Isegrim, vrhtch lay groamng 
And I asked mm hov- he fared. He said : ‘ Xepht.’- 
all e\dl, fer :t Is monder uiat I L\e Bring ye ar\ 
food to eat ' I (he tor hunger ’ ' Then had I com- 
passton of mm, and gave mm mhat I had, and saved 
him there his hfe , vhercof tnen he tnanl-ted r~e 
great]} , hombc-t that he no ov etn me evil vml 
“ He had eaten thiS up aron , then sa.d h. 

‘ Rctmard, dear coosm, vhat fond ye in tnat ho’e ' 

I am more hungn,* rom than I vas befom dly tc-^*i. 
aru rov sharpened to eat ' 
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to say truth They that are better wiser and stronger 
than we be have done so before us ’ 

" See, my Lord the ICing, thus got he his red coif • 
Now standeth he all so simply as [if] he knew no harm 
I pray you ask ye him if it was not thus He is not 
far off, if I know it well ” 


CHAPTER XXXV 

How Isegrim ■proffeted. Ins glove to the Fox for to fight 

with him 

The Wolf said “ I can weU bear wth your mocks and 
your scorns, and also your feU venomous words, strong 
thief that ye are Ye said that I was almost dead for 
hunger, when ye help me m my need That is falsely 
bed, for it was but a bone that ye gave to me — ^ye had 
eaten away aU the flesh that was thereon And ye 
mock me and say that I am hungry, here where I 
stand That toucheth my honour too mgh — ^what 
many a spiteful word have ye brought forth with 
false hes ' — and that I have conspired the ICmg’s 
death, from the treasure that ye have said to him is m 
Hulsterlo , and ye have also my wife shamed and 
slandered that she shall never recover it, and I should 
ever be dishonoured thereby if I avenged it not I 
have borne with you long, but now ye shall not escape 
me I cannot make hereof great proof, but I say 
here, before my Lord and before all them that are 
here, that thou art a false traitor and a murderer , 
and that I shall prove and make good on thy body 
withm lists m the field, and that body agamst body , 
and then shall our stnfe have an end And thereto I 
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cast to tlicc glove , and, take thou it up, I shall 
ha\c justice of thee or die therefor ” 

RejTiard the Fo\ thought How come I on this 
battle ? arc not both like I shall not well be 
able to stand against tins strong thief All my proof 
IS now come to an end 1 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

Hou’ the Fox took lip the glove , and how the King set to 
them day and field for to come and do their battle 

LT thouglit the Fo\ I have good advantage , the 
claws of his forefeet are off, and his feet arc yet sore 
thereof, W’hcn for my sake he was unshoed He shall 
be somewhat tlie weaker 

Tlicn said the Fox " Who tliat saith that I am 
a traitor or a murderer, I say he heth falsely , and 
that art thou speciall}', Isegnm I Thou bnngest me 
where I would be This have I oft desired Lo 1 here 
IS my pledge that all thy W’ords are false, and that 
I shall defend me and make good that thou best ” 

The Kmg received the pledges, and permitted the 
battle, and asked sureties of them both that on the 
mom they should come and perform their battle, and 
do as they ought to do Then the Bear and the Cat 
were sureties for the Wolf, and for the Fox were 
sureties Grymbart the Badger and B3f:elouse 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

How Rukenawe the she-Ape counselled the Fox how he 
should behave him in the field against the Wolf 

The she-Ape said to the Fox “ Re5mard nephew, see 
that ye take heed m your battle Be cold and wise 
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Your uncle taught me once a prayer that is of much 
virtue to hun that shall fight , and [it was] a great 
master and a vase clerk, and was abbot of Boudelo, 
that taught hun He said, who that said devoutly 
this prayer fastmg shall not that day be overcome m 
battle ne m fightmg Therefore, dear nephew, be not 
afraid I shall read it over jmu to-morrow — then may 
ye be sure enough of the Y^olf It is better to fight 
than to have the neck asimder ” 

“ I thank you, dear aunt ”, said the Fox “ The 
quarrel that I have is nghtful — therefore I hope I 
shall speed well, and that shah, greatly be mme help ” 
All his hneage abode by him aU the mght and helped 
him to drive av ay the tune 

Dame Rukenawe the she-Ape, his aunt, thought 
always on his profit and advantage And she caused 
all his hair from the head to the tail to be shorn ofi 
smooth , and she anomted aU his body mth oil-of- 
ohve , and then was his body also smooth and 
shpperj^ that the Wolf should have none hold on hun 
And he was round and fat also on his body 

And she said to him " Dear cousm, ye must now 
dnnk much, that to-morrow ye may the better make 
your unne , but ye shall hold it m till 5 ^e come to the 
field And when need is and tune, so shall ye piss 
full your rough tail, and snute the Wolf therewith ui 
his beard And if ye uught hit hun therewith m his 
eyes, then shall ye depnve him of his sight That 
should much hmder him But else, hold always your 
tail firmly between 57'our legs, that he catch 5 '’ou not 
thereby , and hold dovm your ears lymg flat after your 
head, that he hold you not therebj'’ , and see vnsely to 
yourself And at beguuung flee from his strokes, and 
let him spnng and run after you , and run before 
where most dust is, and stu it with j'^our feet that it 
may fly m bis eyes, and that shall much hinder his 
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sight And, while he rubbeth his eyes, take your 
advantage, and smite and bite him where ye may most 
hurt him, and always to hit him with your tail full of 
piss m his visage, and that shall make him so woe that 
he ivill not know where he is And let him run after 
you, for to make him weary Yet his feet are sore m 
that ye made him to lose his shoes , and, though he 
be great, he hath no heart Nephew, certainly this is 
ni}'^ counsel The skiU goeth before strength there- 
fore see for yourself, and set yourself wisely at defence, 
tliat ye and we aU may have honour thereof I would 
be sorry if ye mishapped I shall teach you the words 
that your uncle Martm taught me, that ye may over- 
come 3mur enemy, as I hope ye shall do without doubt " 

Therewith she laid her hand upon his head, and 
said these words “ Blaerde Shay Alphemo Kasbue 
Gorfons alsbwfrto > Nephew, now are ye sure from 
all mischief and dread And I counsel you that ye 
rest you a httle, for it is by the day ye shall be the 
better disposed we shall awake you m aU in time ” 

“ Aunt ”, said the Fo\, “ I am now glad God 
thank you I ye have done to me such good I can never 
deserve it fully agam Methinketh there may nothmg 
hurt me sith that ye have said these holy words over 
me 

Then went he and laid him down under a tree m the 
grass, and slept till the sun was nsen Then came the 
Otter and waked him, and bade him arise, and gave him 
a good young duck, and said " Dear cousm, I have 
this mght made many a leap m the water ere I could 
get this young fat duck I have taken it from a 
fowler Take and eat it 

Reynard said '' This is good gift If I refused, I 
were a fool I thank you, cousin, that ye remember 
me If I live, I shall reward you 
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The Fox ate the duck \nthout sauce or bread It 
savoured hun well, and v ent well in And he drank 
thereto four great draughts of ivater Then went he 
toward the battle, and all they that loved him went 
with him 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

How the Fox came 7nto the field and how they fought 

When the ICmg saw Reynard thus shorn and oded, he 
said to him ” Eh, Fox, how well can ye see for your- 
self ! ” 

He w ondered thereof , he w'as foul to look on 
But the Fox said not one W'ord, but kneeled down 
low to the earth unto the Kmg and to the Queen, and 
struck forth into the field 

The Wolf was there ready, and spake man}'^ a proud 
word The rulers and Ireepers of the field were the 
Leopard and the Ljmx They brought forth the 
Book, on winch sw'are the WoE that the Fox was a 
traitor and murderer and none might be falser than 
he was, and that he would prove on his body and make 
it good Rejmard the Fox swme that ho hed as a false 
kna\c and a cursed thief, and that he would make 
good on his body 

IMicn tins was done, the governors of the field 
bade them do their dut^ Then quitted they all the 
field, sa\e Dame Rukenawe, the shc-Ape she abode 
by tlic l'o\, and bade him remember well the words 
that <^hc had said to him She said “ See well to [it] 
\\ lun jc were sc\en \cars old, yc were wase cnougli to 
go b\ night without lant< m or moonshine where >< 

I 11' w to win anv goorl ^e arc named among tlf 
ptojilc wise .ind subth L \( r( \onr‘-'If to worl 
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tliat yc win tlic prize then may ye have ever honour 
and credit, and all we that are 3'’our friends " 

He answered '* ]My dearest aunt, I know it well 
I sliall do my best, and think on 3^our counsel I hope 
so to do tliat all m3 Imcagc shall have credit thereby, 
and mine enemies sliame and confusion 
She Slid '' God grant it you ! " 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Hoio {he Fox and the Wolf fought together 

Therewith she w'cnt out of the field and let them 
twain go together The Wolf trod forth to the Fo\ m 
great WTath, and opened his forefeet, and expected to 
liave taken the Fox m them But the Fox sprang 
from hun lightly, for he was hghter to foot than he 
The Wolf sprang after, and hunted the Fox sore 
Their fnends stood without the lists and looked upon 
them The Wolf strode wider than Re3aiard did, and 
oft overtook him, and lifted up his foot, and thought 
/ to have smitten him But the Fox saw to [it], and 
smote him with his rough tail, which he had all be- 
pissed, m his visage Then thought the Wolf to have 
been stone-blmd the piss started m his eyes Then 
must he rest, for to make clean his eyes Re3mard 
thought on his advantage, and stood to windward, 
scraping and casting with his feet the dust, that it 
flew the Wolf's eyesful The Wolf was sore bhnded 
therewath, m such wise that he must leave the running 
after him, for the sand and piss cleaved under his 
eyes that it smarted so sore that he must rub and wash 
it away 

Then came Reynard m a great anger and bit him 
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three great wounds on his head with his teeth, and 
said " ^^Tiat is that, Sir ^yolf ^ Hath one there 
bitten 3fou ^ How is it with ^’’ou ^ I will aU otlier- 
wise on you yet Abide ^ — I shall bnng 5'ou some 
new' thing Ye have stolen man}?’ a lamb, and de- 
stroj'ed man}' a simple beast, and now' falsel}?- have 
challenged me and brought me m tins trouble All 
this shall I now' avenge on thee I am chosen to 
reward thee for thme old sms, for God w*!!! no longer 
suffer thee m th}' great greed and kna^ er}' I shall 
now' absolve thee, and that wiU be good for th}^ soul 
Take patiently this penance, for thou shaft live no 
longer The hell shall be th}' purgatorj' Thy life is 
now' m my mere}', but if thou wilt kneel down and ask 
me forgiveness, and [acjknow ledge thee to be over- 
come, 3'et, though thou be el'll, yet I will spare thee 
For mj' conscience counseUeth me I should not gladlj- 
slay no man ” 

Isegnm thought with these mockmg and spiteful 
w'ords to have gone out of his wits , and that hurt bun 
so much that he knew not w'hat to sa}'', buff ne haft, he 
was so angT}' m his heart The wounds that Re5iiard 
had given him bled and smarted sore, and he thought 
how he might best avenge it 

With great anger he hfted up his foot and smote the 
Fox on the head so great a stroke that he fell to the 
ground Then started the Wolf to [wards] hi m , and 
thought to have taken him But the Fox was hght 
and wil}', and rose hghtl}' up, and met with him 
fiercely And there began a fell battle, which dured 
long The Wolf had great spite on the Fox, as it well 
seemed He sprang after him ten tunes each after 
other, and would fam have had him fast But his 
skm was so shppery and fat of the oil, that alwa5's he 
escaped from him Oh • so subtle and qmck was the 
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1 tl It .nuu vnui ih» WnU ihou^Iil wdl to 

o* f'tiu 1 1 . static! iliLU iKtWLcn Iiin Kjc; 

t r d r In I Ih .lud t Ji< n lunn d lit iqnji) and q n o Hic 
Vm h a 'Mtli lii^ tail in lus l\<s that I'^ci^nni 

tiM hi h \<)uUl h i\t In t Ins m^hl tn<l thi^ did he 
ita tniK \ntl ih vhtn In Jnd 
hi n ih n \ o ild )r to v mdvnrd ind r u^c the dint, 
tn»t i* nnd* he I \ L'- fnl] cn dirt voc- 

ind lliouchl h^^ u is it a de>ad\antagc \ot 
is }n ui :h ind nn^hl much more than the ro\ s 
Ktvanrd Ind main a *^ou <;trol i of him wlicn he 
ft ach d him Ih*^ fa\u t ich otlicr nnny a stroke 
and nmn i !>itt ulun tfu\ sa\\ their ad\nntae:c and 
raci) of ilicm did Ins brst to dcstro} the other I 
vould I nim’ht sudi a battle ! Tlic one was waly, 
and tin otln r was stronc; the one fought wath 
<iri nqtlb and the other v ith subtlety 
Hie Wolf was ancra tint the Fox endured so long 
ag iinst him If Ins foremost feet h id been whole, the 
Fox Ind not endured long . but the sores were so 
op^n that he rould not veil nm And the Fox could 
better oF and on than lie , and also he swang his tail 
oft und(r lus c}e>, and made him that him thought 
tint hn c}cs«^hould go out 
At list he Slid to lumsclf I wall make an end of 
tins battle I low long shall this caitiff dure thus 
against me ^ I am so great — I should, if I lay upon 
him, press him todeatli It is to me a great shame that 
I spare Inm long Men shall mock and point me 
with fingers to my shame and rebuke, for I am yet on 
the vorst side I am sore wounded, I bleed sore, 
and lie drowaiclh me wath his piss, and casts so much 
dust and sand in mine eyes, that soon I shall not be 
able to sec, if I suffer him any longer I ^vall take my 
cliancc, and see what shall come thereof 
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With that he smote witli his foot Reynard on the 
head tliat he fell down to the ground , and, ere he 
could arise, he caught hun m his feet and lay upon him 
as he ivould have pressed him to death Then began 
the Fo\ to be afraid, and so w'ere all his fnends when 
they saw him he imder And on the other side all 
Isegnm’s fnends were joyful and glad The Fox 
defended him firmly \vith his claws as he lay upward 
with his feet, and gave many a blow The Wolf durst 
not \vith his feet do him much harm, but with his teeth 
snatched at him as he \vould have bitten him When 
the Fox saw that he wnuld be bitten and was m great 
dread, he smote the Wolf on the head with his foremost 
claws and tare the skin off between his brows and his 
ears, and that one of his eyes hung out , which did 
him much pain He howled , he wept , he cned 
loud, and made a piteous noise, for the blood ran down 
as [if] it had been a stream 


CHAPTER XL 

How the Fox, being under the Wolf, with flattering words 
cajoled him, that the Fox came to hts above again 

The Wolf wiped his eyes the Fox was glad when he 
saw that He wrestled so sore that he sprang on his 
feet while he rubbed his eyes The Wolf was not well 
pleased therewithal, and smote after him ere he 
escaped, and caught him m his arms, and held turn 
fast, notwithstandmg that he bled Reynard* was 
woe then There wrestled they long and sore The 
Wolf waxed so angry that he forgot aU his smarts and 

* The only occasions throughout Caxton's book where the 
Fox IS spelt Reynarif, m place of Reynar/, axe in this passage 
and in the final sentence of the book 
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PkOui, and Uiixiw tlic Fo\ all flat under ium, which 
came lum e\ul to pass, for his one hand by which he 
defended him started m the falling into Isegnm's 
throat, and tlien \\7is he afraid to lose his hand 

The Wolf said then to the Fox ” Now clioose 
nhctlicr }^e wll yield you as overcome, or else I shall 
certainly you Tlty scattering of the dust, thy 
piss, thy mocking, ne tliy defence, ne all tliy false 
uilcs, may not now help thee Thou can'st not escape 
me Thou hast heretofore done me so much harm and 
sliame, and now I Iiave lost mine one eye and thereto 
sore wounded ** 

^^^len Reynard heard that it stood so doubtfully that 
he should choose to [acjknowledge lum overcome and 
3aeld lum, or else to take the death, he thought the 
choice was worth ten mark, and that he must say the 
one or the other He had anon concluded what he 
would say, and began to say to him with fair words m 
this wise 

Dear uncle, I will gladly become your man with 
all my goods And I will go for you to the Holy 
Grave, and shall get pardon and winning for your 
cloister of all the churches that are m the Holy Land, 
which wall much profit to your soul and your elders' 
souls also I trow there was never such a proffer 
proffered to any kmg I And I will serve you like as I 
should serve our Holy Father the Pope I will hold 
of you all that I have, and ever be your servant, and 
forth I will make that all my lineage shall do in like 
wise Then shall ye be a Lord above all Lords 
Who would then dare do anything against you ? And 
furthermore whatsoever I take of poultry, geese, 
partridge, or plover, fish or flesh, or whatsoever it be, 
thereof shall ye first have the choice, and your wife 
and your children, ere any come m my body Thereto 
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I will always abide by you, that where j^e be there shall 
no hurt ne damage come to you Ye be strong, and 
I am wily let us abide togetlier that, one wth the 
counsel and the other with the deed, then may there 
nothing misfall toward us And we are so nigh of 
km each to other that of right should be no anger 
between us I would not have fought against you if I 
could have escaped But ye challenged me first unto 
fight then must I do what I would not do gladly 
And m this battle I have been courteous to you — I 
have not shown the utterest of my might on you, 
like as I Avould have done if ye had been a stranger to 
me , for the nephew ought to spare the uncle — it is 
good reason, and it ought so to be Dear uncle, so 
have I now done, and that may ye mark well when I 
ran before you, mme heart would not consent thereto 
For I might have hurt you much more than I did, but 
I thought it never , for I have not hurt you, ne done 
you so much harm tliat may hmder you, save only 
that mishap that is fallen on your eye Ach i there- 
fore I am sorry, and suffer much sorrow m my heart 
I wish well, dear uncle, that it had not happened [to] 
you, but that it had fallen on me, so that ye therewith 
had been pleased howbeit that ye shall have thereby 
a great advantage For, when ye hereafter sleep, ye 
need not to shut but one wmdow, where another must 
shut two ! My wife and my children and my hneage 
shall fall down to your feet, before the Kmg and before 
all them that ye \vill, desire and pray you humbly 
that ye wfil suffer Rejmard, your nephew, hve , and 
also I shall [acjknowledge oft to have trespassed 
against you, and what hes I have hed upon you 
How might any Lord have more honour than I proffer 
you ? I would for no goods do this to another 
Therefore I pray you to be pleased herewithall I 
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know woW, yo \\ould, could now slay me , but if 
yc so done had, what had ye won ? So must ye ever 
after this time keep you from my fnends and Imeage 
Therefore he is wse that can m his anger measure 
himself, and not be over-hasty, and to see well what 
may fall or happen afterward to him \\Tiat man that 
m his anger can veil advise him, certainly he is wise 
Men fmd manj^ fools that m heat hasten them so much 
that, after, they repent them , and then it is too late 
But, dear uncle, I trow tliat ye be too wse so to do 
It is better to have praise, honour, rest, and peace, and 
many fnends that be ready to help lum, than to have 
shame, hurt, unrest, and also many enemies lymg m 
wait to do him harm Also, it is little credit to him 
tliat hath overcome a man then to slay him It is 
great shame, not for my life — though I were dead 
that were a httle hurt ” 

Isegnm the Wolf said ''Ay, thief, how fam 
wouldest thou be loosed and discharged from me — 
that hear I well by thy words 1 Were thou now from 
me on thy free feet, thou would'st not set by me an 
egg-sheU Though thou promiscdst to me all the 
world of fine red gold, I would not let thee escape I 
set httle by thee and aU thy fnends and hneage All 
that thou hast here said is but hes and feigned false- 
ness Thinkest thou thus to deceive me ^ It is long 
since that I knew thee I am no bird to be caught ne 
taken by chaff I know weU enough good com Oh I 
how would'st thou mock me if I let thee thus escapee I 
Thou mightest weU have said this to one that knew thee 
not, but to me thou losest thy flattering and sweet 
flutmg, for I imderstand too well thy subtle lymg 
tales Thou hast so oft deceived me that me be- 
hoveth now to take good heed of thee Thou false 
stinkmg knave, thou sayest that thou hast spared me 
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in this battle ! Look hitherward to me ! Is not 
mme one eye out ? And thereto hast thou wounded 
me m twenty places m my head Tliou would’st 
not suffer me so long to rest as to take once my breath 
I were overmuch a fool if I should now spare thee or 
be merciful to thee So many a confusion and shame 
as thou hast done to me , and that also that toucheth 
me most of all, that thou hast dishonoured me and 
slandered Ersewynd my wife, whom I love as well as 
myself, and falsely forcest and deceived’st her, which 
shall never [pass] out of my heart , for, as oft as it 
cometh to mme mmd, all mme anger and hate that I 
have to thee reneweth ” 

In the meanwhile that Isegnm was thus speakmg, 
the Fox bethought him how he might help himself, and 
stuck his other hand after between his legs, and 
gnpped the Wolf fast by the colyons And he \vrung 
hun so sore that for woe and pam he must cry loud and 
howl Then the Fox drew his other hand out of his 
mouth The Woh had so much pam and anguish 
of the sore wrmgmg that he spit blood 


CHAPTER XLI 

How Isegnm the Wolf was overcome, aiid how the battle 
was taken up and finished And how the Fox had 
the honour 

This pam did him more sorrow and woe than his eye 
did that so sore bled, and also it made him to faU down 
all m a swoon Then Rejmard the Fox leapt upon him 
with aU his rnight, and caught him by the legs, and 
drew him forth through the field that they aU might 
see it, and he stuck and smote him sore Then were 
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Isegnm's fnends all full of sorrow, and went all weep- 
ing unto their Lord the King, and praj^ed him that he 
V ould cause to cease the battle, and take it up mto his 
hand 

The King granted it And then went the keepers 
of the field, the Leopard and the Lynx, and said to the 
Fo\ and to the Wolf ** Our Lord the King will speak 
\ntli you, and wills that this battle be ended He will 
take it mto his hand He desire th that ye will give 
your strife unto him , for, if any of you here w^ere 
slam, it should be great shame on both sides For ye 
have as much honour of this field as ye may have 

And they said to the Fox " All the beasts give to 
yon the praise that have seen this battle " 

The Fox said ” Thereof I thank them, and what 
that shall please my Lord to command, that shall not I 
gainsay I desire no better but to have won the field 
Let my fnends come hither to me ^ I will take advice 
of them what I shall do ” 

They said that they thought it good , and also it 
was reason m weighty matters a man should take 
advice of his fnends 

Then came Dame Slopecade and Grymbart the 
Badger, her husband, Dame Rukenawe with her two 
sisters, Bytelouse and Fulrompe, her two sons, and 
Hatenit her daughter, the Bat, and the Weasel And 
there came more than twenty which would not have 
come if the Fox had lost the field. So who that vmi- 
neth and cometh to his above, he getteth great praise 
and honour , and who that is overthrown and hath 
the worse, to him will no man gladly come There 
came also to the Fox the Beaver, the Otter, and both 
their wives, Pantecroet and Ordegale And the 
Ostrole, the Marten, the Polecats, the Ferret, the 
Mouse, and the Squirrel, and many more than I can 
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name And all because he had won the field Yea, 
some came that before had complained on him, and 
w^eie now' of his next kin , and they showed him nglit 
friendly mien and countenance Thus fareth tlie 
w'orld now' ' Ydio that is nch and high on the wheel, 
he hath many kmsmen and fnends that shall help to 
bear out his w ealth , but w’ho that is needy and m 
pain or in poverty findetli but few' fnends and kms- 
men, for ever}^ man almost shuns lus company and 
way 

There w'as then great feast They blew up trumpets 
and piped with shalms 

They said all " Dear nephew', blessed be God that 
ye have sped w'ell * Y'e w ere in great dread and fear 
W'hen w'e saw' 3mu he under ” Rejmard the Fox 
thanked aU them friendly, and recci\ed them w'lth 
great joy and gladness Then he asked of them what 
the}'’ counselled him — if he should give the field imto 
the Kmg or no Dame Slopccade said " Yea, bold!}', 
cousm Ye ma}' w'lth credit w'eU set it m to his hands, 
and trust lum well enough ” 

Then went thej' all with the keepers of the field unto 
the Kmg And Reynard the Fox went before them 
all, ivith trumpets and pipes and much other mm- 
strelsy The Fox kneeled dow'n before the Kmg 

The Kmg bade him stand up, and said to him 
“ Reynard, ye be now' jojrful Ye have kept 5’’our 
day honourably I discharge you, and let you go 
freely qmt where it pleaseth you And the debate 
between you, I hold it on me, and shall discuss it by 
reason and by counsel of noble men, and W'fil ordam 
thereof what ought be done by reason, at such tune 
as Isegnm shall be whole And then I shall send for 
you to come to me, and then by God’s grace I shall 
give out the sentence and judgment ” 
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CHAPTER XLII 

A 71 example that ihc Fox told to the Kvig xJten he had 
IlVh the field 

** IVh Mortliy and dear Lord the ICing said the Fox, 
I am w ell agreed and satisfied tJierewth But, when 
I came first into your Court, there were many that were 
fell and envious to me, which never had hurt ne 
cause of damage by me But they thought that they 
miglit best over me, and all they cned vith nune 
enemies against me, and would fam have destroyed 
me because tlicy tliought that the Wolf was better 
esteemed and greater mth you than I was, which am 
your humble subject They knew none other thmg, 
why ne wherefor They thought not as the wise be 
wont to do, that is what the end may turn out to be 
My Lord, these are like a great heap of hounds 
which I once saw stand at a Lord's place upon a 
dunghill, where they awaited that men should bring 
them food Then saw they a hound come out of the 
kitchen, and had taken there a fair nb of beef ere it 
was given him And he ran fast away withal , but 
the cook had espied ere he went away, and took a 
great bowl full of scalding water, and cast it on his 
hips behmd , whereof he thanked nothmg the cook, 
for the hair behmd was scalded off, and his skm 
seemed as it had been sodden through Nevertheless 
he escaped away, and kept what he had won 

" And when his fellows the other hounds saw him 
come with this fair nb, they called him all and said 
to him Oh, how good a fnend is the cook to thee 
which hath given to thee so good a bone, whereon is 
so much flesh 1 ’ 

" The hound said ' Ye know nothing thereof Ye 
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praise me like as ye see me before, the bone 
But ye have not seen me behmd Take heed, and 
behold me afterward on mme buttocks, and then ye 
shall know how I have earned it ’ 

" And when they had seen him behmd on his hips 
how that his skm and his flesh was aU raw and sodden 
through, then growled they all and were afraid of that 
boilmg water , and v ould not of his fellowship, but 
fled and ran away from him, and let lum there alone 
“ See, my Lord, this nght have these false beasts 
^Vhen they be made Lords, and may get their desire, 
and when they be mighty and feared, then are they 
extortioners, and tax and rob the people and eat them 
hke as they were starvmg hounds These are they 
that bear the bone m their mouth No man dare 
have to do mth them, but praise all that they do 
No man dare say otherwise but such as shall please 
them, because they would not be shorn And some 
help them forth m their unrighteous deeds because 
they would have part, and hck their fingers, and 
strengthen them m their evil hfe and works Oh, 
dear Lord • how httle see the3'' that do thus after 
behmd them, what the end shall be at last They fall 
from high to low m great shame and sorrow, and then 
their works come to knowledge and be open m such 
wise that no man hath pit}’’ ne compassion on them m 
them rmsfortune and trouble, and every man curse 
them and say evil by them to them shame and 
^allamy Many of such have been blamed and shorn 
fuU mgh, that they had no honour ne profit, but lose 
them ham as the hound did — that is them fnend, 
which have helped them to cover them misdeeds and 
extortions hke as the ham covereth the skm And, 
when they have sorrow and shame for them old tres- 
passes, then each body plucketh his hand from him, 
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THE KING FORGIVES THE FOX 

and flee[th], like as the hounds did from him that was 
scalded with the boihng water, and left him these 
extortions m their sorrow and need 

My dear Lord Kmg, I beseech you to remember this 
example of me it shall not be against your honour 
ne \visdom What thmk ye how many are there such 
false extortioners now m these — ^yea much worse 

than a hound that beareth such a bone m his mouth — 
m towns, in great Lords" Courts, which with great 
defiance and swagger oppress the poor people with 
great wong, and sell their freedom and pnvileges, and 
accuse them of thmgs that they never knewne thought, 
and all for to get goods for then particular profit 
God give them all shame, and soon destroy them, 
whosoever they be that so do I 

But God be thanked said the Fox, there may 
no man mdict me — ^ne my hneage, ne km — of such 
works but that we shall acqmt us, and come m the 
hght I am not afraid of any that can say on me 
any thmg that I have done otherwise than a true 
man ought to do Always the Fox shall abide the 
Fox, though all his enemies had sworn the contrary 
My dear Lord the Kmg, I love you with my heart 
above all Lords, and never for no man would I turn 
from you, but abide by you to the utterest How 
well it hath been otherwise informed Your Highness — 

I have nevertheless always done the best, and [hence-] 
forth so will do all my life that I can or may "" 

CHAPTER XLIII 

How the King forgave the Fox all things, and made him 
sovereign and greatest over all Ins lands 

The Kmg said " Reynard, ye be one of them that 
oweth me homage, which I will that ye always so do 
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And also I wll that, earl}^ and late, ya be of m3 
Council and one of m}’’ justices See n ell to [it] that 
3'C not misdo ne trespass no more I set you again 
in all 3’^our might and power, like as ye were before — 
and see that 3^6 further all matters to the best right 
For nhen 5*e set 5mur nut and counsel to \artue and 
goodness, then ma3i^ not our Court be inthout 3’our 
ad\’ice and counsel, for here is none that is like to 3mii 
m sharp and high counsel, ne subtler in finding a 
remed3' for a mischief And think 5'e on the example 
that }c 3fOursclf ha\e told, and that yc practise 
righteousness, and be to me true I will from hence- 
forth work and do b}’’ 3"our advnee and counsel He 
livclh not that if he WTonged 3'ou but I should sharph' 
aicngc and wreak it on him Ye shall c\cr3 where 
speak and say 013 words, and m all my land shall yc 
be, abo\c all other, sovereign and m3’^ slunfl Tint 
office I gne 3'ou Yc ma}' well occup; it with 
credit " 

All ]<le3 nard’s fin. nds and lineage thanketh the King 
highl3 

The King said " I would do more for 3 our s\kt 
ih.in think I pra3 3011 .ill (hat yc nimniber him 
(h it hi In tiiu 

Dame Rulwiiawc then s \ul “ \ i sun I3 nn I <>rd 
tint *^h.ill hei\trl»(, ind think 3 1 not tin rontrirv 
lor, if In wen otlnrwm, la wm not of onr ) in ii< 
Inn .ea , and I would iNir iinounri him and would 
< \t r hind* i him to iu\ pontr 



THE FOX AND HIS KIN DEPART 

Hcrc\Mth he departed with his fnends from the 

lOng 

Now liark how Isegnm the Wolf did Brum the 
Bear, Tybert the Cat, and Erseivynd and her children 
with their lineage drew the Wolf out of the field, and 
laid him upon a litter of hay, and covered him warm, 
and looked to his wounds, which were well twenty-five 
And tliere came mse masters and surgeons, which 
bound them and washed them He was so sick and 
feeble that he had lost his feelmg , but they rubbed 
and scrubbed him under his temples and eyes, that he 
sprang out of his swoon, and cried so loud that all 
they were afraid They had thought that he had 
been mad 

But the masters gave him a dnnk that comforted 
his heart and made him to sleep They comforted 
his WTfc, and told to her that there was no death- 
wound nc peril of his life Then the Court brake up , 
and the beasts departed and went to their places and 
homes that they came from 


CHAPTER XLIV 

How the Fox with hts fneiids and lineage departed nobly 
from the Ktng and went to hts castle Maleperduys 

Reynakd the Fox took his leave honourably of the 
King and of the Queen And they bade him he should 
not tarry long, but shortly return to them again 
He answered and said ** Dear Kmg and Queen, 
always at your commandment I shall be ready, if 
ye need anythmg — which God forbid I I would 
always be ready with my body and my goods to help 
you , and also all my fnends and Imea^e m like wise 
shall obey your commandment and desire Ye have 
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highly desen^ed it God [re]quite it you, and give j^ou 
grace long to hve ! And I desire your hcense and 
leave to go home to my ^vlfe and children And, if 
your good Grace voll anjdhing, let me have knowledge 
of it, and 3 ^e shall find me always ready ” 

Thus departed the Fox wth fair words from the 
Kmg 

Now who that could practise Reynard’s craft, and 
could behave him m flattenng and lying as he did, he 
should, I trow, be heard, both wuth the Lords Spintual 
and Temporal They are many, and also the most 
part, that creep after his way and his hole The name 
that was given to him abideth always stiU ivith him 
He hath left many of his craft m this world which 
always wax and become mighty , for who that mil 
not use Rejmard’s craft now is naught worth m the 
world, nor in any estate that is of might But if he 
can creep m Re3mard’s net and hath been his scholar, 
then may he dwell with us, for then knoweth he well 
the way how he may arise, and is set up above of 
every man There is m the world much seed left of 
the Fox which now everywhere groweth and cometh 
sore up Though they have no red beards, yet there 
are found more foxes now than ever were heretofore 
The nghteous people are all lost Tiyith and Right- 
eousness are exiled and expelled , and for them abide 
with us Covetousness, Falsehood, Habe, and Env}'- — 
these reign now much m every coun|try For is it 
in the Pope’s Court, the Emperor’s, the temg’s, Duke’s, 
or any other Lord's — wheresoever it 'he — each man 
laboureth to put other out from his hoihour, office, and 
power, for to make himseh to chmb Ihigh, with lies, 
mth flattenng, with simony, mth n^oney, or with 
strength and force There is notImLg beloved ne 
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Reynard’s fnends and lineage to the number of 
forty have taken also their leave of the Kmg, and went 
all together with the Fox, which was nght glad that he 
had so weU sped and that he stood so well m the Kmg’s 
grace He thought that he had no shame, but that 
he was so great with the Kmg that he might help and 
further his fnends, and hmder his enemies, and also to 
do what he would without he should be blamed, if he 
would be wise 

The Fox and his fnends went so long together that 
they came to his burrow at Maleperduys there they aU 
took leave of each other with fair and courteous words 
Re5mard did to them great reverence, and thanked 
them aU fnendly for their good faith and also honour 
that they had done and shown to him And profiered 
to each of them his service, if they had need, with body 
and goods And herewith they departed, and each of 
them went to his own house 

The Fox went to Dame Ermel 5 m his wife, which 
welcomed him fnendly He told to her and to his 
children all the wonder that to him was befallen m the 
Court, and forgot not a word, but told to them every 
part how he had escaped Then were they glad that 
their father was so enhanced and great with the Kmg 
And the Fox hved henceforth with his wife and his 
children m great ]oy and gladness 

Now who that said to you of the Fox more or less 
than ye have heard or read, I hold it for lymg But 
this that ye have heard or read, that may ye beheve 
weU And who that beheveth it not is not therefore 
out of the nght belief howbeit there are many if 
that they had seen it they should have none less doubt 
of it For there are many thmgs m the world which 
are beheved though they were never seen , also there 
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are maiij’’ figures and pla3's found that never were done 
nc shaped, but for an example to the people that they 
may tlierc learn better to use and follow virtue and to 
eschew sm and vices In like ^vlse may it be by this 
book that who that ivill read this matter, though it 
be of jests and jokes, yet he may find therem many a 
good wisdom, and lessons by w'hich he may come to 
\irtue and worship There is no one man blamed 
herem it is spoken generallj’- Let every man take 
his own part as it belongeth and is fittmg, and he that 
findeth him guilty m any portion or part thereof, let 
hun improve and amend him And he that is venly 
good, I pray God keep him therem And if any thmg 
be said or wntten herem that may gneve or displease 
any man, blame not me but the Fox, for they be his 
w'ords and not mme 

Praj'eng aUe them that shal see this l5dyl treatis/ to 
correcte and amende/ ^Vhere they shal fynde faute/ 
For I haue not added ne mysnusshed but haue 
folowed as nyghe as I can my copye whiche was m 
dutche/ and by me wilham Caxton translated m to 
this rude and symple englyssh m th abbey of west- 
mestre fynysshed the vj daye of Juyn the yere of 
our lord M CCCC Lxxxj and the xxj yere of the 
regne of kynge Edward the mjth/ 

^cre £ni)tlh Ihc liistaigr af ^canarb the Jaxe etr 
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INTRODUCTION TO ^ PHYSIOLOGUS ’ 


Tun sermons of Physiol ogns which lie spake concerning 
the animal-world formed a great part of the library of 
Christian Europe for nearly a thousand years ITiey 
were read or recited from tlie Bosphorus to Iceland , 
they were quoted by popes, and repeated by fnars, 
they were taught in the Universities and schools, were 
copied in the cloisters, were recited by the fire-sides, 
and w ere rendered \asiblc to tlie faithful by carvmgs in 
choir or chancel 

No doubt it requires now an effort on our part to 
read them \vxth due solemnity But the effort is 
worth makmg, for these nature-stones, with the earlier 
lives of Saints, arc the only records we possess of that 
type of mind which flounshed, or withered, during the 
Dark Ages ' Nature-stones ' is not precisely the 
term to apply to them, for they are neither narratives 
nor fables, nor yet are they parables — they are, rather, 
divine emblems in which the supposed habits and 
peculiarities of animals are exhibited as the types of 
Christian mystenes Nature is the veil which m 
these stones is drawn aside to disclose the divine 
reahties behmd 

Dunng all the centunes which separated Galen 
from Galileo facts, as such, ceased to have any im- 
portance for the human mmd No one took the 
least mterest m ascertaining how anythmg happened 
Not fact but doctnne was the proper subject for con- 
templation , the outward fact was merely the token 
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of an inward reality, some verity of faith The only 
concern of humanity was the disclosure of this hidden 
venty of which the observed fact was the sign or 
token God has devised the habits and attnbutes of 
all animated nature simply for our mstruction in the 
essentials of dogma We ma}^ ask of nature why the 
cub of the honess is bom dead and why it comes 
to hfe on the third day, but the answer is not to be 
found m denymg the fact — ^which would be unbehef 
— or in explaimng it by natural causes, which would 
be childish , but m recognizmg m the statement the 
tmth of the Resurrection symbohzed thus for our 
edification It is attitude of mmd which is set 
forth m the moral of the Wasp story — “ What 
spmtual truth do we learn from this ? For this has 
not been ordered foolishly by the Creator of aU 
thmgs, but has been ordamed for our mstruction, 
so that by considering visible tlungs we undertake 
the knowledge of the mvisible For that which can- 
not be seen by reason of the dullness of our bodies is 
pictured to us as it were through a form or image ” 

It IS this same attitude of nund which is exhibited 
by Ongen m his reply to Celsus, where he aSirms that 
the histoncal portions of Holy Wnt are not to be 
taken as merely history We are not to talk of a 
real serpent or to think of a tree of knowledge unth 
green leaves and jmcy frmt These thmgs, hke the 
upnsmg of the lion-cub, are simply sensible appan- 
tions of underlymg Ideas to which it is Qur duty to 
penetrate And Ongen vTote m Alexanclna ]ust in 
the place and at the time when the earhest' collections 
of the tales of Physiologus were bemg %vntt4n dovm 
The fact that these grotesque parodies | of natural 
history vnth their uncouth and peri^erted nSiorals were 
MTittcn and were read for a thousand years! as exposi- 
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lions of *:cicncc and of religion is not mthout its 
importance The reader may, if he pleases, read the 
laics simplj' as specimens of unconscious humour, 
hut, if he prefers to study them as documents illus- 
trative of a bygone condition of thought, he will find 
that they thro\s some light on the decay of the Greek 
mind, on the conflict between Pauline Christianity 
and the mystoiy^-faiths, and on the resulting attitude 
of mind which charactenred tlie Dark Ages To these 
points the following remarks arc directed 


THE DECLINE OF THE GREEKS 

In the ages before records certam tnbes came from 
the keener air of the Nortliem uplands into the ener- 
vating influences of the tideless Mediterranean 
There, as m a hothouse, all the long accumulated 
energies of mmd and body rushed to perfection, 
squandered themselves m prodigality, and presently 
wthcred and penshed 

This IS an image of the short-lived splendour and 
the long decay of the Grcek-speakmg peoples in the 
Eastern Mediterranean 

WTiy did the Greek intellect sink to the level repre- 
sented m the stones of Physiologus ? What had 
happened to the people who crowned Sophocles and 
erected the Nereid temple ? Their speech was still 
spoken in the streets of Alexandna why did it 
sound so empty and hollow and void of meanmg ? 
A splendour so sudden and so perfect followed by a 
declmc so speedy and so abject calls for some explana- 
tion , and it has received many, though not one ade- 
quate But there are considerations which render it 
less unintelligible than it appears at first It was not 
peculiar to Athens or to Alexandna Long before the 
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rise of either there had been sudden civihzations, 
apparently as transient, in Crete, at Mycenae, and 
elsewhere in the Aegean If these were Greek civiliza- 
tions, then the Greeks were not one people and in 
fact they never became one people Although the 
sentiment of nationahty arose for a time under pres- 
sure of conflict with the barbarians, yet they never 
became a nation They remamed separate tribes, 
with different habits and ideals , and, ]ust as their 
energies manifested themselves m different directions, 
so the dechne of those energies took a different course 
m different communities In Attica the dechne 
exhibited itself m dismchnation to work with either 
bram or limbs, m effemmacy, m shameless vice, until 
the race verged to extmction In Alexandria the 
mtellectual impulse lasted longer, perhaps kept ahve 
by the commercial mterests of a busy seaport, but it 
reached the same goal though by a more devious 
course The symptoms of this decadence have too 
frequently been spoken of as its cause , but it would 
be quite as logical for a doctor to attribute the 
patient’s death to a high temperature as to ascribe 
the Greek decadence to unmorahty or to the habit of 
dependence on slaves These were two of the symp- 
toms of a dechne of vital power which began to 
set m from the time when the Greek first colonized 
Attica Without attemptmg to explam it, we may 
at least learn to recognize it as less extraordinary 
if we remember that no organism can endure change of 
climate without some modification, and that modifica- 
tion may or may not be for its benefit Later ages 
have exhibited many mstances of races or families 
in which the transfer from a northern to a southern 
climate has produced a sudden outburst of unsus- 
pected energies followed by a steady deterioration 
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TIJL GRYllK MINI) I\ \LLX\XDRI\ 

Ir n cinnrti <>f fKca\ (hat the mind 

tnm-^ 1 -^cl \ Snrh the <;tatc of the 

f nnnd in \hMiuIn'" Tlic outer ^^orld had 
tf> int< rc-^t it IntUlectinl exorcise was 
nduted to cnti« i-m the <chohr occupied lumsclf 
wi(h fiUl t ' \(n po^* 1, rli to ongmatc im'thing of 
him If Tlu f)ah ol)]< rt of inquirj v as to ascertain 
v}ni ilj< authors of the past Ind written, and before 
all \ hat tJjc occult meaning of the words which 
<^r^l had wnitcn in the manu'=cnpts of nature 

In tlii-^ ^talc of mind tlic \Ic\andnan Greek found 
lnm=-' If coniroated \ ith the dnersc creeds of all the 
nations — Sjnan, ng5'ptian, Jewish, Roman, 
Ptr-inn Tor Mc'andna in the fir^t three centuries of 
tlic Chn^stian era was the centre of an mtellectual 
c\ clone U wns the c\c of the storm of doctnnes 

which then raged tliroughout the Mediterranean 
world Here Hast and West met, here the dreams 
of the Xcv Platonisls mingled with the visions of the 
New Jews, and the doctnnes of old Babylon en- 
countered the faiths of older Eg}-pt Here men were 
engaged in tnang to bnng into relation the Great 
^Iothc^ of the Gods wath the sc^en di\ane emanations, 
of whom the Jcho\ah of Israel was the first Here 
also were those who endeaxoured to harmonize the 
doctnne of a world constructed by the Powers of 
Darkness wath the new teaching of a Redeemer 
who liad descended tlirough the seven heavens to 
put an end to the present dispensation The mental 
activ ity at this time m Alexandna was intense 
There may be as great a commotion m an ant-hill as 
in a battle-field 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE CREEDS 

But, wMe these creeds seemed to be at war with 
one another, m reahty they were aU founded upon the 
same two fundamental assumptions — ^namely, that 
this world is under the dommion of the Powers of 
Evil, and that rehgion consisted in the possession of 
a method whereby the Powers of Evil could be 
defeated 

There was certainly adequate ground at that time 
for the inference that the world is evil Any eamest- 
mmded man might have drawn such a conclusion 
from the deeds he saw done around him But the 
doctnne went much further than the behef that evil 
had come mto the world the whole framework of 
material existence was imderstood to be rooted and 
grounded m evil Either it had been created by an 
evd deity or it had been captured and subdued by one 
The Devd either was from the beginnmg or had be- 
come the God of this world The later Cyrenaics had 
pushed this doctnne to its logical conclusion, which 
was that, as man could not destroy the evd that is m 
the world, he had better destroy himself Nor was 
this a mere acadenuc proposition — ^it was accept Dy 

the Alexandnans as a pnnciple of action ^ad. suicide 
had become so general that Ptolemy Phdadelphus is 
said to have suppressed the lect’^res and wntings m 
which Hegesias had recommendeci the practice But 
the doctnne survived m the rnddLi- form m which it 
was recommended by PlotmuX the " pleasant, 
benignant and exceedmgly good \> pather of Neo- 
Platonism '' If this body, this burd/gjj carry about 
with us, IS not wholly evd, it is cej^^^qy not good 
It IS simply nothing— why take cX_. ? Tt is 
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^ufur.cnt Iniiiulnuon for us to ln\e to lake this 
about \uth us t\t,n for a da} TIic wise 
nnii ^ufitr it to di'^ippcar ** 

TIk *^> 0011(1 pn^uj>po>ition of the conflicting faiths. 
Uni in fa\our of an inner m}sler}, follov,cd logically 
from the fir^t If (his is a ^\o^Id of demons, then the 
fir^t mm and objtct of a religion must be to secure to 
\olari(N a safe passage for their souls through the 
opjKi^ng ho^ts Hence the central core of a religion 
mtni contain a fonnula, ntc, or symbol hy which the 
tMl deities ma\ be o\ercomo , and this mjstic spell 
must l>e Icpt ‘^cerct, guarded jcalousty from the outer 
world, lest it Uiould become known and counter- 
actexl Hence all these mystcr^^-rchgions were limited 
to a Chosen People they appealed to the mitiatcd, 
those who were permitted to share in the secret nte 
No one liad jet contemplated the idea of a missionary 
faith or world-rchgion Each sect was desirous of 
preserving to its chosen adherents the special and 
secret re% elation which had been transmitted to its 
duine founder, through whose teaching they had 
rcccn ed enlightenment Each sect preferred to thmk 
that its \otancs alone possessed the mj^stenous secret 
which would enable them to pass through the seven 
hca\ ens to the presence of the Godhead 

It was by creeds of this description that the Apostle 
Paul was confronted m his missionary journeys UTiat 
was the extent of his acquaintance wnth these mystery- 
religions, and liow' far his presentation of the Gospel 
was modified by them is, and wall remain, matter for 
controversy For such controversy this is not the 
place All that need be said is this the Apostle 
Paul's was the greatest mind that ever devoted itself 
to the exposition of religious truth, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that he saw very clearly the elements wth 
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which he had to contend He did not trouble to 
argue with the hideous doctrine that the Devil is the 
God of this world, still less to condemn it ivithout 
argument He swept it aside by the doctrme that 
the Evil Power had been subdued once and for aU, 
and that no condemnation remamed for those who 
]ustified themselves by faith 

For a bnef time there was joy and peace in certain 
spots m the Mediterranean lands where this Gospel 
had been heard But Paul’s voice had not long been 
silenced when the old demons began to draw round 
the small circles of believers Mdiat men desued 
was not a rule of conduct but a watchword or a spell , 
and the sublime doctnne of the Eptsilc to the Romans 
began to give way before the universal demand 
In the second centurj;- of our era there is but one 
Christian writer whose name has come down to us 
as a disciple and interpreter of St Paul and that is 
Marcion, vho so grievously misunderstood his master’s 
teaching as to identify the God of the Hebrews vitli 
the malevolent deity who had created the world 
According to Marcion, the Almight}'’ had sent forth 
two emanations, the later of w'hom — the good Christ 
— was now opposing the earlier evil dcit}’’ of Judaism 
Thus Marcion jilantcd the seeds of antagonism be- 
tween Jew and Christian which was to bear such bitter 
fniit , and thus he gave Iiis sanction to the revieal of 
poij theism under the name of Clinstianity within two 
g< nerations after the great Ajiostle laid eh parti d 
\nd with till pol} theism rc\i\id abo tlif stnuigh 
IxtwMii till ( lood and the EmI l’()wrr'’, tin craving 
lor 1 c r< t mi.uU.ition In jilaci of tin jo^oii'' 
dov (run of (In K‘» -nrri etmn ipjv ir^ tin inid'lv 
mail n d dfirin i (tf the I) -'a nt into I ft II, \ In r< td* 

!‘I '< i -.tiii'ilt bitwiTi) f hn-.t and tin. God of ti ' 
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lover world The doctrine of the Incarnation is 
twisted into a de\icc which God w^as compelled to 
adopt in order to cheat the cunning of Satan other- 
wise the hca\cnJy powers could not accomplish the 
v/ork (the Unicom) These distortions of Pauline 
teaching appear frequently m the morahzmgs of the 
Physiologus stones In the strife between the 
Ichneumon and the Dragon the former conceals him- 
self in a coating of mud, springs mto the throat of the 
Dragon, and tears his vitals So our Saviour took 
upon Himself our earthly form m order to conceal 
Himself from the Evil Deity — " for, if Christ had 
attacked the Devil without takmg a mortal body, the 
Devil would have resisted him The strategy of the 
Incarnation is more fully expounded in the moral of 
the Lion, where it is plamly desenbed as a tnck, or 
device, of the Almighty to deceive the vigilance of the 
Devil The Son is lowered so gradually through the 
ranks of Archangels, Angels, Thrones, Powers, 
Prophets, and Apostles that none of them is aware of 
the plan which is bemg earned out So secret was the 
process that the Devil kneiv not who was the son of 
Mary Had he known, he would never have suffered 
the plan to succeed " So God acted cunnmgly 
and without bung observed When our Lord re- 
'"ascended, the angels m heaven did not know him, and 
demanded ** Who is this Kmg of Glory, and why 
has he a garment of red ^ " 

In the ^v^tmgs of some of the later Greeks who had 
studied Chnstiamty as one of a number of nval creeds, 
we sec perhaps most clearly how far it had altered 
between the death of St Paul and the end of the 
second century It had found the necessity of toler- 
ating the universal conviction of the existence of Evil 
Deities, whose power was but httle, if at aU, mfenor 
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to that of the Good It had found the necessity of 
conforming with the umversal use of mystic ntes, and 
adoptmg a formula as a spell agamst the Powers of 
the taunt of Celsus, that they had no 
mysteries, the Christians were now able to reply that 
Christ had furnished them with the mystic and in- 
communicable name of three letters, and that by the 
sign of the Cross they could secure themselves against 
the attacks of the demons and ascend at IcLst through 
the seven heavens To the taunt that their appeal 
was to the gutter, they were now able to answer that 
they had an inner circle, the Asketen, to whom alone 
their mystery was fully revealed 
Perhaps the ablest — and certamly the most melan- 
choly — survey of the general state of rehgion is that 
of Porphyry, who earned from St Augustme the title 
most learned of philosophers His Stiimnary of the 
Logic of Aristotle was a textbook throughout the 
Middle Ages He had studied the Septiiaginty the 
Gospels, and the Epistles of St Paul He had assimil- 
ated, as he beheved, all that is best in the teachmgs of 
Plato and of Christ — and what was the result ^ The 
conclusion of the whole matter with Porphyry was 
that all the established rehgions were essentially and 
hopelessly madequate, for this world is under the 
dommion of demons, and, try as we will to approach 
God by retreatmg from worldly pleasures, by medita- 
tion, and by prayer, yet we find every way of approach 
IS barred by the Powers of Evil Prayer is of no more 
avail than the arts of the soothsayer, and magical 
ntes and mcantations, unlawful though they be, are 
m fact the only resource left to man Porphyry's 
conclusion is therefore the same as that of the un- 
lettered crowd, and the only essential part of any 
rehgion is a magical formula 
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A scholar in Ale-vandna m the second and third 
centimes might pass throjgh innumerable lecture- 
rooms and hear in no tv^o precisely the same doctrine 

e are accustomed to class the scribes of that age m 
Schools, and to speak of them as Xeo-PIatonists, 
Hellenists, Talmudists, Gnostics, 3Ianichaeans, Chris- 
tians But each had borroT'ed from the other nndl 
the boondanes betv*een them were obscured, and 
each had so \nolently opposed some dogma of the 
other that the reaction had distorted their own creed. 
\\hen the scholar had passed through the disputation 
of the Schools, his own mind was made up so far that 
he could assent to nothing except that there was a 
mj’stery, and that the m3*5teiy must be met with a 
formula. 

And these were the learned, the instructed, in the 
city which was for the tune being the head-quarters of 
learning It is to be remembered that the documents 
on vhich VtC found our ’'uew of the mental state of 
mankind in an}' past age are all den\ed from that 
stratum of soaety which is leisured and cultured. 
These people whose ideas seem to us so grotesque 
and tn\ual were the learned. '^Miat of the majority, 
the unlearned ^ It is not to be supposed that any of 
the treatises by which we now interpret the tenets 
of Xeo-Platomsm or Gnosticism were read m the work- 
shops or discussed m the market-place. What was 
the average state of mind of the masses who from all 
parts of the Roman Empire landed on the quays of 
Alexandria m the second century of our era ^ The 
answer may be found m the study of two documents 
the Ada TheMae and the stones of Physiologus 
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THEKLA, SAINT AND PROTO llARTYR 

The onty document "whicli can compare \Mtli the 
Phystologus as an illustration of popular Chnstiamty 
m the second centur}* is the storj’- of Thekla This 
exists also m numerous manuscripts m difierent 
languages Tertulhan (195 ad) refers to the work in 
depreciation With his \'iens of the position of 
women he could not be expected to countenance the 
worship of Thekla, and it is clear that by the end of the 
second century Thekla nas already a deit}', at all 
events m certam parts of Asia l^Imor 

Professor Ramsa}’’ * has reconstructed the ongmal 
Aci<i Thckliie as current before the end of the first 
centuT}' A D , separatmg it from the embroidenes 
mtroduced mto the later versions , and the result is 
an mstructive commentari' on the development or 
deca5' of rehgious ideals m the earl}* Christian cen- 
turies Following his suggestions we mav thus recon- 
struct m outhne the ongmal stor}* of Thekla. 

\Mien Paul the Apostle was expelled from Antioch, 
and set out thence for Icomum, he was met on the ivay 
by a citizen of Icomum (afterwardi identified with 
Onesiphonis) who had been warned m a \*ision to 
meet at a crossmg on the royal road a small man ivith 
hea^y eyebrows meetmg o^e^ a large nose, bald- 
headed, bow-legged, strong!}* built, and with an 
expression sometimes as of a man and sometimes as of 
an angel B} this descnption he was able to recognize 
Paul, who accompamed the citizen to his house at 
Icomum, and there abode, holdmg meetings and 
dedarmg the word of God, with bendmg of the knees 
and breakmg of bread. 

" Tt c CruTcr t trc Roirsi Et p gtii eoiGon 1907 
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A noble and rich Iconian family dwelt in an adjom- 
ing house, and at a chamber-ivindow in the upper 
story of this house Thckla sat and listened to Paul's 
teaching Her mind was moved to desert her occupa- 
tions, to forget her affianced husband Thamyns, and 
to disregard her family Seeing this, the famihes of 
Thckla and of ThamjTis laid before the judges a 
charge against Paul to the effect that he had influenced 
the minds of women by magical arts, and had caused 
disorders in the city The magistrates ordered Paul 
to prison 

Thckla thereupon bribed the gaoler, and obtained 
access to Paul by night All mght long she listened to 
his teaching , but, bemg found m the morning, the 
magistrates ordered Paul to be scourged and expelled 
from the city Tliekla was taken to her own home, 
and her family hoped that when the magician was 
gone her reason would return and her love for Thamyns 
would revive But time brought no change , and 
finally Tliekla fled from the approaches of Thamyns, 
and wandered to Antioch m search of Paul It was 
the time of the festival at Antioch, and the High Pnest, 
seemg her wandenng alone and struck with her beauty, 
accosted her She repulsed him, and at length tore 
his chlamys and pulled from his head the official 
coronet She was arrested and brought before the 
Roman Governor on a charge of sacnlege She 
admitted the assault on the High Pnest, and was 
condemned to be exposed to the wild beasts Many 
women in the commimity S3nnpathi2ed with Thekla, 
having heard her protest that she was engaged m the 
Service of the God, and Queen Tryphaena took her 
into her own house until the day of the games On 
that day Thekla was placed on the top of an iron cage 
m which was a honess, whereupon the lioness heked 
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her feet tlirough the bars In the arena Thekla, 
naked but for the cmcture, was bound to a stake 
uttering this prayer 

^ My Lord and my God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus the Messiah, Thou ait the helper of the persecuted, 
and Thou art the companion of the poor Behold thy 
handmaiden, for lo the shame of women is uncovered 
tn me and I stand in the midst of all this people My 
Lord and my God, remember thy handmaiden m this 
hour '' 

\^Tien the honess was brought ui, she crouched 
before Thekla, and refused to attack her Then a bear 
was let loose, but the honess defended Thekla and 
drove oS the bear Finally the High Pnest requested 
that Thekla should be fastened to vild-buUs and drawn 
asunder But fire descended and destroyed the 
fastenings Then Queen Tryphaena intervened and 
Thekla was hberated, and, going to a trench of water 
in the arena, she entered it and baptized herself, 
and also adnnnistered the nte of baptism to the honess 
She then returned home with Tryphaena, hved 'With 
her as her daughter, and converted her and her whole 
household 

This IS the ongmal material on which the subse- 
quent A da T h ehlae were founded The story is 
beheved by Professor Ramsay to be founded on fact 
The bust of Queen Tryphaena appears on Pontic 
coins, and by marriage she was Queen Consort of 
Thrace She had m a d 50 three sons but no 
daughter There may therefore have been a real 
Thekla, who was adopted by the Queen as her 
daughter, and who was mstrumental m the conversion 
of the household 

That the story is one of the first century appears 
from these mdications m the narrative Baptism is 
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Minor and abounds in local allusions, yet it evidently 
became popular m the mixed Judaeo-Greek com- 
munities m Alexandria Thekla was as well-known to 
them as Judith, Susannah, or Esther, wth whom her 
name is associated by the VTiters of PJiyswlogits The 
references to the tale of Thekla m the Physiologiis are 
characteristic " Thekla is delivered not from tlie 
Archpriest or the Roman Governor but fromThamjTis, 
that IS to say from her affianced husband (See The 
^^Tlale ) In the mmd of the Alexandrian scribe the 
moral of the Thekla story is the iniqmt}'’ of mamage 
Agam, when she is cast before “ vald beasts and sea 
lions ”, she is saved b}'’ the sign of the Cross (The 
Ibis) although m the onginal story, as we have seen, 
there is no mention of the Cross These, according to 
Pltysiologus are the three lessons to be leanit from the 
life of Thekla — first, that virginity alone is godliness , 
sccondl3^ that the sign of the Cross delivers from 
Evil , and, thirdly, that the sohtar}' life of the desert 
IS the true path of holiness 

These tvo documents, the original Acta HuUao 
and the Pltystologiis, maj^ then be taken as represent- 
ing the attitude of mind of the Christian \otar\' at 
two penods separated by an interval of a ccntuiy — 
the former about 50 A n and the latter about 150 
All It wvas partlj' bcciuse thej furnished such 
a failliful transcript of early prepossessions that both 
iloeuiiKiits subse (juentlj' incurred tlie censure of the 
J'loinan Cliureli I he\ dtjutted too cle<ir]v tb* 
prt of the tnne^ when there was no hturi^\ no vc^t- 
lut nts, no sic;n of tlio ( ro^^^, no cons# GralUJii of tin 
< K rnt and no < tin w<»rd ' hi-’hoj') (hn - 

not (K < ur in citin r w orf Flu n an in tin ^ 

tv, uni tla n in ])re'>h\hrs, oncf tla r« i- ^ 
n f» (o in irt li -hv t* r ( I Ih < ; , l>uJ tin rt i 
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evidently as yet no organi/alion of 11k nature of 
Benefit or Tnendly Societies requiring a tnistce or 
manager in v liose name the bunal-groiind of i\\r^ com- 
munity could be held When such a Soci^U v as 
formed the presbj U r became Bpiscopos \\ 1 h n sorb 
Societies became so numcroiLs as to arouse the ho^nht\ 
of the State, then came the nccr«sit\ for co-operation 
and for an organized Hpiscopatc It onl\ l)\ 
pressure from without that the isol iled cominunitK 
\serc led first to extend to each other inutinl rnmh»rt 
and support and ultimatch to ngard lhem<^'l\<- ’^s 
branches of one Catholic inMitution Tin PI 
siologu^ dates itsflf IS a dncuni* nt of tli< tiir» 
the Church vas hid m process of form dion round tlu 
nucleus of the gOfll\ hoiK^hold 
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became associated with the mamtenance of an 
organization which extended over the whole Empire, 
the mystery is not why it lasted so long but how it 
ever came to be superseded How did people ever 
come to see that there is a glory m the thmgs of this 
world ? Not certainly by argument or by demon- 
stration It IS not a question to be decided by logic 
Intellectual interests are not created by admonition 
and are not destroyed by reproof There were men 
m Alexandria, m Athens, m Carthage, m S}nacuse, 
durmg the second and third centimes a d ivho could 
have done ongmal work m hterature or science , 
the mteUect was there and the mgenmty, but the 
mterest was wantmg The brain is not worn out, but 
its energies are misdirected The mmds that might 
have anticipated Copernicus devoted themselves to 
exhibitmg the Incarnation as a game of hide-and-seek 
The mgenmty that had built up geometry preferred to 
devote itself to verbal puzzles It was a case, not of 
mfenor brain-capacity, but of a different physical 
organization with different aims and mterests 
Nothing could recover the old elasticity except some 
great event affectmg the life of the European races 
as a whole, and that event came m the fourteenth 
century, ivith the senes of epidemics, culmmatmg 
in the great Black Death, by which half the popula- 
tion, and the worse half, was removed Withm two 
generations after the Black Death were bom Huss, 
Femel, Columbus, Gutenberg, Masaccio, Copernicus, 
and m httle more than a hundred years the whole 
mental outlook of European peoples was entirety 
changed The ivorld had suddenly become deeply 
interesting, and nature adorable It is true that the 
old habits of thought persisted, and indeed persist 
to this day It was not verj'’ long smce a queen 
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placed a mystic amulet on tlic brow of her dying son 
But c are now m the habit of regarding such an act 
as a cunous survn al of a very ancient habit of thought 
Wien the revival of learning brought up again the 
writings of Plotinus and the Neo-Plat onists, scholars 
toyed ivith them for a time, and speedily suffered 
them to fall into oblivion 

Nevertheless it is true that the Alexandnan wnt- 
ings arc a part of our Christian mhentance Intel- 
lectually the modern Christian is the offspnng of 
Hcllcmzcd Judaism Histonans, such as Freeman, 
wdio are accustomed to speak of Chnstianity as the 
religion of Rome put out of sight one important 
aspect of the matter and that is the part played by 
Hellenism in Alexandna and in Constantmople 
Christianity was officially imposed on Rome from the 
Eastern capital The Roman liturgy shows in its 
form its Greek origin it begins with a Greek invoca- 
tion Until Tertulhan all the Chnstian writings, 
Gospels, Epistles, Apocrypha, Commentaries, the 
Phystologtis, and the Lives of Satnis were all m the 
Greek tongue, and when the Fathers began to wnte m 
Latin they did but put Greek ideas into Latm words 

The Physiologus homihes are unmistakably Jewish 
in tone as well as Greek To the Christian of the 
second century the Jew still appeared as a brother 
Israel is stiU the Chosen People, and, though at present 
wandering in wilful blmdncss, he wiU return to his 
father's house Christ himself had prayed for their 
forgiveness because they had smned through ignor- 
ance, and the earhest Fathers of the Church down even 
to Augustme enjoined on all believers love and tolera- 
tion towards their Jewish brethren There is in the 
Physiologus only one foretaste of the hatred which 
afterwards spread through the Roman Church It 
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IS in the moral to the Night Raven " And so the 
Lord has loved the darkness, namely the heathen, 
more than the murderous and god-hating Jews, 
because of their apostac}^ , and those which in tune 
past were no people have become the people of God ” 
The remammg references to the Jeivish nation arc 
without a trace of bitterness They are compared to 
the adder which stopped her ear against the en- 
chanter’s voice, and they arc charged ivitli striving 
to live by the letter of the law alone , but it never 
occurs to the ivnters to hold up the race to execration, 
as would certainly have been done times and again 
throughout these emblems if they had been composed 
two or three hundred years later The alteration m 
feeling dates from about the time when Constantine 
erected the Cross on the shores of the Bosphorus, and 
it w'as tw’’o hundred years later before an)' attempt 
was made at persecution of the Jews To the 
P/tysioIogiis moralist as to Origcn '' they arc and will 
c\er remain our brethren, w'ho wall m due time be 
united to us ” 

And perhaps in like manner the Jew m 'Mcxandria 
felt that the Greek m adopting Christianit) had 
become his brotlur 1 heir spiritual lineage was tlu 
same, and tin.) had intercd into the same inheritance 
I he (inek embraced the monotheism of Judaea, tin' 
Jew einlineul the Platonic eloetnne of uh as, and tf)- 
g< tin r the ) s( t out to com e rt the lu illu ri 
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PHYSIOLOGUS 


The Physwlogus is to be regarded as part of Ale\- 
andnan apologetics Though the ongmal Greek has 
penshed, and no i\IS in vellum or parchment survives, 
yet the place of origin and, withm narrow hmits, the 
date of composition arc unmistakable The tales are 
cited and even quoted as authontative by the earhest 
Fathers from Justin Mart}^- onwards Origen used 
tlicm largely Basil the Great furnished morals for 
some of them, and m later ages the whole collection 
was sometimes attributed to him , but the uncouth 
form and strange medley of doctrme m most of the 
talcs indicates unmistakably an earlier ongm They 
were originally ^vntten m Greek, but the ongmal is 
irrecoverable the only Greek MS now extant is a 
rctranslation From the Greek they appear to have 
been translated into the tongues of the East, Ethio- 
pian, Armenian, S3niac, and finally Arabic They 
then passed into Latm and the Romance languages 
There was probably not a monastery which did not 
possess a version either m Latm or m the vernacular, 
and there are still extant m public libranes MSS m 
all the languages mentioned above and also m Old 
High German, Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Provencal, 
and Old French 

The copyists doubtless exercized their mgenuity or 
exhibited their personal preference m attachmg some 
great name to their copy of the Phystologns The 
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Authorship is vanously attributed to King Solomon, 
Anstotle, Tatian, Epiphanius, Basil the Great, and 
John Chrysostom In reahty there was no author 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Septuagint 
version of the Old T estament furnished the nucleus or 
groundwork, and the edi&ce was completed by the 
wanderers from East, South and North who brought 
mto the City of Alexandria the narratives tliey had 
learned m their travels These tales became current 
in the lecture-rooms, where they sers^ed the purpose of 
illustrating a doctrme or enforcmg an argument 
They became the embelhshments of the rhetorician, 
and the HeUemzed Jews adopted them as an aid to 
their teachmg Favoured thus by the voice of 
authonty, they no doubt frequently adorned the 
discourses of the presbyter m the meetings of the 
Christian commumties, and became a sort of popular 
catechism of the faith 

WTien Sixtus V directed his chamberlain, Consali 
Ponce de Leon, to collate and pubhsh the Vatican 
manusenpts concernmg Physiologtis, he was no doubt 
in a sardonic humour Here was an opportunity for 
holding up to contempt and derision the childish 
faith of the earliest Christian centuncs, and thus 
there uas given to the uorld in 15S7, for the first 
time in pnnt, the manifestations of eternal \ critics 
uhich the monks of old had discerned in the behaviour 
of birds, beasts, and fishes Ponce dc Leon’s little 
book includes twenty stones, the authorship of vlucli, 
to complete the sarcasm, is attributed to EpiphaniU'-, 
Bishop of Constantia in Cjqinis 

Two hundred years clapped before ntn other 
schohr condeset tided to notice the P/nsmlpf^ns 
\ ?\ mil \<r''ion of thirti-two storiC'. was ptilili'hi d 
.ii R'i^ukI m 1705 Ihf M''S in tlu Pan- N<iti'‘iHl 
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Libraiy were compared in 1855 by Frangois Pitra, 
%\ho gi\es swi} stones P Ch Cahier published a 
translation of the Armenian versions m 1874, and a 
SjTiac \ersion was edited by J P N Land m 1875 
This IS the most comprehensive collection of all 
and contains cighty-one stones The Ethiopian 
\crsion was edited by Fntz Hommel in 1877 This 
IS perliaps the oldest version we possess, dating back 
(from internal evidence) to the fifth, if not to the 
fourth, century It contains forty-eight tales 
In 18S9 Fnednch Lauchert exaimned aU the fore- 
going and gave the first cntical edition of the original, 
or Alexandnan, Physiologus Finally Emil Peters has 
collated the Onental versions and added to Lauchert 's 
te\t such as appear to be of equal antiquity Peters 
gives altogether sixty-three stones as dating back to 
the second or third century of our era, and therefore 
to be regarded as the onginal Phystologus 
The order in which the tales appear m the present 
version follows in the mam that of Peters, who in 
turn followed that of the three best MSS Animals 
precede birds, and birds are followed by reptiles, 
fishes, and inanimate objects It would be much 
more to the purpose if the order m which the tales 
ivere composed could be given That is impossible, 
although it IS qmte certam that such tales as those of 
the Beaver, the Wild Ass, or the Ibis, are of earher 
date than the Halcyon, the Echineis. and the Polypus 
The more rugged the narrative and the more inept 
the moral, the earher m date it may be presumed to 
be , and if the moralization appears to contam any 
logical coherence or any gram of common-sense one 
may be sure that m its present form it is of later date 
than the onginal compilation In some cases m the 
following collection a second or an alternative version 
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IS given, and in those cases the source of tlie later 
version is indicated m brackets 

As to the substance of the stones, man}^ of them are 
directl}’^ traceable to the hoty animal-books of the 
Eg5T>ti3n pnesthood or to Old Testament or Talmudic 
sources The Septuagint version of the prophets w'as 
m course of rension at Alexandria and the numerous 
references m these to animal-S3unbols suggested several 
of the Physwiogns stones In Job 4, ii, for mstance, 
a S5Tiac vord for hon [myrmc\) is emploi'ed The 
Septuagint rendered this nnnnckohon, vhich those 
vho knev Greek but no Sjuiac rendered ant-lion 
Thus emerged the fabulous monster vhose contra- 
dictor}* natures promptl}* extmguished his life It 
seems possible also that the stoi}* of the Beaver vas 
ongmally suggested b}^ the simdant}’' between the 
Greek vord castor and the Latm vord castrari 
Others are manners’ talcs mterpreted b}’’ men vho 
had ne\ er been far from the cloister or the ca^ e 

The moral, or doctrme, for the most part bespeaks 
its origm, that of an age which anticipates the speed} 
dissolution of this dispensation and welcomes the 
prospect of the extinction of mankmd Tlie prai'-e of 
celibac} and retuement from the world, tlie scorn of 
niamage, the terror of the powers of darkness, are 
the pnncipal themes The \ ital Christian doctnnes 
appear but seldom — the rules of moral conduct 
nc\ cr 

In the later \crsions which commenced with the 
L'b r 1 iswlcgi's of Abbot Thctbaldus (1030 cin) a 
diiicrcnt tone begins to be apparent Not onl} i' 
then some .ittenipt at htcran, form Init then n 
-- •mt(un<,> a moral in the true ‘'cn-o — an ineocation to 
btttcr 1 il) t-. O'- I V ->nnng .ig.un-t mnroadtut 

1 lie bc'i p.rb ips ol tht'c I it' r colkciions r- that v hi li 
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obli^^on and were rescued onl}’’ during the last centurj' 
by the curiosity of a few scholars who took an interest 
in the linguistic pecuhanties of some of the JISS 
^Vhat uould Justm Martyr and the Great Basil 
have said if they knew that the most recent study of 
the PJiysioIogus has been directed to the pecuhanties 
of S3Titax exhibited m the Anglo-Saxon manusenpt 
in the Munich library ^ 

Note 

The reader ^vlll imderstand that the quotations 
from Senpture m the Physiologies refer to the Septua- 
gint version, though they are not always ver^* close to 
the onginal References m brackets to our A V 
are given in order that the reader may compare the 
rendenngs 





UTLiNE OF Misericord at Gaminglay Games after a 
Drawing by Miss E Phipson 



THE APE 


This animal is very mischievous and fond of imitation 
Whatever it sees men do, it immediately does the 
same Hence he who wishes to catch an Ape takes a 
kmd of hme which is called bird-hme, and pretends to 
anomt his eyes with the hme , then he goes away from 
that place and leaves the hme there When now the 
hunter is quite gone away from the place where he left 
the hme and has hidden himself in a particular spot, 
then the Ape comes out of his nest and anomts his 
eyes as the hunter did, and he becomes bhnd and knows 
not where he is As soon as the hunter sees that the 
Ape has anointed his eyes with the lime and has 
become blmd, he runs up with a cord which he has 
ready, and ties the cord round the Ape’s neck, and 
fastens the end of the cord to a tree And the Ape 
steps up and down and becomes tame by force 

In this manner does the Devil, the great hunter, 
chase us He comes mto the world and bnngs vnth 
him the lime of sm, for sm is like brnd-lime And he 
shows man how to bhnd his eyes and darken his 
mind, and draws him on from sm to sin and from evil 
to evd, and he makes a great snare of rope, for sin 
IS insatiable, and the man becomes spotted with it, 
bodj’^ and soul And vhen tlie Devd finds the man 
following him, he holds him fast in the snare, sajnng 
" Tlicrc IS now' no sal\ ation for thee , thou liast 
brought th3'self to the ground , thou art not wortln 
to enter the Churcli, for tin sins are countless — how 
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C^’st thou cleax thyself from them? If thou hast 
not repented thyself this year, thou ivilt surely put off 
repent^ce m future ” And to-day or to-morrow 
^mes Death the thief and bears away the impemtent 
Therefore says the prophet “ Woe to those who 
comimt sm” I warn you, listen not to that Evil 
ne ie^ he tnumph over you through his cunmng 
bo^ often as we sm so often let us repent and hasten 
to God and cry with holy Paul “ ShaU ndt the faUen 
one stand up agam ? ” As often as thou fallest so 
+K ^ ®^nnd up agam, and forthwith thou seest clearly 

the love of God and his mercy vouchsafed to us pern- 
tents ^ 

Well spake Physiologus of the Ape 


THE LION 

Let us now speak of the Lion, the kmg of beasts 
and venly of aU hvmg bemgs For did not Jacob 
praismg Judah caU him a young hon from his birth ? 
{Gm 49, 9) 

Physiologus tells of the Lion that he has three 
attributes 

His firsbattnbute is this When he goes about the 
m(^tains and m his wandermgs the scent of the hunter 
hmi, then he brushes away his footpnnts 
IS tail, so that the hunter may not find his 
cavern by foUoivmg his track and do him harm 

r>f 4. ^ Saviour the strong conquermg lion 

the tnbe of Judali, of the root of David (Rev 5, 5)— 

smn Father-hidden his holy foot- 

oame . ^ ^g^ls he be- 

‘ n angel, n ith the thrones a throne, with the 
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THE LION 


powers a power, with mankind a man, imtil he bowed 
himself and came to' the mother Mary, whereby he 
redeemed the wandenng race of men “ The word 
became flesh and dwelt among us '' Whereupon the 
angel, not rccognizmg the descended one, said 
“ Who IS this King of Glory ? ” But the Holy Ghost 
answered “ The Lord of Hosts He is the King of 
Glory ” [Ps 24, 10] 

[From Thctbaldus] The high hill on which the 
Lion stands is the kingdom of heaven Christ is the 
lion who descended from that hill and hghted here on 
earth The Devil is the cunning hunter who yet 
could not trace from whence Christ came nor how he 
housed himself m the deft maid Maiy for our salvation 
[From Philip de Thaun] It is wntten that the Lion 
IS of such a nature that when he is hunted he wipes out 
with his tail the traces of lus footsteps as he goes along 
so that none can trace him 

Tlic track of the Lion t5T5ifics the incarnation 
For thus did God covertly lower himself by degrees 
through the orders of prophets and apostles until he 
became fleshly man, and thus he vanquished the 
Devil Tlie Devil had deceived man so God by a 
more cunning stratagem deceived the Devil If the 
Devil had knowm that God was become mortal man, 
he vould never liav'c led him on so far as to cnicify 
him So God acted cunningty and without being 
perceived Tlic angels in hcav'cn did not know it 
Therefore when the Son of God came in lus majest}’’ 
they demanded of the angels who were with lum 
" Who is this King of Glorj ? ” Tliey who were wnth 
God gave tins answer " It is the King of Glorv who 
returns with victoiy ” And again the angels who 
were in heaven demanded " Win has ho a garment 
of reel?” Tlio aneels and our Lord inswcrcil 
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“ For martyrdom strffered on earth to gam our souls - 
And this we are to understand by the Lion’s track 
The second attnbute of the Lion is this When he 
sleeps m his cavern, then is he the more wakeful, for 
his eyes are open To this testifies Solomon m The 
Song of Songs when he says “ I sleep and my heart 
wakes ” {Cant 5, 5) For the fleshly part of the 
Lord slept on the Cross, but his Godhead wakes on the 
right hand of the Father For the Shepherd of 
Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps 
The third attnbute of the Lion is this When the 
lioness bnngs forth her young, she bnngs it forth dead 
But the Lioness watches over her cub until the third 
day, when the father comes and roars and breathes in 
its face and wakens it So did the God and Father 
of the Universe waken the first bom of all creation, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, from the dead Well 
now spoke Jacob when he said of Judah the Lion’s 
whelp “ Who shall rouse him up ? ” 

[From Pitra, cod B] The fourth attnbute of the 
Lion IS this When he finds nothmg to eat, he goes to 
a desolate place or on a mountain, and encloses a 
great space wthm a circle, which he sweeps out with 
his tail trailing behmd him on the ground, and so he 
frames a kind of pen And when he draws near to 
the place from which he made a beginnmg, he stretches 
himself out on the ground with his eyes open Now, 
when the animals come and are afraid to pass by the 
Lion, they go away from him round the pen , and, 
since they do not find him there, they come close to 
the Lion, and he seizes them and destroys them As 
now the Lion flees from the hunter brushmg out his 
footsteps vith his tail so that the hunter cannot 
track him — so, wnse man, when thou givest alms let 
not thy left hand know the work of thy right hand, 
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that the devil may not in any way track thee out 
by thy good works and lead thee rather to e\Tl 
Well spake Physiologus concerning tlie Lion 


THE ANT-LION 

Eliphas the king of Theman said “ The Ant-Lion 
pcnshed for lack of food ” {Joh 4, ii) 

Physiologus says that he has the countenance of a 
Lion and the hinder parts of an ant His father is a 
flesh-eater, but his mother is a plant-eater \\Tien now 
they beget the Ant-Lion they beget him with two 
attnbutes he cannot eat flesh, for that is contrary 
to the nature of his mother , and he cannot get 
nourishment from plants, for that is against the 
nature of his father so he perishes because there is 
no food for him 

So, hkewise, has every man a double spint contrary' 
in all its ways Man cannot go two ways nor speak 
double m prayer It is not well to say Yes and No 
Let your Yea be Yea and j'our Nay Nay For w oc be 
to the sinner that gocth two waj’s ” {Stracii, 2 12) 


THE TIGER 

Thlri: is a four-footed beast like the Lion w Uh longer 
and more cuned nose It is found m India, and is 
called Tiger, and the3’’ saj that it guards its 3 oung in 
a hollow glass globe \Micn it finds that its cub is 
stolen, it hurls itself on the track of the robber as 
swaftl3 as the wand, and oicrtakcs him how(.\tr great 
is the space between tliom Tlicroupon the robber 
gi\es the Tiger his cub in the glass globe and th. 
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careful beast fears to break it and so injure the young 
one He brings it back to his cave rolling the glass 
globe before him [The doctnnal -part ts mtssing ] 


THE PANTHER 

The prophet prophesied and said “ I vail be to 
Ephraim as a panther ” [Has 5, 14) 

Physiologus relates of the panther that he has the 
followmg attribute He is the fnendhest of all beasts, 
but he IS an enemy to Dragons He is as man^^- 
coloured as Joseph's coat He is very qmet and 
gentle \\Tien he has eaten and satisfied himself, he 
goes to sleep m his cavern And on the third day he 
awakes out of his sleep, and cries with a loud voice 
And the animals both far and near hear his voice 
And after the cr}^ a verj^ pleasant odour proceeds out 
of his mouth, and the ammals follow the pleasant 
odour, and run to be near him 

So also, when Christ awoke the thud day and rose 
from the dead, He spread a pleasant odour of peace 
both far and near Very manifold is the true vosdom 
of God The psahmst says " The Queen stands at 
thy right hand clothed m a garment of gold and many 
colours” (Ps 45, 10), vhich is the Church Very 
manifold is Christ, because he himself is chastitj', 
temperance, chanty, faith, \artue, patience, harmon5% 
and peace 

Fmely spake Phj siologus of the Panther 


THE FOX 

” The foxes ha\e holes and the buds of the au ha\c 
nests” {Mal( S, 20) thus sa5"s the Scnpture con- 
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cernmg the Lord and m The Song of Solcnwn 
Salome says “ Bnng us the httle fo\es, for they 
destroy the grapes ” {Cant 2, 15), and David says m a 
psalm " They will become the portion of the foxes ” 
(Ps 63, 10) 

Physiologus relates of the Fox that he is a very 
crafty animal When he is hungry and can find no 
prey, he entices it thus he seats himself m a warm 
place where there is chaff, or else casts himself on his 
back and holds his breath and swells up his body 
completely so that he appears dead The birds 
beheve that he is really dead, and they fly down to 
him m order to eat him up , but he sprmgs up and 
catches them and eats them up 

So also IS the Devil very crafty m his ways He 
who would partake of his flesh dies To this flesh 
belong adultery, covetousness, lust, murder Thence 
also Herod is hkened to this animal “ Go ", says 
the Lord, " and speak to that fox ” [Luke 13, 32) 
Well spake Physiologus of the Fox 


THE HY^NA 

The Law says “ Thou shalt not eat the Hyaena nor 
his kmd ” {Deut 14, 8) 

Physiologus relates of this animal that it is man- 
woman, now male now female It is an unclean 
beast, because it changes its nature On this account 
Jeremiah says " My heritage is the cave of the 
hyaena ” {Deut 12, 8) 

Now maike not thyseh like to the Hyana which 
the Godly Apostle upbraids when he compares it to 
the men and women of Rome who had changed the 
natural use for that which is agamst nature 
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THE ICHXEUxMOX 

There is a beast called Ichneumon He is the 
enemjT^ of dragons If he finds a verj^ "wild dragon, 
he goes and smears hiniself wnth mud, and covers his 
nose unth his tad 

In hke manner our Saviour took upon lumself our 
earthlx’- bodj* and hid his di\'mit3' m it untd he had 
slam the great Dragon uhich sat on the mer of 
Eg^pit {Ezek 29, 3) For if Christ had attacked the 
Dragon ■onthout takmg a mortal bod}', the dragon 
would have opposed him seemg that he v as God and 
Sa‘\'iour But he vho vas above all boned himself 
down that he nught save all {Philip 2, S) 


THE tTEASEL 

The Law commands “ Thou shalt not eat the 
Weasel nor any of his kmd ” {Lev ii, 29) 

Ph}siologus relates of the n easel that it has the 
foUon'mg attnbute It conceives m its head, and 
brmgs forth the young through the ear 

There are some nho hghtly receue the spiritual 
bread m the Church , but, nhen they are gone ana\, 
the} cast the nord of the Lord out of then ears and 
become as the deal adder, which stoppeth her ears 
Also eat not the \^'easel nor its kmd 


THE OTTER 


There is a beast called Otter which has tlie form of a 
dog It IS an cncm\ of crocodiles Wlicn the croco- 
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dile sleeps, it keeps its mouth open Now the 
Otter draws near and smears its whole body with 
mud, and, when the mud is dry, it spnngs into the 
mouth of the Crocodile and tears its entrails 
The Crocodile resembles the Devil, but the otter is 
the t5^e and image of our Saviour For after he 
took upon him his earthly flesh he went down mto 
hell and loosed the pains of death, and rose again the 
third day 


THE BEAR 

Physiologus relates of the Bear that it is a beast 
clumsy by nature and unable to run easily hke other 
beasts, but drags itself along slowly It prefers 
rather to bury itself m the ground and keep itself 
hidden m a hole, for its hmbs are not adapted to 
convey swiftly such a monstrous body In the time 
of cold it always stays m its hole 

The Bear is hke unto us, because he presents the 
image and picture of sm, which is clumsy and hangs 
on man and drags after him so that he is held back- 
ivards And he runs not easily, that is, he (the 
Devd) does not urge him suddenly mto sm , but he 
moves slowly, that is the hunter by artifice beguiles 
him mto desuing a sm And he loves to hide and 
bury himself m his lurkmg-place, that is m that which 
satisfies his desires Also m the time of cold he keeps 
himself tightly m his hole, that is when man is snared 
through his lust he (the Devil) bnngs him mto the pit 
prepared for him, and holds him for the rest of his 
life 

[From Basil] But there is in the Bear a certain 
vTsdom, for, when he is ill or has vounds on his body, 
he goes and finds a root called pholmis, and laj s it on 
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his sores and they are healed The nature of this 
root IS to dry up whatever it is apphed to, and with 
its own natural moisture it easil^^ dries up the humours 
of the wounds, and they begm to heal 

So also goes the Fox when he is wounded and takes 
of the resm which comes from the tree biturea This 
he lays on the wounds, and they vanish and are 
healed In hke manner the turtle, when it eats the 
flesh of the viper and begms to suffer pams therefrom, 
goes to the root onganum (marjoram), and eats thereof 
and IS healed of its pams So also the snake, when its 
eyes are painful, goes and eats foemculum (fennel), 
and becomes healed and its sight restored In 
this way may we men also, when our bodies are 
stricken with evil and our souls spotted ivith the 
wounds of sm, take out the evil that is m us by careful 
wisdom Let us anse and take the root of hfe and 
salvation from the holy table with trembhng and care 
and lay it on our wounds and eat it And at once 
shall we be healed through the holy food, and our 
sickness wfll be taken from us, and our darkened eyes 
will be opened, and we shall see our souls and learn 
to know ourselves 

THE HEDGEHOG 

Physiologus relates of the Hedgehog that he is a 
small beast shaped hke a ball entuely set round with 
pnckles He procures his nourishment m this way: 
he goes to a vme, reaches down the clusters, tears off 
the grapes, and casts them on the ground Then he 
throws himself down, and the grapes fasten on to his 
pnckles, and he bnngs them home to his children, 
and leaves the clusters empty on the vme 

The hole m which the Hedgehog hves is provided 
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wnth two openings and is bored air-holes, and, 
\\licn the North ^Ylnd begins to blow, he slops the 
opening which is turned to the North wind, but w'hcn 
the South wind blow^s he stops tlic opening w^hich is 
turned to the Soutli wind, and opens the North hole 
which he before had stopped 

And thou, oh man do thou apply thyself to the 
right and true vine winch is Christ, the true God, and 
consider how thou canst allow the c\nl spirit to draw 
tlice from thj^ safe place and drag thee into error with 
the pncklcs of death so th}^ place of safety is lost and 
thy soul becomes empty as the vine 

THE BEAVER 

TiinRE is a beast called the Beaver, w^ho is very 
gentle and quiet , but his organs of reproduction are 
verj^ useful to Inm in the protection of his body , 
for, when he is pursued by the hunter and is about to 
be captured, he bites them off and casts them back 
to the hunter , and after\vards when the beaver en- 
counters any other hunter he throws himself on his 
back, and, when tlie hunter perceives that he is 
mutilated, he leaves him alone 
So do thou, oh man !, give back to the hunter, the 
Devil, that w^hich belongs to him, such as unchastity, 
adultery, greedmess Cut away all such and give 
them to the Devil and he \vill let thee go, and thou 
shalt say " My soul is as a bird escaped from the 
net of the fowler (Ps 124, 7) 

THE WILD ASS 

It is written m Job ** Who hath let loose the Wild 
Ass?''^ ( 7 ^?^ 39 > 5) 
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Physiologus relates that, when tlie herds of the 
Wild Ass pasture, the male wanders about m search 
of another male, and when he finds lum he mutilates 
him so that he is of no more use 

The patriarchs sought for increase but the Apostles, 
m whom was the true waj^ of Me, practised abstinence, 
longmg only for heavenly seed As it is vTitten in 
the prophet Isaiah “ Sing, 0 barren, thou that 
didst not bear smg and cr^'^ aloud thou that didst not 
travail with child, for the lonety has more children 
than the children of the married ” {Is 54, i) 

THE WILD ASS AND THE jMONKEY 

Physiologus relates of the Wild Ass that he is found 
m kmgs' palaces, and on the 25th of the month 
Phamenot men learn from the Wdd Ass that day and 
night are equal, for vhen the Wild Ass has brayed 
twehc times in succession, then the King and tlic 
Court know that daj' and niglit have become equal 
\.nd also, when the Monkey turns round se\en tunes 
in the daj', then is it known that day and night arc 
equal 

The Mhld Ass is the Devil, and when the night, 
that is the generation of the heathen, i^ become <qual 
to tlu d.i> , that is tlic line of the projjlu ts. tin n tin 
W lid A^s that Is the DcmI, brays 

[lit Ilium] For tlu \ss is grit\id whin da} and 
night an tqual ht lo\ts tin long night btttir, md 
tin D \ i! ill ploreN th> dvcn. m of his p oplt 
\nd Ii' n m abo is tht \pi tlu mi igt of du 
'“r h> In- I !u,,mm,u but no mcl that u lu b’p, t.o 
* “I Lt th lu pnmng tlu D mI > as o, {hi Urrh- 

' I'Ut lu t !! ri'd 1 ” I V' 110 to M I'l'itirlf 



THE HART 

Well spake Physiologus concerning the Ape and the 
Wild Ass 


THE HART 

“ As the Hart panteth after the water- brooks says 
the godly David, ” so panteth my soul after thee 
Physiologus says of the Hart that he is very 
thirsty, and the reason of his thirst is this, that he 
eats snakes For the snake is an enemy of the Hart 
When the snake goes to its hole m the earth, then the 
Hart seeks the sprmg and takes a deep draft of the 
spnng-water, and fills its mouth, and spits it into the 
earth-hole, and drives the snake out and kills it In 
like manner wiU the great snake the Devil be dnven 
out by the waters of godly learning So was the Lord 
also able to destroy the great snake namely the Devil 
through the heavenly water, namely through godly 
learning Now the snake cannot come near the Hart, 
nor can the Devil approach the excellent word of the 
Lord So do thou, oh man I, fill thy throat with the 
words of the Lord, which say to thee that thou shalt 
not steal nor murder nor commit adultery And, if 
thou discoverest any evil in thyself, spit it out, and 
thou wilt destroy that wickedest of all dragons, the 
Devil And, when the Lord suffered the water and 
blood to stream out of his side, he destroyed the power 
of tlie dragon over us through the bath of the second 
birth and took from us every devihsh influence 

In another way the Hart resembles the eremites of 
the desert, who spend virtuous and pamfully troublous 
hves, and who, when they become thirsty, hasten to 
the spring of salvation bnnging repentance, and 
tlirough the virtue of tears extingxush the glowing 
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darts of the Evil One, and crush under then feet and 
destroy the great dragon, the Devil 

[Pitra] Another attribute has the Hart, for it 
resembles the wild gazelle and has antlers with three 
branches after then thnd renewal The Hart hves 
for fifty years, and at the end of that time it runs like 
a strong runner through the wooded valleys and down 
the ravines of the moun tarns, and it scents the holes 
'of the snakes, and forthwith lays its nostrils to the 
entrance of the hole and holds its breath Thereupon 
the snake rushes out and goes mto the mouth of the 
Hart, and the Hart swallows the snake, and therefore 
is he called ''EXa^os, because he drew the snake out 
of the depths Then with the snake he runs to the 
water-brook, for unless he drmks water withm three 
hours thereafter he dies , but, i£ he finds water, then 
he hves agam another fifty years Therefore said 
David “ As the Hart desues the fresh water-brook 
so does my soul desire thee, O God ” 

And thou too, pious man, hast three renewals m 
thee these are a baptism of immortahty the mercy 
of adoption as a son and penance 

And when thou catchest the snake which has 
entered thy breast, that is sm, then run at once with it 
to the water-course of scnpture and of prophecy 
Enlightened by these, dunk the water of Me, that is 
the holy gift, and renew thyself with penance, and thy 
sms are destroyed 

Well mdeed has Physiologus discoursed concerning 
the Hart 


THE WILD GOAT 

Therc is a beast called the Wild Goat Physiologus 
relates of him that he loves the higher mountains, but 
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he finds his food m the lower mountains, and he 
observ^es from afar all who approach him, and knows 
at once whether they come with evil or with friendly 
intent to\vard him 

The Wild Goat is the image of the \visdom of God 
For he it is who loves the high mountains, as Solomon 
said - " Jly beloved wanders on the high mountains 
and leaps on the hills {Caitl 2, 8) The mountams 
are a type of the prophets and the hills of the Apostles 
And, as the WTId Goat is very keen-sighted, so he 
signifies that the Saviour sees all thmgs For he is 
called God {deos) because he sees aU our deeds 
{OcoypcT) And he knows those who come to him 
with deceit, as he knew Judas when he came to betray 
him with a kiss For he knew, said the Psalmist, 
those who were with him (Ps i, 6) And John said 
also " Behold the lamb of God which taketh away 
the sms of the world" {John i, 29) 


THE UNICORN 

“ Thou hast exalted my horn ", said the Psalmist, 
" hke the horn of the Umcom " {Ps 92, ii) 
Physiologus relates of the Umcom that it has the 
foUowmg attribute It is a small beast like a goat , 
but it is very wary and the hunter cannot approach it 
because it possesses great cunning It has a horn m 
the middle of its head Let us now relate how it is 
caught They send to it a pure virgm all robed 
And the Umcom spnngs mto the lap of the maiden, 
and she subdues him, and he follo\vs her , and so she 
leads him to the Eong’s palace 

this we see that the Unicom is the image of our 
Saviour, the horn of salvation raised for us m the house 
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of our father David The heavenly powers could not 
of themselves accomplish the work, but he had to 
become flesh and to dwell m the body of the true 
virgm Mary 

There is a further attribute of the Umcom In the 
places where he dwells there is a great lake, and to this 
lake all beasts resort to dnnk But before they 
assemble themselves comes the snake, and casts her 
poison on the water And the beasts when they 
observe the poison dare not dnnk, but stand aside and 
wait for the Umcom He comes and goes straight 
mto the lake, and marks the sign of the Cross with his 
horn , and thereupon the poison becomes harmless, 
and all those beasts dnnk 

THE ANTHOLOPS 

There is a beast called the Antholops He is very 
crafty, so that the hunter cannot approach him He 
has on his head great horns m the shape of a saw, so 
that he can saw through the trunks -of the highest 
trees reachmg up to heaven and throw them down to 
the ground When he is thirsty, he goes to the 
Euphrates and dnnks Near that nver grow sweet- 
brooms with branches bendmg over The Antholops 
begins to play with the sweet-brooms, and 'entangles 
his horns m the branches , and presently he jfinds him- 
self held fast and twists roimd and cnes out loudly, 
because he wants to get away but cannot [When the 
hunter hears this he knows the Antholops |is caught, 
and comes and kills it ( 

And thou, oh man !, thou hast both horn^^ the Old 
and the New Testaments, ivith which th^ou canst 
attack thine enemies, which are unchastity, | adultery, 
greed, and other passions Remember that‘s ^j^ey are 
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like the sv.^eet-broom entangle not thyself in them 
lest the evil hunter be able to kill thee 


THE URUS 

The Unis is of all beasts the largest It is hke to a 
bull, and has two horns of the shape of a saw, and it 
IS temble of aspect above all beasts It shakes the 
loftiest trees and saws them m two, and tears off the 
boughs, for there is no stronger beast than this It 
travels not far from the sea, but when it has drunk it 
becomes as if intoxicated and threatens the earth with 
its horns like a bull There is, however, a kmd of 
tree called tanus, with white branches, and, when the 
Unis shakes this tree with his head, his horns become 
entangled and he is held tight so that the himter is 
able to seize and kill him 

Do thou, oh man !, consider carefully how much 
more nobly God has framed thee than he has framed 
the Urus For m the place of horns he has given thee 
two Testaments, which are weapons against the power 
of evil For the prophet says " For thee ^vlll we 
seize our enemies by the horns " 

The ocean betokens the fulness of the kmgdom, the 
tanus-tree the pleasures of life, m which that man 
becomes entangled who neglects the truth The 
himter also, that is the Devil, seizes the man whom he 
finds given over to lusts and forsaking his faith, and 
brmgs him mto his power 


THE ELEPHANT 

There is a beast called the Elephant The male has 
no desue for offsprmg When, therefore, the female 
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wishes to bear, she resorts to the far East near to 
Paradise In that part grows a tree called mandra- 
gora To this tree comes the male Elephant with the 
female, and she eats first of the tree and gives of the 
tree to him, and plays with him until he also partakes 
of it And, when the tune draws near for the birth, 
she goes mto a lake until the water reaches her breast 
And so at length is bom the young, ]ust above the 
n ater, and forthwith goes to the breast of the mother 
and sucks But meantime the male Elephant keeps 
a strict watch against snakes, for the snake is an 
enemy of the Elephant \Mien he finds a snake, 
he tramples on it, and kills it 

The Elephant has the followmg attribute \iTien 
he falls down, he is unable to nse agam, for his legs 
have no joints But how comes he ever to fall ^ In 
this way Mlien he wants to sleep, he leans against 
a certam tree, and so sleeps Now the Indian, who 
knows the sleeping place of the Elephant, goes there, 
and saws the tree partly through The Elephant 
comes now to lean thereon as he is accustomed, and, 
as soon as he comes close to the tree, it gives way, and 
he falls with it to the ground. 

Now after he has fallen he cannot nse again He 
begins therefore to weep and cry aloud- Another 
Elephant hears his ary, and comes to help him ; but 
he cannot raise the fallen one Thereupon they both 
lament and ary aloud , and twelve more Elephants 
now come to help, but they are not able to raise the 
fallen one Thereupon thej’’ all cry out. Last of all 
comes the httle Elephant, and la3"3 his trunk round 
the fallen Elephant and lifts him up from the 
ground. 

The nature of the httle Elephant is such that, if 
you bum his hair or his bones m an 3 ' place whatever, 
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that place is for e\ er free from Devils or snakes, nor 
will ever any evil thing be found there 
The pair of Elephants is hire to Adam and Eve 
Adam and his wife, as long as they lived in the plenty 
of Paradise, were innocent of all carnal desire , but, 
when the woman had eaten of the tree, the potent 
mandragora, and given it to him, then they fell to 
cvnl passions, and she bare Cam over the miry waters 
{Gen 4, i) As David said " Sav e me, O God, for 
the w atom rise to m3' soul ” {Ps 6 g, 2) 

WTien now the great Elephant, which is the Law, 
was come, he could not raise the fallen one There- 
upon came the tw elve Elephants namely the prophets, 
but these could not raise him At the last came the 
true Elephant, Christ the Lord, and raised the fallen 
one from the earth. For the first of all was the smaUest 
of all. He humbled himself and took the form of a 
serv’ant that he might redeem all {P 7 ;i 7 2, 7) 


THE PRION AND THE DOLPHIN 

Tins beast has long wmgs, and, when it sees a ship 
sailing, it raises its wmgs on high and sails, wagermg 
jealously with the ship Yet, when it has made but 
twenty or thirty stadia, it grows tired and folds its 
wmgs over itself, and lets the waves carry it back to 
its old place 

The ship now may be taken as an image of the 
Apostles and the martjos who, havmg travelled through 
the stormy billow’s, that is the troubles of Me, have 
sheltered themselv'es m the safe haven, the heavenly 
kmgdom But the beast is the t3’pe of those who, 
havmg made a begmnmg of the service of the ascetics. 
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have turned again to their former way, the worldly 
life 

Well mdeed spake Physiologus of the Pnon 

It IS further related [Arabian] that there is in the 
sea a beast which is called Dolphm it possesses two 
\ long wmgs, and when a ship at sea, overwhelmed by 
the violence of the billows, is m danger of smking, 
then this beast feels compassion on the maimers, and 
raises its wmgs on high, and goes under the ship, and 
raises it to the surface out of the bdlows And it 
contmues to bear the burden for a time, but presently 
grows weary and abandons the mcreasmg toil 

We may liken the sea to this world, and the waves 
to the hateful thoughts and thmgs which befall man 
The Dolphm we may liken to the man who begms to 
do what IS good and righteous, but, when contrary 
circumstances overcome him, is struck to the ground, 
and becomes troubled But thou shouldst persevere 
in good and nghteous deeds, and bear the adverse 
circumstances with a brave spmt like the Three Yoimg 
Men who said m their hearts " If we are cast m the 
fiery furnace we will endure it and will not deny our 
religion nor forsake the creed of otu fathers ” 

We know the signs and wonders that followed, and 
how God protected them so that no hau of them was 
burnt, and great honour was paid to them before God 
And so did many of the holy ones fight and struggle 
with perseverance that they might achieve signs and 
wonders, as the Lord Jesus has said " Whoso be- 
lieves m Me and holds fast My commandments will do 
that which I do, and what I do that shall he himself 
do ” , and what He has said will be found sure and 
certain Glory be to Him for ever and ever Amen 
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THE WHALE 

Solomon teaches in the Book of Provtrbs Go not 
near a light woman Honey drops from her lips and 
her mouth is smoother than oil, but later thou wilt 
find the bitterness of gall and the sharpness of a two- 
edged sword Her feet lead whomsoever goes with 
her down to death and hell " [Prov 5, 3) 

There is a great monster m the sea called the 
\Vlialc He has hvo attributes His first attribute is 
this WTien he is hungry, he opens wide his jaws, and 
therefrom streams a very sweet savour And all the 
little fishes gather themselves m heaps and shoals 
round the whale's mouth, and it laps them all up , 
but the big and full gro\vn fish keep away from him 
So do the Devil and the heretic, through their 
pleasant speaking and the seduction of their savour, 
tempt the simple and those who are wantmg m judg- 
ment But they of good and firm understandmg are 
not to be so caught Job was a fully-grown fish, as 
also were Moses, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the whole choir 
of prophets So hkewise had Judith power to escape 
from Holofemes, Esther from Artaxerxes, Susannah 
from the elders, and Thekla from Thamyns 

The other attnbute of the Whale is as follows 
The monster is very large, just like an island Now 
the sailors m their ignorance moor their boat to him 
as to the shore of an island They make a fire thereon 
to cook their meal And, when the monster feels the 
heat, then he dives down mto the depths of the sea, 
and cames the boat with him man and mouse 
Thou, oh man 1, if thou fasten thyself to the empty 
hopes of the Devil, wilt smk with him mto the fires 
of hell 
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Well indeed has Ph5^siologus spoken concerning the 

male 


THE HYDRIPPUS OR SEA-HORSE 

There is also a beast called the Hjdnppus The 
front part of his bod}^ resembles a horse, but from the 
haunch backwards he has the shape of a fish He 
s^vlms m the sea, and is the leader of all fishes But 
in the Eastern parts of the earth there is a gold- 
coloured fish whose body is aU bnght and burnished, 
and it never leaves its home Yhen the fish of the 
sea have met together and gathered themselves mto 
flocks, they go m search of the Hj^dnppus , and, 
when they have found him, he turns himself towards 
the East, and the}^ aU foUow him, all the fish both 
from the North and from the South , and the}' draw 
near to the golden fish, the Hydnppus leadmg them 
And, when the Hydnppus and all the fish are amved, 
they greet the golden fish as their ICmg, and then they 
return back agam each to his ovn region And as 
they go the male fish s^vlm m front and the female 
after, so that they may receive the spa^vn which is cast 
away by the males 

The Hydnppus signifies Closes, the first of the 
prophets The sea signifies the world, and the fishes 
signify the v ay of nghteousness They turn first to 
the prophets by whom they are conducted to the Holy 
Ghost Those who foUow not the Hydnppus, but 
wander away, fall mto the nets of the fishers, who 
signify the prophets of Baal and the counsels of 
destruction But those vho hsten to prophes3ang 
and obey it fall not mto the nets 

Well mdeed spake Physiologus of the Hydnppus 
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THE SIRENS AND THE CENTAURS 

The prophet Isaiah said that Devils, Sirens, and 
hedgehogs should dance in Babylon {Is 13, 21) 

Physiologus relates of the Sirens and Centaurs that 
they are death-dealing creatures dwelhng in the sea 
Like the Muses, they sing wth their voices, and the 
sailors, when they hear their melody, cast themselves 
mto the sea and perish They have the form of a 
woman down to the waist, and the lower hah has the 
appearance of a bird In hke manner the Centaurs 
have the upper part as of a man, and from the breast 
down the form of a horse 

So has every man two souls, and is unstable m his 
ways 

So are there many who assemble m the Church 
%vith the show of godly behaviour while all the time 
they deny its influence In the Church they are as 
men, but when they are gone out they become dead. 
These are as Sirens and Centaurs double-wiUed and 
h5^ocntical heretics, for through their empty con- 
versation they lead astray the hearts of the good, 
hke Sirens For evil communications corrupt good 
manners 

Well spake Physiologus of the Sirens and Centaurs 


THE GORGON 

The Gorgon has the appearance of a beautiful, 
enticmg woman Her hair is hke gold , but her face 
IS death She- plays and laughs at times, and again 
she roams, ragmg funously aroimd the mountains of 
the West And when the day of her longmg comes 
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she stands up and cnes aloud, first like a lion and the 
other \vild animals, then like a man, then like a herd of 
cattle, and then hke a wmged dragon, and she saj^s 
“ Come to me and satisfy the desire of the flesh ” 
And all who hear her come swiftly and look at her 
For she knows aU languages of beasts and of men, of 
cattle, and of birds But when they see her, then at 
once they die 

Now m what way does the enchanter overcome her ^ 
He can read m the stars the place of her abiding and 
wanders thither enchantmg her from afar She then 
at once begms to cry out hke a hon and hke the other 
wild animals And, when he comes within heanng of 
her voice, he answers her and sai'^s " Dig a hole near 
by the nver and lay thy head inside so that I may not 
see and die, and I ivill come to thee ” And she does 
it at once Then comes the enchanter, and without 
looking cuts off her head And he does not look at 
the head so that he may not die And when he lakes 
the head, he holds it in a vessel But, v hen he sees a 
dragon or fierce animals or inckcd men, he holds before 
them the head of the Gorgon and turns them to stone, 
as also King Alexander subdued and conquered all 
people 

And thou too, oh man k if thy mind is wisely 
inclined towards God shall unharmed rule over all the 
Powerb of E\ il 

Well now spake Phj siologus of the Gorgon 


THE WOODPrXKLK 

Fill \\ ivnflp> rl cr lb a ga\ -coloured bird Ih get-- up 
mlo th' and p-'cl s at tin ni v ith hi-^ b- d, and 

th’ 1 lint* II'. With In'- tar \nd, whtii h* imd th' 
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tree xs hollow and decayed, he builds his nest in it , 
but, if the tree is sound to the heart, he flies away from 
it 

As the Woodpecker, when he finds a hollow tree, 
builds his nest m it, so also does the Devil with man , 
for, when he finds one faint-hearted m the path of 
virtue, therein he takes up his abode, and brings there 
the wandenng spints of evil and unholy passions 
But, when he finds one vahant in hohness and faith, 
therefrom he flies a\yay at once 


THE EAGLE 

The holy and blessed David said “ Thy youth shall 
be renewed like the eagle's " (Ps 103, 5) 

Now Physiologus says of the Eagle that he has the 
following attribute When he is agemg, his flight 
grows heavy and his eyesight dim What does he now 
do ? He seeks first a pure spnng of water, and flies 
aloft to the ether of the sun, and bums off his old 
feathers, and loosens the film over his eyes, and flies 
down to the spnng, and therem dives three times 
under and renews himself and becomes young again 
And thou now, oh man ! disciple of Christ, when the 
garb of the old man encumbereth thee and the eyes of 
thy heart are grown dull, seek the youth-renewmg 
spnng, the fountain of hvmg water, which is the word 
of God, which says ye have forsaken me, the spnng of 
hvmg waters, and fly aloft to the sun of nghteousness, 
Jesus Christ, and cast off the old man with all his 
works And dive three times under m the ever- 
fiowmg spring of penance m the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost , and put on the new 
man eifter the image m which God created men , and 
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then will the prophecy of David he fulfilled and thy 
youth be renewed as that of the eagle 

[Ponce de Leon] The Eagle is the king of birds, 
and his name signifies the length of his life (deros), 
for he fives a fiundred years But, when fie becomes 
old, his beak bends and his eyes become dull, so that 
he can neither see nor get food for himself Thereupon 
he rises m the air, and, rushmg before the \vmd, he 
dashes himself agamst a steep rock and shatters his 
beak Then he bathes himself m cold water, and 
then mounts up to the rays of the sun, whereupon the 
dullness vanishes from his eyes and he becomes young 
agam 

And thou, wise man, when thou art burdened ivith 
thy multitude of sms, do thou also raise thyself to 
the heights, namely thme own conscience, and dash 
thyself on the rock, namely the orthodox faith, and 
bewail thy sms and punfy thyself m the running 
water, namely thy tears of penitence , and then warm 
thyself m the beams of the sun, that is the community 
of behevers, and cast away the inflammation, sin, 
which clouds thy sight, and thy youth shall be 
renewed like the eagle's, and thou shalt be called 
nghteous before God 

THE VULTURE 

Well spake our Lord and Saviour m the Gospel 
” Woe to them that are with child and to them that 
give suck ” {Matt 24, 19) 

Ph5*siologus says that the Vulture is found m high 
and exposed places, and nests m the rocks or a 
cre\ ice of the mountams WTien it becomes ivith 
child, it flies to India in search of the birth-stone 
Tins stone is about the size of a nut VTien it is 
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shaken another stone is heard to move inside, shifting 
and rattling hen the Vulture resorts to the stone, 
it places Itself o\ cr it, and then bnngs forth without 
trouble 

Do thou, oh man !, when thou bccomcst full of the 
Holy Ghost, take to the powerful and birth-helping 
comcr-stonc once rejected by the builders, and place 
thjsclf on it In truth this stone, our Lord Jesus 
Clinst, made without hands, and bom of a Virgm, is 
helpful to the birth of the Holy Ghost And, as that 
stone has another stone within it, so also has the body 
of our Lord the Godhead withm it 

[Mustov^^des] The female Vulture, w^hen the time 
of birth drawls near, sits sighmg in her nest And, 
when she cannot readily bang forth, then the male 
Vulture flies aw^ay far to the East There lies a deep 
chasm in the rocks, and he casts himself from on high 
mto the chasm, and takes the birth-stone, and carries 
it back to the nest , and the female bnngs forth 
readily And then the male Vulture takes the stone 
back again to its place 

And thou, oh rational man *, when thou fallest mto 
sin, do penance that it may heal thee of thy foul 
disorder Fear the day of punishment so that thou 
mayest not lose thy soul 

[Pitra] Physiologus relates also that the Vulture 
IS voracious above all birds He fasts forty days, 
and afterwards when he finds food he eats forty 
measures, and so makes up agam for the fast of forty 
days 

And thou, wise man, fastest forty days choosmg the 
time of our Lord's Resurrection Wilt thou not give 
up drunkenness, so that thou destroyest not the fast 
of forty days ? 

[Mustoxydes] When the Vulture is m need of 
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food, he seeks it in the following manner He seats 
himself on the top of a rock, looking all around for 
food And, whenever there happens to bo a fallen 
boast lying near, the claw of the nght foot changes 
colour and he know s at once that a carcase is near , 
and he flics up high m the air, and therefore is he 
called Gyps, because he rises from the earth into the 
heights And, wdien lie has raised himself to a great 
height, suddenly there streams from his eye a beam as 
of a star, showing him the w'ay to the food And, 
w'hcn the sign leaves him, then he casts himself from 
the height dowm to the earth, and finds his food 
And thou, w’lsc man, lift not up thyself so that thou 
castest thyself not into the depths for thy food 


THE HALCYON 

[From the HonuUcs of Basd] There is a bird hr mg 
on the sea called the Halcyon It builds its nest 
on the sea-shore, and lays its eggs in the sand, and 
hatches them m the wmter season when the strongest 
might of the monstrous storm-rvmd raises the waves 
and drives them on the shore And m this rough 
season the roarmg of the wmds and the violence of 
the waves become as it were idle, and calm rules the 
sea for seven days so long as the Halcyon, this msignifi- 
cant httle bird, broods on her eggs For m these seven 
days the young ones creep out and cast the shells from 
them, commg forth to life And^ when they are 
come forth, the Halcyon must needs watch over them 
for seven days more, that they take no hurt and 
gather strength And aU this is afiorded to the gentle 
bird as a gift from the dispenser of all thmgs, wLo 
bears all m his heart And this provident care over 
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the hltle bird is known to all sailors and they call all 
these days by the name of the Halcyon 
Let these also serve thee for an incitement and a 
command how thou shouldest pray to God to perfect 
thy bodily life For, if he bears so great considera- 
tion for that which lacks reason, how much greater is 
his care for thee through all the penis which may 
happen to thee who art the image of God ? And if 
the great and terrible sea is controlled, on account of 
an msigmficant little bird, and commanded to stay its 
tumult m tlie middle of winter, how much greater a 
wonder may happen to thee if only thou takest thy 
refuge in God ? 


THE NIGHT RAVEN 

David said I am become as a Night Raven in the 
deserted town ” {Ps 102, 6) 

Physiologus says of the Night Raven that he loves 
night better than day 

So also has our Lord Jesus Christ loved us who dwelt 
in darkness and m the shadow of death, that is the 
heathen, better than the Jews, who also have re- 
ceived the promise of the Father [Is 9, 2 , Mali 4, 
6) Thereof spake the Lord when he said Fear 
not, little flock, for it is the Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom " [Luke 12, 32) 

But thou wilt say to me that the Night Raven is 
unclean according to the Law, and how then can he 
appear before the presence of the Saviour ? How says 
the Apostle Him who knew no sin He made to be 
sin on our behalf " [II Cor 5, 21) He has abased 
Himself that He might deliver us and raise us ** 
[II Cor II, 7) And so the Lord has loved the 
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darloiess, namely the heathen, more than the mur- 
derous and god-hatmg Jews, because of their apostasy , 
and those which m time past were no people have 
become the people of God '' For I voU call those my 
people who were not mj^ people and my beloved who 
were not beloved " {Rom 9, 25) 

Web. now has Physiologus spoken of the Night 
Raven 


THE CROW 

Well spake Jeremiah to Jerusalem “ Thou satst as a 
deserted Crow ” {Jo 3, 2) 

Physiologus relates of the Crow that it hves m 
monogamy — neither the male nor the female takes 
another mate when one has died So also wth the 
s3magogue of the Jews, the eartlily Jerusalem after 
she killed Christ, the Lord is no more her husband 
For it says " We have betrothed 5'^ou to a man as a 
pure virgin ” {II Cor 11, 2) So, when we hold the 
man m our hearts, then the Devd cannot enter, but, 
when the manly word is gone out of the soul, then 
steps m the adversary, for behold he tliat keepeth 
Israel slumbers not nor sleeps, and never may the 
robber break mto his strong house 


THE SWALLOW 

The Swallow appears m the summer-tmie when the 
vnnter is past and gone Then m the earty dawn she 
twitters and wakes the sleepers and calls to work 
So the perfected ascetic, when the vonter of the 
body IS past and every fleshly desire extmguished, 
rising m purity from his bed remembers first m the 
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ciri} dwii to resort to tlic word of God, and mhim 
IS fulfilled that Senpture In the morning shall the 
Lord hear thy \oicc'' " \\\akc thou that sicepest 
and Christ shall shine upon thee " {Eph 5, 14) 
Tlie Su’alloi\ bears onh once, and nc\ er bears again 
So our Sanour vras only once bom, only once buned, 
and once onij did He nse from the dead There is 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Father of all 
Finely now spake Phj^iologus of the Sw^o\\ 

Tlie SN%allo\% has j^ct another attnbutc It is a 
harmless bu'd Half its time it uanders m the wilder- 
ness, and half its time it seeks food in the towms 
WTicn the j oung arc brought forth, often one of them 
IS blind, and then the mother flies mto the walderness, 
and bangs thence a plant, and lays it on the bhnded 
c\c 5 , and straightwaj the sight is recovered 

And thou too, wtsc man, so conduct thyself that 
thou majest gather fruit m the present life as well as 
in the future, and, when thou art blinded by sm, 
go to the wnldemess and take the plant, that is 
penance, and lay it on thy understanding which is 
bhnded by ungodhness against the light of the blessed 
Tnmty , and the blindness of sm will be healed. 

Well spake Physiologus of the Swallow 


THE LAP\^TNG OR HOOPOE 

It is WTitten “ \Miosoever curses his father or his 
mother shall be put to death *' {Ex 21, 15) 

And how are some murderers of father or mother ^ 
There is a bird called the Lapwmg WTien the 
young of this bird see that their parents are growing 
old, they pull out their old feathers, and hek their 
eyes, and w^arm the parents under their own wings, 
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and renew them , so that they become young agam 
And they say to then- parents " As you troubled 
yomselves to take care of us and to nornish us when 
we were helpless so do we to you m like manner ” 
And therefore the Lapwmg is known above all birds 
as a father-and-mother-lovmg bird 

How wicked are those who love not then parents 
" Remember that thou wast begotten of them and 
recompense them the thmgs they have done for thee ” 
{Sirach vii, 28) 

[Mustoxydes] The Lapwmg is more dutiful to its 
parents than all other bnds Know then, wise man, 
that, although he is but a httle bnd, God has givim hun 
such wisdom that he cares for those who caij’ed for 
him Both parents fly and tend then young irti holes 
of trees and they go out therefrom and brmg folpd and 
feed then yoimg And, by the tune the youmg are 
grown up, the parents lose then feathers and Ihecome 
weak as young ones, and cannot fly and ge,t food 
How are they to hve ? But the young ones ; have a 
beautiful thought “ As our parents reared us i tip with 
tod and trouble and have brought us to fuU sta iture, so 
will we also bnng food for them and nounslk them 
until then feathers grow agam and they can flVy with 
us once more ” 

See, wise man, what wisdom God has given ^;o the 
Lapwmg, and remember that thy own fathe j- and 
mother nourished thee with trouble and with pams, 
and do thou give them the reward of the samt' „ and 
return then care to thy parents even to the of 

then hves so that then prayers may stand by^w^ 
to protect thee from every evil 
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I f ^ S 1 ^ i j S Tinn ^ cincl 

111 \mo of iJr tnnU ({o\c is ]*C"‘rd in fnir Innd 

zw 

w f>f th^ Turtle flo^t Hint '^hc 
"d ’ returns to tli< v ildenicv- l^can^e Aic docs not 
r \re to Ik. for lonp in die innlet of n cro\%d of m inkind 
Si nko ecitckt d tiu ^wiour on the Mount of 
Oa\C' vhen He Uk)V wmh Him Peter, James, and 
John, and \\<ni up mountain and there ^^crc 
of tlum and 1:111*^ and the \oicc was heard 

from the clouds snjang ‘ Tins im son m ^\hom I am 
^\ell pleaded '' 

And as the Turtle do\c rejoice^ at her return, so 
al'O eh all the true follo\\cr5 of Ciinst rejoice at his 
return 

It 15 written '' \s a Turtle-dove did I chatter, and as 
a dove did I mourn '' {Is 38, 14) 

Plnsiologus relates furtlicr of the Turtle-dove that 
«he 15 \ cry taUatne Wlicn she is uadoued, she 
never males again, but dies from longing after the 
dead one 

So 15 this bird like to Chns^ who is our \erj^ wise 
and taUative Turtle-dove, the truly svseet-voiced 
bird wlio with Ins Gospel messages enchants all under 
heaven He is in trutli the gentle, mnocent, and 
simple dove, for m his mouth was no falsehood found 
rurthcr the Turtle-dove has this attiibute It is 
of all birds and of all beasts the most faithful to its 
mate They fly together and bnng up their young 
together But, should she be separated from her 
mate, she joins with no other to the end of her life 
And do thou, oh man k cling to one wafe only, m 
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order that thou mayest find a dwelling m the Second 
Company 


THE DOVE 

The holy Jolm said ” I saw heaven open and the 
Holy Ghost descendmg as a dove ” {John i, 32) 
There are many kmds of Dove, and of divers 
colours But, when the keeper brings all his Doves 
together, he can m no wise persuade any of them to 
enter the dove-cot until the flame-coloured Dove has 
entered first 

When now the Father, before the commg of his 
Son m likeness of a Dove, sent Moses, Ehjah, Samuel, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hezekiel, Daniel, and the other 
prophets to caU men to hfe, there was none that was 
able to bring man unto Me But, when Chnst was 
sent down from Heaven by the Father, He led aU 
into Me, sa5nng " Come unto me aU ye that labour 
and are heavy laden ” For He Himself is the flame- 
coloured Dove, as is ivritten m the Canticles “ My 
beloved is ruddy, said the bnde ” {Cant 5, 10), which 
IS the Church of Christ 

Well now spake Physiologus of the Dove 
Physiologus relates also that when Doves fly close 
together in a flock the hawk dare not approach them 
because of the loud rusthng of their wmgs , but, when 
the hawk finds one wandering by itself, he catches and 
destroys it easily 

And this we see also m a crowd of young women 
When, like a flock, they gather themselves together 
m the Church, raismg a melodious song of praise with 
one accord to God after prayer and fastmg, then the 
Devil dares not draw near them, bemg scared by their 
eager prayer and their siveet concord But, when 
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he finds one wandering by herself, her he catches and 
devours easily So now let no Chnstian virgin for- 
sake the Church of Christ, lest she become the prey of 
the E\nl One 

Well now spake Pliysiologus concerning the Dove 

[Mustoxydes] Learn this attribute by which the 
Dove is distmguished among other birds The white 
Doves and the coloured, the black and the flame- 
coloured, fly togetlier, and rear their young And 
they are not able to separate from each other So 
long as the flame-coloured Dove flies before and 
shows tliem the food, they fly after her As it is 
said Of all the fowls that are created thou hast 
named thee one Dove (// Esdras 5, 26) 

So also before the coming of the Saviour the 
prophets Closes and Aaron, Samuel and David, Micah 
and Isaiah, Jeremiah and the others all spake con- 
cemmg Jesus But they could not make the word 
manifest until the flame-coloured Dove came there 
where John Baptist stood This made the word mani- 
fest, showmg it to all and saying Behold the Lamb 
of God I 

The hawk cannot mjure the Doves because they 
keep close together 

So do thou, wise man, go not far from the godly 
assembly lest the Enemy find thee alone and slay 
thee 

Well spake Physiologus of the Dove 


THE PARTRIDGE 

Jeremiah said The Partndge gathers eggs which 
she has not laid, providmg herself with abundance 
without any trouble, but m the midst of her days she 
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IS forsaken ikem and in her last cays 
mad ijer 17, 

Ph3~.clogns sa}*s cf the Pamtcae tear r 
e^gs of other birds and brings np the yottr 
But vshen the young are grovrr' each ere . 
Its cm kind, and leaves her ceselate. 


:e rtcer 


amv 


So dees the Dem get those mo arc- no: tvt g"cn- 
strorg in minch But men thc.3* are ce-^: to tea. 

parents Crutst and the Aposnes and Prer'’," 
turn thentse! ecs to their 
Well spake Pays clcy-^ o; tne Partr.erc 
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the Swallow know the time of their return and the 
Asida knous her time from the skies {Jcr 8, 7) 
The Asida is a bird — ^nevertheless it is not one made 
for fliglit It IS knowm to us as the Ostnch It has 
two wngs yet it does not fly This bird contemplates 
the skies Wien it \vishcs to lay its eggs, it is careful 
not to lay them on the earth before the Pleiades go 
out , but, when the Pleiades have disappeared and the 
com IS in the ear and the hot days have come, then the 
bird lays its eggs at once Now hearken to the reason 
This bird is lazy It digs a hole m the earth, and lays 
the eggs tlierein, and covers them with sand , and 
since it IS lazy it troubles itself no more about the 
eggs It lays them m the summer-time so that the 
warm sun may do what it should do itself 
If now the Asida and the Turtle-dove know their 
time, so much the more certamly should we know our 
Lord, and follow his commands and serve him 

[Pitra] Physiologus relates further of the Ostnch 
that, while it hatches its eggs, it never turns its eyes 
elsewhere , for if it should look in any other direction, 
thenceforth it would be of no further use to the eggs, 
but they would remain infertile 
It IS also related of him that he swallows even 
glowing iron and nails and fiery coals, and all these do 
good to his stomach, for his nature is very cold [The 
reniatiider ts mtssing] 

[S3n*iac] Physiologus relates also of the Ostnch 
that this bird is of very great strength, and is known m 
India and m other parts, by the name Tzefarfilo or 
elephant-bird, because he carries off young elephants, 
while they are still small, from the side of their 
mother , and, after he has placed them on his back, 
flies through the air , and m the wilderness, where he 
abides, devours them For it is wntten of him in the 
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Holy Scnpture, as well as in profane stones, that he 
can carry away a horse wth his nder {J oh 39, iS) 

And Physiologus relates further that the Indians, 
when they want to hunt him, bind o\en with hard 
and untearable thongs to a wagon on uhicli thcj' lay 
large stones \Adien now he comes to steal an o\, 
he fixes his claws in its head, and cannot draw them 
forth agam, so that he is easily caught and killed 

For God has made him stupid and w'lthout the 
reason to match his strength {Job 39, 17), so stupid, 
indeed, that he leaves behind his eggs on the bare 
earth in the middle of the wa}’', where they aic tram- 
pled on and broken, and this is so ordered lest tlicy 
should multiply and become a danger to man 

[Thetbaldus] The Asida is of the following foini 
it has two feet of a camel and two wings of <1 bird 
It flics near the ground, and Faiali sajs of it that it 
knows the time to nest, which is when tin ‘-tar 
Vigilia ajijioars in Jnlv Then the Asida inaki s .i 
hoU , and cm ers the eggs w'lth sand, and tin n forgf t'- 
iiid li i\es them, trusting tliat tin warnitli of tin 
Min w ill hale h them 

So do( ^ tin wise 111 in havt tin worltl In hind hnii 
IS do tin liol) hermits 
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and he makes knowm his return to the pnest of 
Hchopohs early in the month Nisan or Adar (that is 
Phamcnoti or Pharmuti) And the pnest, when he 
hears the tidings, comes there and fills up the altar 
with ^^ood of vines And the bird comes to Heho- 
polis laden wth odours of pleasant spices, and settles 
on the altar, and kmdles a fire and bums himself 
And on the foUomng morning the pnest searches 
through the ashes on the altar and finds therem a 
small worm And on the second day, behold k he 
achieves feathers and becomes as a young bird And 
on the third day they find him even as before, the 
Phcenix, and he salutes the pnest, and flies away and 
returns to his old dwelkng-place 

If now this bird has the power to slay himself and 
come to life agam, how should reasonable men com- 
plam of our Lord Jesus Christ when He said " I 
have power to lay down my life and to take it agam '' 

For the Phoenix takes on itself the image of our 
Lord, when, commg dmvn from heaven, he brought 
with him both wmgs full of pleasant odours, the 
excellent heavenly words, so that as we stretch out our 
hands m prayer we become filled with the pleasant 
scent of his mercy 

Well spake Physiologus of the Phoenix 

[Ponce de Leon] The Phoenix is a bird more beauti- 
ful than the Peacock, for the Peacock indeed has 
golden and silver wings but the Phoenix has \vmgs of 
]acynth and emerald, and is adorned with the colours 
of all costly precious stones On his head he has a 
crown, and spurs on his feet He dwells m India, fives 
five hundred years, and nourishes himself on the air 
by the cedars of Lebanon wthout food or drmk 
But, after five hundred years, he fills his wings with 
pleasant odours, and, when the pnest at Heliopolis 
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begins the sacrifice, he comes out of his nest and flies 
to the pnest [Conhwiahon as above] 

[S 3 mac] Every Phoenix is the only one and fives 
for himself alone and is bound by no espousals He 
journeys to the land of Eg57pt each five hundredth 
year, and is seen by the pnest high above the altar 
commg from the East And, when he comes, he 
bnngs under his wmgs sweet-smellmg cinnamon and 
other spices , and he collects wood, and heaps it upon 
the altar, and lays himself on his back on the burning 
wood, and becomes burnt utterly to ashes And out 
of the ashes nses a worm, which grows mto a young 
bud, and achieves wmgs , and on the thud day 
resumes his fuU form, and becomes the Phoenix com- 
plete and perfect as he was before Thereupon he 
departs on his way and flies to India, where he lived 
before 

Wdiat an image and symbol is here pictured by the 
Creator for the mstruction of mankmd I For God, the 
Creator of the mystery which was fulfilled m Christ, 
did hereby mform us of that which he had decreed 
Christ came for our salvation, like the Phoenix, after a 
long penod of years, and, takmg on our nature, He 
brought the sweet spices of life and salvation, as 
Isaiah had prophesied And He strengthens us 
through this same sweet odour until we also become 
sweet smeUing And He wilhngly raised his Cross on 
Golgotha m the town Jerusalem, as also the Phoenix 
prepared and laid himself on the altar of the City of 
the Sun in Eg 3 ^t And Christ suffered death and 
parted his soul from his body, as also the Phoenix lays 
himself do\\Ti on his back and bums himself to death 
And as on the third day the new nsen worm takes the 
form of the Phoenix, through that same mj'Stcry 
God the word caused His body to rise again the third 
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day, because it had suffered no corruption m the grave 
And as the worm of the Phoenix on the third day 
took its full and perfect form, so in the same manner 
the body of Christ, when He arose from the grave on 
the third day, became immortal and unchangeable 
And as at length the Pheemx returns to India, his 
former dwelling-place, so did Christ, after He had 
arisen, carry His body to His eternal dwelhng-place 


THE PLOVER OR CHARADRIUS 

There is a bird named the Charadnus who is spoken of 
in Deuieronomy (Deut 14, 18) 

Physiologus relates of Charadnus that it is wholly 
white and has no black on it It is found in the palaces 
of kings And, when any one is lU, they learn from 
it whether the sick man \vill die or will recover 
They carry it to the bedside of the sick man, and if the 
sickness is unto death, the Plover turns its face away 
from the man, and all know that he will surely die 
But, if the sickness is unto life, then the Plover looks 
sharply at the sick man, and the sick man looks to- 
wards the bird , and the Plover sucks up the illness 
mto himself, and flies up in the regions of the sun, and 
sprinkles his wings, and bums up the illness, and he 
himself is saved and the sick man with him 

Beautifully now docs this appear as the image of 
our Saviour For our Lord is wholly white and has no 
black on him When now He came to the Jews, vho 
would not recognize Him because of their wickedness. 
He turned away His divinity But He came to us, 
the feeble ones, who hastened to him And He took 
our sms on Him, and bore our sickness, and was lifted 
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up on the Cross And He has made us whole, we who 
were sick with the sickness of idol-worship 

Well and fitly has Physiologus spoken of the 
Plover 


THE IBIS 

The Ibis is unclean accordmg to the Law {Lev 
II, 17) He knows not how to dive under the water, 
but loves the shallow waters and the mouths of rivers, 
and there he seeks his food He cannot dive do^vn to 
the depths where the pure fishes swim, but lives 
entirely m the shallows, where the impure fishes abide 

Do thou, oh man •, learn to dive deep so that thou 
mayest reach the depths of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God 

Moreover, if thou dost not stretch out thine hand 
and make the sign of the Cross, thou \vilt never sail 
over the sea of hfe For the sign of the Cross is power- 
ful over aU creatures 

The sun, unless it stretches forth its beams, gives 
no hght , the moon, unless it stretches out both its 
horns, gives no hght , the bird, unless it stretches out 
both wings, cannot fly Moses, when he stretched 
out his hands, conquered Amalek , so did Daniel 
subdue the lions , and Jonah abide in the belly of the 
sea-monster Thckla was cast before wild beasts 
and Sca-lions, and llic sign of the Cross sa\ed her 
Susannah was delucrcd from the Elders, Judith from 
Holofomes, Esther from Ahasuenis, and tlie tliree 
men from the fier} furnace All were sa\c(l b} f.iith 


THE STORK 

Tin “^torl IS 1 bird tint lo\es jii, IK st and its cliildrd) 

I rum the middle and .dv>\c lie 1 -, uluO , from the 



THE HERON 


middle doNvnward he is dark-coloured The stork 
goes not far from his nest, and always either the father 
or the mother stays near it 
So also our Lord Jesus Chnst showed to the heavenly 
ones the upper side of Godhead, while to men he 
showed the underside of manhood , because the 
angels saw only from above, and the earthly saw only 
from below 

[Mustoxydes] The Storks fly m pairs, and brmg 
up their young together Wflien the eggs are laid, 
the female sits and guards them while the male brmgs 
food Then they change over with each other and 
never leave the nest unguarded 

Do thou, wise man, let the day not pass without 
prayer, or thou wilt not conquer the devil 

At a certam time all the Storks fly m one flock and 
travel to another place , and again at their proper 
time they return and build their nests and hatch their 
young 

As the Stork flies away and returns to the old nest, 
so the Lord was taken from us and will return agam 
m his proper time, buildmg up agam that which is 
broken down as also the prophet said '' So build 
the sparrows there where their dwellmg-place is 
appomted 


THE HERON 

As said the holy prophet DaMd "The dweUmg- 
place of the Heron is over them all {Ps 104, 17) 
This bird is truly the very wisest of all birds For 
he has one only dweUmg-place and one smgle home 
He seeks not many campmg places, but where he has 
once laid himself down there he feeds and sleeps Nor 
does he ever touch a dead body Nor does he fly 
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to many places his food and his dwelling he finds m 
the same place 

And thou now, oh man !, seek not the many places 
of the heretics One restmg-place shall be for thee, 
the holy orthodox Church of God , one food, the 
bread descended from heaven, the Lord Jesus Chnst 
Touch not the dead food of heretical and unorthodox 
learrung 

This bud lives with such great discretion that, 
before he chooses a mate, he mourns forty days 
Then, when he has mourned these fort}^ days, he 
chooses a mate And, if he has committed sm, he 
mourns yet another forty days for the sm he has 
comimtted 

This bud builds his nest m high trees where nothmg 
shades him, but he has the pure breeze And other 
buds build theu nests under his nest, m order that 
they may be protected by it as the prophet Dawd 
says “ The dwelling of the Heron guards them ” 

And do thou, wnse man, copy this bud, and beha\c 
with discretion, observmg the Commandments, and 
flee far from sm as says tlie godly Apostle “ Fh 
from unchastity, for cveiy^ sin that man has com- 
mitted is out of the bod}^ ” But, if thou smnest 
then repent, and bemoan thy sms like tlio bird, 
because the repenting and bemoaning are the bath 
which washes away tlie sin from the soul And 
remind tluself of that lioK prophet Da\id, who 
committed adult* ly and murder and recened jiardon 
through the te irs of repentance Tears procure great 
forgie i,ncb-> of sin ‘\nd, if tiiou repentest and turn* ->1 

tin-' If and mourn* -t o\tr tly sms, thou ma\t't 
struehtva\ r*.c*nt pardon from God \nd fi s lh\ 
m -t, ]fl ( till- bird, on high trt* s th it i- to u turn 
tin It icon * mI .'lul do gotjd th it th} iie-t ni i\ l> 
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m the high places of the royal city of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, ^^^lose glory and power is from 
eternity to etemit} 

Well spake Physiologus of the Heron 


THE PELICAN 

The holy prophet David sings I am like a Pelican 
m the wilderness {Ps 102, 7) 

Physiologus relates of the Pelican that he loves 
his young very much ^\^len the young are bom, and 
as soon as they are a little groum, they strike their 
parents m the face Then the parents strike back 
agam, and kill them But presently the parents 
begin to have compassion on them and, after they 
have mourned three whole days over the children they 
killed, the mother comes at the end of the third day 
and opens her side and drops her blood on the dead 
bodies of the young and arouses the life m them 
So also said our Lord by the prophet Isaiah 
I have raised up sons, but they have fallen away 
from me " God has created us, and we have fought 
agamst him We, the creatures, have set ourselves 
against the Creator Yet, when He came to the 
height of the Cross He opened His side and dropped 
blood and water to our redemption and eternal 
life — the blood because He said " He took the cup 
and gave thanks ”, and the water because of the 
baptism of penance 

And Physiologus relates further of the Pehcan and 
the snake that the snake is very evil-mmded toward 
its young But the Pehcan — what does he devise ? 
He fastens his nest on a high place, and builds a hedge 
round it on all sides against the snake But the evil- 
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minded snake — ^what does he do ^ He looks around 
noticmg whence the wmd comes, and thence, blo^^mg 
the poison towards the nest, he kdls the young ones 
Now comes the Pehcan and sees that her children are 
dead, and she looks up to a cloud and flies there , 
and, stnkmg her side -with her wings till blood streams, 
she lets the drops fall through the cloud down on the 
3'oimg ones, and the3^ come to hfe agaui 

The Pehcan is the Lord, the children are Adam and 
E\ e and then race The snake is the E\nl One , and 
the nest is paradise Then the E\*il One, the snake, 
blows and they become dead through sm , but no^\ 
oin Lord is raised on the precious Cross because of his 
lo\ e for us, and, pierced m the side, sends to us through 
the cloud of the Hoty Ghost the gift of eternal life 


THE GERAHAV 


There is a bird called the Geraha^, %\hich inhabits 
the sea Tins bird la\s eggs onh' ^\ltl^ great pain, 
and It stmes that the eggs ma} be \er} large It 
hides the eggs in the depths of the ocean and ne\er 
lea\ es them, or at most but once or twice, so much 
does it fear its enemies Then nsine to tlie curiact of 
the uciter and \Mth c\o^ fasUned on the depths, U 
hroodb o\er tlic until ilic \oung crctj> out of 

tlu -htll Tiitn tlu bird (h\t:3 dfn\n into the dcptliN, 
and h id-i tliL \oung ohl^ to the «^horc, and fcctK 
tfiLin 

Go<l ^1 nd d^aMi lo^k on tlu rhiKIr» n 
tlu irth and in>rn tlu lu iO\{ of lu n brrHHK » 
th* n V nh lu^ < \ - taiul ut n- o u fU this ♦ t 

in’- r\ 1 no t!i \t \ tlu 

‘ If a tl df p h of tl t ^ a j i r 
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to brood over its young and bnng them to the light 
of day, even so does Christ draw us wth great trouble 
back from the pit of sin, in order to drav us out from 
the hands of the De\ul and his hellish companions 


THE GRYPHON 

The Grj'phon is the largest bird of al the birds of 
heaven It lives m the far East in an inlet of the 
ocean-stream And, when the sun nses over the 
wafer-depths and hghts the world with its beams, the 
Gryphon spreads out its ^vlngs and receives the rays 
of the sun And another rises wuth it, and the two 
fly together tow'ards the sunset, as it is written 
“Spread -thy wings, dispenser of hght , give the 
w'orld hght ” 

In like manner stand the two Giyphons for the 
Godhead, that is for the Archangel Michael and the 
Holy Mother of God, and they receive thy spint, so 
that it may not be said " I know you not ’’ 

Well now spake Physiologus concermng the 
Gryphon 


THE BAT 

Physiologus says there is a bird called the Night- 
bat And this is by nature a four-footed ammal, and 
of all birds it alone has teeth, and bnngs forth its 
young after the manner of four-footed creatures, and 
feeds them from its udders But it flies through the 
air flymg round about near to the earth, not swiftly 
nor with outspread \vmgs, but ivith %vmgs which are 
hke sails made of skm And they love companion- 
ship, so they are always collected together m flymg 
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Whom, oh godly man, does this represent m the 
spiritual sense but the Devil, who is a Night-bat, 
that is a lover of darkness ^ This bat is of all buds 
of heaven the one most like a four-footed beast, for 
it uses teeth hke the Devil, who through his abomin- 
able sms has become a stranger to heavenly customs 
and to heavenly ways of hvmg With the dull- 
witted beasts he crawls on the earth hke to the Bat, 
which flies around close to the earth vuth its ^vmgs 
of skm And so do the \vings, resembhng sails of 
membrane, betoken the evil deeds of the De\al, which 
are fuU of death and empty of hfe And he raises 
not himself on high with svaft and broad-spread 
pmions, which are the right judgment and purity 
through which man discerns goodness and loves it 
more than evil and condemns wickedness and loves 
and treasures righteousness 


THE SUN-LIZARD 

There is a beast named Sun-hzard, and Physiologus 
relates of it that, when it grows old, it becomes 
hmdered and dazzled m its sight, and is not able to 
bear the sunhght ^¥hat does the Lizard now do by 
rurtue of his oivn beautiful attribute ? He seeks a 
wall with an Eastern aspect, and shps mto a cremce 
thereof At the nsmg of the sun he opens his e3'^es 
and looks sharply at it, and his sight is cured. 

In this manner also, oh man when thou wearest 
the garb of the old man and the eyes of the soul are 
become dull, seek thou the ansmg sun of righteous- 
ness, Christ the Lord, and He voU open the eyes of 
thme heart, and disperse the darkness 
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THE SERPENT 

Our Lord says in the Gospel Be ye ^^nse as serpents 
and harmless as doves ” {Mail lo, i6) 

Phj^siologus relates of tlie Serpent that it has foui 
clnef attributes The first is this '\\Tien the Serpent 
groups old, its eyes become dim, and it sees nothmg 
clearly ^^^lat does it now do ^ If it desires to 
become young agam, it first fasts forty days and forty 
nights imtil the skm becomes gathered And it 
seeks a narrow opemng betv een two rocks, and, ghd- 
mg m, it presses the bod}^ through and rubs ofi the 
old skm, and thus becomes young again 

And thou too, oh man', when thou desirest to 
cast away the old garment of sm, squeeze thj’' body 
tlirough tlie narrow way of fastmg and disaplme, for 
narrow is the gate, and strait tlie wecy that leads to 
life ; and thou \vilt become young instead of old and 
unit be dehvered 

The second attribute of tlie Serpent is tins ^^^len 
it goes to the stream to dnnk, it canies not its poison 
with it but leaves it behind m its hole 

So must w^e, when we hasten to tlie Church of God, 
tlie never-faihng wuter which is fuU of heavenly 
nij^tenes, take witli us no cmI passion, but, at peace 
with all, must w^e come to it, for who does not so, he 
cats and dnnks damnation to lumself, according to 
tlie hoty saving 

The thud attnbute of the Serpent ^^^len it sees 
any naked person, it is at once afraid, and turns aw ay , 
but a clothed person it springs upon at once 

So should we reflect on our nakedness, because, 
when our fatlier Adam was naked in Paradise, the 
enemy w'as not able to entice him m the snare And 
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wiien thou bearest the garment of the old man, then 
he springs on thee ; but, when thou castes t it ofi then 
he himself turns and flees 

And the fourth attribute is this : WTien the hunter 
comes to the Serpent to kfll it, the Serpent abandons 
his whole body to the death, but guards only his 
head. 

And so must we also in the time of persecution 
abandon the whole bod\' to death preservmg onlj' the 
head or the faith — ^that is, we must not den3’' Christ, 
for the head of ever^’ man is Chnst. 


THE ADDER OR ASP 

The Adder has the appearance of an ordmary snake 
But the male is m the East and the female is m the 
West, and they both go to the South And the 
female gnaws the head of the male and becomes with 
child , but the male dies ''IMien now the female has 
brought forth her young, the children rise up and 
gnaw the head of their mother ; and she also dies 
But, when they are fuil\' grown, they do also m the 
same manner as their parents did. 

And evert' Adder bnms np the grass near where it 
hes m Its nest And, as the diyness of its breath 
spreads, it bums up all the earth withm a arcle of 
tnree feet, and no thin g htmg can draw nearer man 
seven feet , and if any thin g should come withm this 
range, either man or beast, so surelv' it dies 

In what way now does the enchanter catch the 
adder ' He goes to the place where she hes, andmal'es 
seven tnisses of dned plants, and soaks them seven 
hat's imtil thet' rot And he takes a rod seven ells 
long, and he stops up his lungs, ears, and nose so that 
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the adder's breath cannot reach him And he ap- 
proaches from a distance vniix flattering words, and 
draws near and casts, one after another, the seven 
trusses on her And she bums up the first truss, and 
the second hkewise, and so with all the others When 
now the enchanter draws nearer still the Adder lies 
close and looks at the man, and stops her ears so that 
she may not hear the voice of the enchanter , for, 
if she hears his voice, she dies at once And, when he 
is come to the distance of seven ells from her, he 
stretches forth his rod and separates her tail from hei 
ears , and she dies at once And the enchanter who 
has subdued her becomes her master and takes from 
her whatever he wishes 

So hkewise were the Jews m their time set fast m 
error Through the hardenmg of their hearts they 
consumed the head of the male, that is the Law and 
the prophets They consumed the head of the male 
and of the female, that is of John the Baptist and both 
Testaments And therefore spake the prophet David 

Like as the deaf adder stoppeth her ears that she 
may not hear the voice of the charmer, so truly is the 
poisoner poisoned by the wise man {Ps 58, 4, 5) 
The Jews were rightly called the Adder which stoppeth 
her ears, masmuch as they do not hear the voice of 
the charmer, the bridegroom, nor the voice of the holy 
Scnptures The Devil also is called the Adder , the 
parchmg heat is the power of evil , the floor is hell and 
its torrents Who is the charmer ? — he is Christ 
What are the trusses ^ — the seven heavens WTiat 
the rod of ten eUs ^ — the sons of David \Vhat is the 
enchantment ^ — it is the voice of the Saviour, who 
overcame the Devil 
Well spake Physiologus of the Adder 
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THE FROG 

There is a Frog called the Land-frog PM*siologus 
relates of him that he can sustam the heat and the 
glo'^ of the sun, but -when the ram touches him he 
dies But the ^^’ater-frog, when it rises out of the 
water so that the sun’s ray touches it, immediatel}* it 
dives under the water agam 
Now the Land-frog resembles good men vho sup- 
port the heat of temptation and 3*et, vhen the cold 
wmter of persecution touches them, then their lurtue 
perishes But the children of this world are Water- 
frogs "SATien the sun of temptation touches them, 
then the}' dive agam deeper m their former wanton 
passions 

Well spoke Physiologus of the Frog 
[Ponce de Leon] The Land-frog sustams the 
v armth of the sun , he also endures cold, ram, wmd, 
and vmter-storms But the Water-frog can bear none 
of these at the beg innin g of the vmter he sinks him- 
self m the depths ; but, when the sun shmes bnghtly, 
he comes out of the water and basks m the u armth — 
yet, when the heat of the sun mcreases, he can no 
longer endure it, and dives agam into the depths 
So also those monks who spend their time m idle- 
ness cannot endure hunger, thirst, nakedness, abstm- 
ence, and hmg on the hard ground But those who 
do not ineld to lazmess, fast wiUmgly, and endure 
hardships " 


THE SALAlkL^NDER 

It is written ” \Mien thou passest through fire the 
flame shall not biuii thee ” (Is 43, 2) 
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il • 'i5< r-- tin o\tn It m till ulifili httli((>Ii! 
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ltd UAt Solomon tTul *' Sunlit '-t amori/,' liirtls is 
(ho Im, ami \il its fruit is tlu chief among swiil 
thing'." (Sir.jf/ Ji, J) 

I’Ia siologiis sa\ < that IP i* (hull logcllit r in a great 
romjuiA , thij go in 1 a oni' door , iht\ work at (he 
same worl , and provide with dihgdici fljing to- 
g«dhcr and hasltmng to do tlu common (oil And 
— what IS greater than this — (hej lue under a king 
or prince of like nature with themselves, and they 
make no hegmimig of their common work nor hurr}' 
to the meadows and flowers mitil the king who is 
o\cr them has made the beginning The)’ choose not 
the king to tins honour but his ovcrlordsluji comes to 
Imn by the rule and custom which the Creator set 
before them to guide them Iivcrji^ pnnee has .also .a 
sting, but he IS not accustomed to wound Yet, when 
he turns from his w ay and stings, he is at once punished 
for his boldness , for, as soon as he wounds a man 
with Ins sting, it remains left in the w'ound and lie 
himself surely dies from the pain The Bees gather 
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honey out of plants, making use of their mouths , 
and they entice wax out of the flowers, helpmg also 
with their feet And the Bees carry away the honey 
they gather, and out of the wax they build their cells 
with great skill , and they separate the wax as it 
were into holes most cunning , and they pour the 
honey mto the holes This at first is very clear and 
fluid, but later after it has been sometime preserved 
in the holes becomes cooked, and is then better and 
thicker And, when violent wmds aiise while they 
are away from their home, they drop down and sit on 
a stone or rock until the violence of the wind has 
abated , and then they return home to the house 

Let us consider what this means m a spmtual sense 
What does this picture to our human reason ? The 
feeble Bees who dwell togethei m a community and 
carefully set about a common work are the holy souls 
of the sons of the Cathohe and Apostolic Church 
These dwell hke a flock m the same Church, and engage 
in the same work m common, that is the holy mysteries 
While also a pimee, or leader, is appomted to them 
who IS a partaker of their nature, so has God placed 
the Archpresbyter, who partakes of human nature as 
leader m his Church, so that no confusion may befall 
the Ordinances This leader truly possesses a stmg 
with which he wounds not — that is liberty, which is 
given by God alike to the Archpresbyter and to his 
disciples Yet the Archpresbyter wounds not with 
the stmg, that is he guards hohness with his liberty 
and turns not to hcence 

And as the Bees gather honey from the plants 
makmg use of them mouths, and wax out of the flowers 
makmg use of theu feet, and carry it away and separ- 
ate it and pour it out while it is yet thm, so also the 
holy ones of the Church pasture on the plant of God 
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and on the holy flowers of the godly books, and collect 
from them the one food of spmtuai sweetness 


THE WASP 

Holy David struck the psaltery and prophesied 
saying " They have surrounded me like wasps , they 
are destroyed like a fire of straw ” {Ps ii 8 , 12) 
Physiologus teaches of the wasp that it is separated 
or narrowed m the middle of the body, and has not 
the power to breathe or to draw in the breath with 
lungs m the same maimer as we and the beasts do 
But then whole food and nounshment comes from 
the au , and, if thou touchest one with oil, it dies 
readily, because the greasmess of the oil stops the 
natural air-holes But, if thou sprinkled the wasp 
with vinegar after the oil, then its hfe becomes gradu- 
ally kmdled agam, because the air passages are 
opened by the sharpness of the vmegar 
What spmtuai truth do we learn from this ? For 
this has not been ordered foolishly by the Creator of 
all thmgs, but has been ordamed for our instruction — 
all this the great and the small, so that, when we con- 
sider the thmgs visible to us, we are undertakmg the 
knowledge of the mvisible For we, in our bodies as 
we now are cannot attam the mvisible except through 
the visible For that which cannot be seen by reason 
of the dullness of our bodies is pictured to us as it 
were through a form or image of him who cares for all 
things which by him were brought mto bemg 
The wasps, who are divided m the middle of their 
bodies and are destroyed as a fire of straw and who 
perish as soon as oil drops on them, are the rebelhous 
Devils and Fiends, who are divided m the middle of 
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the bod\' that is, b\* their mutual stnie ; and they are 
badl}' armed for confict for, if only thou takes: 
with thee oil, that is the good works full of faim ana 
courage, so mayest thou full well engage in battle 
with them For, so soon as tliey come rear the holy 
oil, their teeth become blunted by thy real , their air 
passages become choked by its greasmess , and they 
are as dead so long as they ha% e not their breath by 
thy permission For, if thou persistest not in the 
anointmg or pourcst oat mnegar -sihile thou slackcrest 
the ngdance of the oil, that is failest in ttgh'ccas- 
ness, tnen art thoa hke to die, for thcar hie is gii en to 
them agam as the air-passages open, and thc\ mtII 
wound thee wnth their siirg, and dende and kill thee 


THE AXT 
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hot or \shcn tlic moist brcc7c is about to wet them 
If thou w^alchcst tlit \nt bringing inside llic grains of 
corn which arc outside her holc» then thou mayCbt 
know that the rainy scahon and the winter arc at 
hand But, wlicn she bnngb out her food from 
wathin and --preads it out, then know that it will be 
warm weather 

And do thou put awa\ the words of the Old Testa- 
ment from thee, that the letter may not kill thee For 
Paul sa\s that the I^aw is spiritual For by con- 
sidering -the bare letter of the Word the Jew^s became 
hungry and slajers of each other 

The tliird attribute is this The Ants often go to 
the field, and climb up the stem of com, and drag 
down the grain But, before climbing, the Ant scents 
the underpart of the stalk, and through the scent it 
can tell which is wheat and w^hich is barley It 
lca\ es the barley; and goes to the wdieat and carries 
away the grain Now" barley is the food of cattle 
For Job said " Instead of wdicat grow me barley 
(Job 31, 40) Therefore fly thou the food of cattle 
and take the wheat gathered in the barns For 
barley is like to the learning of the heretics, but the 
wheat IS the true belief in Christ 


THE SEA-CRAB 

PiiysiOLOGUS warns us to be careful not to imitate a 
despicable creature winch lives m the sea and is 
called Cancer How great is the slyness and deceit 
of the Sea-crab 1 For this beast desires the flesh of 
the fish called Oyster But the Oyster is difiicult 
to get at, smcc it is protected by a chalky covering, 
as if surrounded by a wall, so that the tender flesh 
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which nature has placed in this protection remains 
secure The inner hning of the shell is like pohshed 
potsherd, formed of hollow scales lying one within 
another Such is the natural armour provided for 
it by the Creator But the feet of the Crab can in no 
wise prevail against this protection , nor can it break 
in through it When now the Crab sees an Oyster 
commg forth and warming herself m a place pro- 
tected from the Avind, he waits until the sun shmes 
upon her and she begms to open her back to receive 
the warmth then the Crab comes cautiously and 
places a little stone between the shells so that she 
cannot close them agam And through the space that 
remams open the Crab seizes the Oyster and pulls 
it out Thus much is the feeble power of the Crab 
able to accomplish through its great cunning How 
wonderful is the wickedness of this beast , speech or 
voice cannot express it But do thou from the dex- 
tenty of the Crab learn to do fine deeds and turn 
them to the mcrease of righteousness, but m no wise 
afflict thy feUow-men with the same 

The Crab resembles those who with evil cunmng 
set themselves agamst their neighbours, who he m 
hidmg agamst then: brother, and satisfy their mmds 
with the misfortunes of others Let us shun to 
imitate wicked men, and let us be satisfied with that 
which we rightfully possess For poverty with justice 
and truth is better than all the pleasures and all the 
gam of those who abide m wickedness Do thou, 
wise man, look around thee and study the lesson, and 
take example from it as Physiologus has written 
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THE TREE PERIDEXION 

There is a tree in India called Peridexion Its fruit 
IS the sweetest of all, pleasant and very useful The 
Doves dehght themselves on it, and feed there, and 
nest m the tree But m that land hves a snake who 
IS unfriendly minded towards Doves The snake is 
afraid of this tree, even of its shadow, and dare not 
approach the Doves nor come under the shadow of the 
tree But, when the shadow goes to the Western 
side of the tree, the snake flies to the East, and goes 
around it and comes back when the shadow turns 
But, should a Dove leave the tree m the darkness, then 
the snake finds it and kills it 

The tree now signifies the Father of all, and the 
wood thereof is Jesus Christ , for the wood is the tree 
of life for all who hold to it, which will give its frmt m 
due season But the shadow of the tree is the Holy 
Ghost, “ for the power of the highest shall over- 
shadow thee and m the shadow of thy wmgs shall I 
rejoice '' 

If now we keep close to wisdom, we eat the fruit of 
the spmt, which is peace and soberness, and are pro- 
tected by the wood of life But, when we wander 
away mto the darkness <^hen the Devil finds us, smce 
we do not stay near the wood of life, and catches us 
easily And thus said holy Paul because he knew 
this Far be it from me to glory save m the Cross of 
my Lord, by which the world is crucified to me and I 
to the world {Gal 6, 14) 

WeU now spake Physiologus of the tree Peridexion 
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THE FIG-SYCAI^IORE 

Holy Amos said *' I am no prophet nor a son of a 
prophet, but I was a goatherd and split figs ” {Avios 
7 . 14) 

Fmely now does Amos present the image of Christ 
when he says that he climbed as a splitter of figs, as 
did Zaccheus when he climbed the Fig-sjxamore tree 
Before tlie Figs are cleft there are m them msects 
called Ants , and dwellmg in the darkness they see no 
light Among themseh es the}’’ say to one another, as 
it were, ' we inhabit a spacious land but \ et we sit 
m darkness ’ But, when the Fig is spht, thej" see 
the rays of the sun and the moon and the stars, and 
the}^ say to themselves ' Trulj^ w e sat m darkness and 
m the shadow of death before the fig v as spht ' And 
if the fig is spht on the first da}^ on the third daj'’ it is 
fit for food 

So was also our Lord Jesus Christ cleft m the side, 
and blood and water came therefrom But on the 
third day arose he from the dead, and we saw the 
hght of the stars like the msects 

The goats that Amos herded do penance, 

because we men do weave out of their ham the gar- 
ments of penance " In sackcloth and ashes it is said 
do thy penance ” {Matt 4, 16) And also “ The 
people that sat m darkness saw a great hght and to 
them that sat m the shadow of death to them is the 
hght uprisen ” {Is 9, 2) And as when the Fig is 
spht it serves for food on the thmd da}^ so is also our 
Lord Jesus Christ after He was cleft m the side risen 
up on the thmd day and become life for all • 
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Tlin DUMOND 

PinsiOLooi/^ roKtc^ of the Diamond (hat it is found 
in the It nc\cr found in the daj-timc but 

nnh it night It called Adamant, because it 
«mbducs c\cr}dlnng and is itself subdued 

In nothing 

\nd our Lord Jesus Clmst himself judges alh but 
IS judged 1)} none Tor He Himself said \\nnch 
among } oil con\icteth me of sin ^ “ And his name 

IS the Bud' {Zicli 6, 12) And again ‘‘There 
comes forth a star out of Jacob, and the dwellers in 
darkness ha\c seen the light" {Is 9, 2) All holy 
projihcts and \postIc$, wlio arc as the diamond, 
arc the} who ha\c peldcd to no temptation but have 
remained noble and unsubdued 

Tlic Diamond has j^t another attnbutc It 
neither fears iron nor docs it take the smell of smoke 
And, V hen the Diamond is found in a house, neither 
can tlic De\ il break in nor wall any evaJ thing be found - 
there , but he who possesses it overcomes every 
dc\ ilisli influence 

Now the Diamond is our Lord Jesus Chnst If 
thou hast him m tlnnc heart, nothing evil wall ever 
trouble thee 


THE ^GATE AND THE PEARL 

When the artificer seeks Pearls, he finds them by 
means of the Agate He fastens the Agate to a stout 
rope, and lets it dowai in the sea Now the Agate 
goes to the Pearl, and remams there and does not 
move And directly the sailors see the place of the 
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Agate, they follow the rope until they come to the 
place of the Agate, and there they find the Pearl 
Hear nou hou the Pearls come There is a shell- 
beast in the sea named the Pearl-mussel This mussel 
rises up out of the sea m the dawn of the morning and 
opens her mouth and sucks m heavenlj* dew, and shuts 
up m her shell the ra}*s of the sun and the moon and 
the stars and out of the heavenly hghts brings the 
Pearls to birth The sheU-beast has tvo shells in 
which the pearls are found 
The Agate now is the tj'pe of John Baptist, for 
he himself pomted out to us the spmtual pearl vhen 
he said " Behold the Lamb of God vhich bearetli 
the sin of the vorld” (John i, 29) We must nou 
take tlie sea for the v orld and the dii er for the choir 
of prophets The tvo mussel-sheUs for the Old and 
Nev Testaments — the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the dew for the Holy Ghost •uhich is enclosed in the 
Old and New Testaments , and the Pearl for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for He Himself is a costli" pearl 
And thou, oh man ', sell all that thou possessest and 
gam the costlj* Pearl, vhich is Chnst the Lord, so that 
thou majcst ha\e a treasure in thy heart and be 
redeemed 


THE M \GNET-STOXE 

PinsioiOGis relates of the Magnet-^^tone that it lifts 
iron, fastening it tight to nstlf a.nd drav ing it *0 
nstlf 

If no>\ rrt. ittd thing-, drav one anotlur, hov mnrh 
mori tin (. rt itor vho h'l-. hung the htaM^n- (Utr lh*‘ 
< irth, tliL (jod (»f ill tiling- vho In-, drivn it o it a- 
tln. si in of an c>' 
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THE INDIAN STONE 

There is a stone called the Indian Stone, and it has 
this attnbute 

Wlien a man has dropsy, the wise physicians seek 
this stone, and they bind it to the dropsica] one for 
three hours , and the stone sucks up the fluid of the 
dropsy into itself Then they loosen the stone, and 
weigh it agamst the man in the scales, and the little 
stone sends aloft the body of the man But, when the 
stone has been laid three hours m the sun, lo I aU 
the water that it sucked up from the man has been 
discharged , and the stone has become agam qmte 
pure as it was before 

The stone is the Lord Jesus Christ, the perfect love 
which has dnven out fear The dropsical are we, who 
have the durty water of sm m our hearts But He, 
commg down from heaven and suffenng, dwelt in our 
hearts and healed us for He Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our diseases 


THE KINDLING STONES 

There are stones called Kindling Stone These 
stones, when two of them approach each other, kindle 
themselves to a blaze and set on fire all that comes 
near them For they have this attnbute The male 
and the female are separated far from each other 
when they come near each other they set each other 
and everythmg around in a flame 

And thou, oh pure man 1, avoid all women Ap- 
proach them not lest thou bumest up thy whole 
virtue For Samson, when he gave himself up to a 
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woman, lost all his strength through bemg shorn 
And many, as it is \vntten, " have been deceived b} 
the beauty of women, for therewith love is kindled 
as a fire ” {Snach 9, 8) 


THE ECHENEIS 

[From the Homtltes of Basil] And thou must hear 
yet another wonder A verj’’ large and to all appear- 
ance wonderfully sea-worthy ship, ivith vade and 
broad-spread sails holding its straight course before 
the ivind, is staj^ed easily by a httle fish which is 
called Echeneis Its name betokens the stayer of a 
ship, and it holds it back for a long time so that it 
cannot move itself from the place And through tins 
thou can’st see a great ship in full sail, fastened as it 
\\ ere and rooted in the sea 

And dost thou not see in this httle beast and its 
deed the power of the Creator^ All this has the 
Creator done wnth tins purpose, that the vigilance of 
thy spirit may be increased And while thy hope 
and thy trust in him increase, so wilt thou guard th}- 
sclf from the power of the Dc\ il 


THE SEA-URCHIN 

n'ROM the Iloimlus of Ba*?!!] Flial winch happens in 
tin ■'(. i Is bi._\ ond all sjHt cli or uiuli r^tanding ' Ihi%c 
laird from otu who Im^ on tin coast that Uhe s* i- 
urclim IS a httle 'aid conti niptiblc beast, whi(\}i [ms 
in lh< a and which ti 11s tin s ulor win tin r th<[ 
villli. c\Ifn or rouf h I'or Ihis I ri hin s< , ) * < ^ ^ 

win It >n h* h ui! s 'ind rlun s aid In / 1 ns | p 
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to it as to an anchor, so that the waves, though they 
toss him here and there and up and down, cannot 
tear him away And this he does as though he were 
minded to pomt out beforehand the oncommg of the 
storm, the tumult of which is already m his mmd 
So soon as the sailors see him they know by this sign 
that danger threatens them from the violence of the 
wind There is no Chaldaean, no mathematician, who 
can read m the courses of the stars what the move- 
ments of the winds will be Who has taught this to 
the Urchin, a stupid httle beast — who but the Lord 
himself, the ruler of the sea and the wmd, who has 
revealed to the Urchm a glimpse of his omniscient 
majesty ? For nothmg happens but it testifies to his 
care, and there is nothmg of his Creation which we can 
hold m contempt The eye of his majesty pierces 
tlirough everythmg, and all depends on his care for 
his eye is watchful and is mtent on all to whom he has 
given hfe and food If God does not shut out the 
Sea-urchin from his providence, shall not men partake 
of his watchful care ? 


THE POLYPUS 

[From the Homthes of Basil] We must not pass over 
the deceitfulness, cunnmg, and trickery of the fish 
which is called Polypus For on whatever stone or 
rock m the sea he fixes himself he makes his colour 
resemble the thmg he hangs upon , and the fishes, 
while they stupidly swim round him, fancy he is dead 
and gone, because his colour does not distmguish him 
from the rock Then they approach the stone so 
close as to touch him thus he finds his food brought 
to him tlirough his o\vn artifice 
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So are they framed ^^lio hide their cnnmng under 
a bnght appearance and change their mmds to please 
their rulers and adapt their deeds to theu: liking so 
that to outward appearance the}’’ seem to obey cheer- 
fully But v^nth difficulty can one keep clear of them 
or avoid contammatmg oneself ivith them, and it is 
impossible to protect oneself from their harmful 
strokes Let us fly from the la}Tng of snares and from 
cunnmg of ever}’’ kmd, and let us stand firm m up- 
rightness and simphcity, which restram us from 
molence Wicked is the Serpent , and, because of 
its deceit, it bears the condemnation that it shall 
crawl on its beUy The righteous man m 'uhom is no 
deceit is hke Jacob, a plam man {Gen 25, 27) m •v\hom 
is no deceit And of such was it said God maketh the 
sohtar}’’ to dv eU in a house {Ps 68, 7) 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX AND NOTES 


TO 

'REYNARD THE FOX' 


‘ You must ^ct into the habit of looking intensd) into words 
Never let a word escafe j on that looks suspicious It is 
Sivyrework , but you will find ity even at firsts interesting^ and^ at 
last^ endlessly amusing '* — RuSKIv 

NOTC OX THE PRESENT iMODERXIZATION 

The present modernization of the Caxton text (14S1), the first 
that has so far been attempted, has been made on the following 
principles 

1 ^^*hc^e the old spellings have modem forms without change or 

meanings, the latter have been adopted , 

2 Obsolete words have been replaced b} their modern equival 

ents, except in the verj few instances where the meanings 
arc doubtful the Glossarial Index ^ which contains them all, 
attempts to deal with these 

3 S^mlaclical alterations have not been made, except m the 

following sentences and m a few minor matters of no literary 
or philological interest 

p 7 woltU he J'nyn ^yth Gcd he would fiin be with God 

p 201 •weu of ihe counseyl of the letires makyn^ was consulted in the 
mating of the Icitcrs. 

p 250 ecke of them uente to theyr oron howses each of them went to 
his own house. 

tuard Such phrases (used throughout) as to you tuard. fro them ward 
to fore, etc., have been replaced tiy toward you, from them, 
he/ore, etc. 

Those who care for the history of the English language will by 
careful attention to and close use of the Glossarial Index be in 
almost as good a position as if they had the Caxton version under 
their eyes 

I have used, or made occasional reference to, all available sources 
of lexicographic information The New English Diet , Brachet s 
Diet Etym d I Lang Erf (1868) , Cotgrave’s Ech Eng Diet 
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(1650), De Vnes’ JVoordajboek d Nedcrl Taal (1SS2 sqq ), Du 
Cange’s Glossantun Med et Iiifim Lai , ed Henschel 7 v 
(1SS3 7), Hal h\\ ell’s 0/ Arc/iaicatid Pyovmaal Words , 

Jamieson’s Did of ScotiisJiy 2\ and Suppl (iSoS, 1S25) , 

Kihan’s Eiymol Tn iomcae (Dutch) Ltitg ^ ed Potter (1620), 
Littr6’s Did d I Lang Frg 2 \ (1863-9) » 3*Iinsheu’s Guide 

into ike Tongues (1617), Nares’ Glossary (1905 ed ), Palsgrave’s 
Lesglaircissement d / Lang FrQ (1530 , repr 1S52) , de Roque 
fort’s Gloss d I Langue Romanes 2 v and Suppl (1S0820I, 
Skeat's Eiym Did (1SS2) , Skeat’s Tudor and Stuart JFordSy ed 
by Ma}^hev\, 1914 (which, whilst professing to deal with Caxton’s 
Reynard amongst many other texts, ignores nearly every difficult 
word in it , Skinner’s Eiym Ling Angl (1671) , Stanford Did 
of Anglicised Words, by Fennell (1S92) , Stratmann’s Middle Eng 
Did , ed Bradley (1891) , Wedgwood’s Did of Eng Eiym 
(1S72), Weekle^’s Eiym Did (1921), and the following Texts 
and Translations of the tale R€inaed{I and II), 

ed by E Martin (Paderbom, 1874) , the 1479 prose text Rej^iacri 
die J"os, ed by Muller and Logeman (Zwolle, 1S92) , the ^Mod - 
Germ transl Reinhart Fuchs a us d Mitielniedcj Idndischen b} 
Geyder (Breslau, 1844) , the Engl edn of Carton's (14S1) transl , 
ed by W T Thoms (Perej Soc,, 1S44) Each of these editions 
has afforded me matenal for notes in the Glossarial Index The 
Caxton text, as ed and partly modernized by Henry Aforlej, in 
the reprint of Thoms' Early English Piose Romances, is qmle 
untrustworthy 

The pnnted version of the Caxton text that has been modernized 
for the present edition is the reproduction made b} the late Mr 
Edmund Goldsmid, privately pnnted m two small Svo volumes 
at Edinburgh m 1S84, forming vols X XI of his Bibliotheca 
Curiosa 

The book is one of the most literal translations that has ever 
been made into English Owing to his long residence in Bruges, 
Caxton became so familiar with Flemish that in many instances 
he either mixed up certain Flemish words wnih English or had no 
scruples in manufaclunng, or dragging over onto good English 
frames, new words from the Flemish — occasional!} too boldl}, 
as his meanings are at times intelligible onl} after reference has 
been made to the Flemish originals These are 

indicated in the Glossary 
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/±i\U A'L/l/iO 


a parie somewhat (28) 

appcled challenged (134, 138) L appdlare^ to drive Cf *Tell 
me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, ] If he appeal the duke on 
ancient malice — Shakesp , Rich //, I, i, 8-9 
appeled called upon (43) 

arayed (arrayed) abused (78) O -F arrater, a mihtar}" term, to 
marshal an army, to prepare it — the earliest meaning of array, 
later, in passu e, also (used ironicalty) in sense of *to be afflicted, 
abused' Cf Shakesp , Sonn , c\l\i, 2-3 ‘Poor soul, the centre 
of my sinful earth, ( Press'd by these rebel po\\ers that thee array 
and our phrases ‘ to dress (give a dressing to) ' a person (to 
drub him) 

arette impute (52), A N , reckon L repuiare, to count, reckon 
Cf ' Me were lever d)e in the pe}Tie, | Than Love to me ward shulde 
arette | Falsheed, or tresoun on me Sette — Chaucer, Romauni of 
the Rose, 3326*8 

a room in the open (88) A -S r///;/, space , G Raum The earl> 
meaning survives in such phrases as ' to make room ‘yooroy ' 
arte and crape art and craft (107) An early example of this phrase 
asaye (assay) try (14, 72) a doublet of essay ^ to attempt — now used 
chiefly in testing metals or weights Cf ‘ The rebels have assa} 'd 
to win the Tower — Shakesp , II Hy VI, IV, v, 8 
Ass and Hound Stoiy (108 9) 

assoylle (assoil) absolve (32, 78, 134) , assoyled, absolved {52) O -F 
asotle, pres subj of asoldre L absolv^re ‘ W^om God assoj le ’ is 
a common phrase in early hterature, e g Paston Letters [1422 1509] 
Still used by poets, e g ‘ And the Holy man he assoil'd us, and sadly 
we sail d away — Tennyson, Voy of Maeldune, \i, 12, 
auayl (avail) advantage, haue auayle, have ad\antage (94), auaylt 
a?id synguler prvfytte, advantage and particular profit {98) syngidar 
auayl, personal advantage (114) O *F valotr (L za/efc), to be 
worth Cf * Howe'er I charge thee, | As heaven shall work for thine 
avail, I To tell me truly' — Shakesp , Alfs Well, I, m, 174 6 
Audi alteram partem (70) A legal maxim cf Seneca, Medea, 
198*9 ‘Qui slatuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 1 Aequum licet 
statuent, baud aequus fuent ' (Whoever decides a question VMthout 
heanng the other part^, even though he decide justly, v\ill not act 
vnth justice), Ansioph , Vespae, 725-6, also cf * Hear alw ays both 
parties', p 100 

auenture (adventure), subst chance (81, no) , luck (75) O -F 
aventure L adventura, about to happen 
auenture vb adv^enture (31, 100) set at hazard (98) Cf ‘Iwnllnol 
adventure my discretion so weakly — Shakesp , Tempest, II, 1, 187 
auenturcy in at hazard (102, no) I wy I sette it tn auenture, I will 
take my chance (135) , tn a zenture, b> chance (28) 
auentures chances (28), paiauenUne, pieradv enture, is left m the 
previous line and seven lines below 
auoyde quit (95) 

aduoultrye az out try adultery (91, 149) L adulteraf e, to corrupt 
Cf 'The woman that was taken m avowtne — Chaucer, Talc oj 
Mehheus, 2220 

axe the rehgyon ask the religion (30) 1 e enter a monastic order 
balke beam (92) The ‘balk was a particular l^m used in the 
constiaiction of a cottage especiallj a thatched one A -S balca, 
beam used also for a ndge in a field 
balked growled {37) Manufactured from the Flem onginal ballcck 
(Mullcr-Logeman) Cognate wnih O E to shout, bawl 

call A croked sief uel leded on th ende for to play e at the balle (17) 
Earh golf which first appears in hterature in the i5tb cent 
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hay It shenff (146) O -F batllte, Low -Lat bajuhvust official m 
charge of a castle M -E bail{c)t bath (tn baiU^ m pnson) was an 
enclosure 

behltd covered with blood (18) G verbluitn be as a prefix to \ erbs, 
besides implying ‘to make’ (becalm, benumb), sometimes conveys 
the meaning of ' covenng with ’ (besmear, bemire) Cf ' The 
knave he slewe m the bedd, | The ryche clothys were alle be bledd ’ — 
MS Cantab , Ff 11 38, f 83 (HalliweU) 
beho^ul befitting (109) Cf ‘ we have culVd such necessaries | As 
are behoveful for our state tomorrow — Shakesp , Romeo, IV, 111, 8-9 
behoued was befitting (107) , hym behoued, he needed (103) 
behoueth. As %t as is fitting (151) , im behoveth^ it behovelh me , yow 
behoueth wel suche shoes, such shoes are necessary for you (54) 
benamme v bynehme 

beryspe reprove (123) , vnbertsped, undisturbed (43) Transferred by 
C^on from Flem bertspen {onbertspf) These two words make 
their first and last appearances here 

betle betels (beetle, beetles) wedge {15), wedges (14) O -E hicUan, to 
beat Heavy mallets for driving in wedges, pegs, etc In the Bnt 
Mus copy of the Caxton text this word is pencul^ out and * wegge 
written above it in a conlemporaiy handwnting 
bettre improve (151) Cf * Heir to all his lands and goods | Which 
I have belter d rather than decreased — Shakesp , Tam of Shrew, 
11, i, iiQ-20 

btcomen become of The M -E. idiom was where ts [are) become 
The examples in this book are where ts the rychesse becomen f , 41 , 
where kywart (Cuwart) ts btcomen, 112 , where they ben be comen 

101 , where they ben btcomen, 118 wher ihtse Jewellts ben becomen, 

102 , where the mete (food) becometh 123 , where shalye becomCy 72 
btlles and sette, maken make bills and sets (80) The meaning 15 

obscure. Perhaps ‘ make claims and attacks ’ 

Dlaerde Shay Alpnento Kashue Gorfons alsbuifro f (131) A magical 
incanlation—apparently a jumble of nonsense words Willems 
Retnaert (//), it 6863 4, reads * blaerde scaey alphenio ) casby gor 
fans albulfno Geyder reads Blaerde scaey e sal pents ] Car shy 
gor sous aie Jirnts 
blasen see huylen and blasen 

bleef remained (16) O -E belaefde pf of beltfan G blteb 
blered (blared) bellowed (109) — v also huylen and blasen 
blood must krepe where tt can not goo (87) A pro\erb 
blood, On a covered with blood (127) 

bombardts cannons (71 72) Cotgrave gives ‘ bombarde a bumbard, 
or murthenng piece * L bombus Mod E bomb 
horde (bourd) ]oke (31) bourde (81) , bourdes (151) Gourde (a word 
of unknowTi ongin) was a game, dating back to A- S times ' Soth 
^oth] bourde Is no bourde Is a proverb mentioned by Harrington 
O -F bottrde means a he. See Way, in hls edn of Prompt Parvul , 
p 44, See also tape 

borowes sureties (120 thnee) O E, borh D borg, pledge Used 
in Jonson s Tale of a Tub, ni, t, and v, 2 
borugh borttghes — v burgh 

(bit) chewed (in), past tense of A. S bitan, to bite. 
boieth alle syknessis cures all sicknesses (104) A. S bitan to amend, 
from but, remedy M E. bote, boote advantage profit The word 
survives in bootless*, * to bool G bUssen, to atone for 
hraeyn ^ — » facing and bracing 

bray, To to bellow (15) bellowed said of the Lion (69) O F 

bratre, L L. bragirt to bray, hragare, to squeal Cf 'To bray 
as a dccre doth or other beest (Palsgrave) 
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tyiisymple enwrap (8o) A wimple is a kind of cape or tippet covering 
the neck and shoulders D ic/m/fr/, a streamer, G Wtmpcl^ a pennon 
(whence our ^tnp) Cf ‘the mantles, and the wimples, and the 
crisping pins — /jfl/a//, iii, 22 , This wimpled, whining, purblind, 
waywTird bo> Shakesp , Love* s L L , III, i , 189 
Campyng battle (129) 

cantum 77 Perhaps for affirmare canfum^ to practise beforehand the 
music to be sung in church 
casus casus (ii) 

cctyne shaltah (106) Shattah, or shittim, a precious wood of which 
the tables, altars, and boards of the Jewish tabernacle were made 
Hcb shittCih^ pi shittim 

charge^ Thyngc that touchcih a burden (84), the charge, the burden 
(84), charged^ burdened (84), oucr charpd^ o\erburdened (87), 
brynge in charge and nede, bnng to trouble (la) F charger^ to 
load, burden (cf ‘ charger , ong a pack horse) later to im^se 
a command, and subsequently in the sense of a pecuniary burden, 
pnee, 

chere rmen (55 56 , 142) , make good cherc, put a good face on it 
(64 73 8t 87) 

clergic, IVyscr tn wHser In clerkship (84) 

c/erks icn not the wysest men. Best (78) This proierbial saying occurs 
also in Chaucers Reves Tale 134, and in Haywood s Proverbes 
[1598, repr 1874, p 115] sec also Mares Story, tnf 
elope blow (136) Dut klop^ a blow. Germ klopfcn, to stnkCi The 
same root as clap 

clothe of sylke and a gy It gyrdle (113) The costume of a physician 
Flem onginal is bonte ende side the fur and the silk 
cluse cell (7) L clusa (v Du Cange) On p 8 Reynard disguises 
himself as a cloystcrer or a closyd recluse 
colyon i^cullion) or balock {ballock) stone (25) coly^ons (140) The 
testicles In Wamer^s Antiq Culm , p ^ Forme of Cury, 53 is 
given a recipe for balok brothe According to Palsgrave’s Acolastus 
[1540^ ballocke stones was at one time a term of endearment 
come I m the wordes and I am leyde tn the blame Thus Thus is the 
charge made against me and the blame laid on me (85) 
compline (19) for comphne-song, the last service of the monastic day 
sung about 8 or 9 p m so called because it completes a senes of 
prayers, the seven canonical hours — matins, prime, terce, sext none 
vespers, compline O F compile L L completa, compUne. Cf 
p 9 sexte, none, and mine evensong 
comprise comprehend (i) F comprts Cf * The substaunce of the 
holy sentence is herein compnsed — Sir T Elyot, The Govemour 
[iS 3 ^ 1 i hk 1, 13 Similarly reprised reprehended on p 6 
conclude ordain (28) come to the point (80) concluded, ordained (10 
20 44, 109) gyue to his lesinge a conclusion gpve to his lying a point 
(80) L conciud^re to close shut up end 
condtetons rank (50) 

conne (con can) , coude (could) know how to, can , knew how to 
{passim) A S cunnan to know how to, D kunnen to know, 
G kennen, to know kdnnen, to be able to 
conne thank To can (or con) thanke was a common phrase for 
acknowledging thanks yc can ye acknowledge (45) coude 
acknowledged (93) , / can, 1 owe (12) ye shal conne ye shall 
owe (20) 

connyng (cunning), subst knowledge skill cleverness [passim) CC 
Wyclif [tr ] I Sami xvi, 18 ‘ the son of Ysaye Bethlerayte^ 

kunnynge to harpe (Vulgate transL is setens) 
connyng, adj skilful (91, 112) 
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consaytc (conceit) esteem (82) Cf the phrase ‘ out of conceit with * 
In earlier wnters * self conceipt * was used where we use * conceit * 
cosie food (6), Flera onginal is cost G Kost^ food, victuals , kosten^ 
to taste, 

couetyse covetousness (41, 148) 

£rafte skill (21) 
cratched scratched (127) 

croppe head (39) D krop^ a bird’s crop, G Kropf Used for both 
the top of a plant or tree and a bird’s craw ‘Croup *, for the back 
of a saddle, is a doublet of this word 
crutched scratched (15) A mispnnt for cratched^ or perhaps a 
‘ portmanteau word ’ including ‘crouched’ Flem original is 
crassedc 

cynopc^ cybore (loi, 105) sinople L -L siiiopts^ O -F sinople^ a red 
ochre used for colouring, named after Sinope, a town on the Black 
Sea, Cf Maplet, Gr Forest [1567], 98 ‘The Parret hath all hir 
whole bodie grene sauing that she hath a Coller or Chaine like 
to Smople or Vermeleon In Fch heraldry green Cf 

Guillim, Heraldry [1610] ‘Vert, alias Smople ‘That other 
coloure of arrao3Tie is g^ene that men calle sinople or verte — 
Caxton, Fayies of A [1489], xvu For cybore the Flem text 
has cyber ^ Reinaert (//) has sinoper the only meaning of cybore 
(L cibonum), according to NED, is ‘the ark of the Jewish 
tabernacle 

dampned condemned (64, 83) Cf ‘For wel thou woost thj^ven 
verraily, 1 That thou and I be dampned to prison’ — Chaucer, 
Knighfs Tale, 1174-5 

day (e) and feld (e) day and field (88, 129) , the day (142) , fold (88), 
thefelde (89 130, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142 thnee, 143 147) The day 
and field of meeting in combat G phrase is Feld und Tag To 
summon, or cite, to the contest, to daye (summon), 27, dayed 
(summoned), 20 Flera dagen 
day to fore. That other (14) the day before 

defautc defect (79) O -F defaute default, want Cf *i hungered 
and had defaute of mete’ — Rich Rolle of Hampole, Prteke of 
Conscience, 6190 

dele part (30), portion (151) Mid -Eng deel Germ Tetl 
dele \h share (116) , deled, dealed (121) , demed, judged (91) 
detre (deem) judge (91) A -S deraan Dut doemen In the Isle of 
Man deemster Cf ‘For in what dome ye demen, yc shulen 
be demyd — Wiclif [tr ], Mattk vn 2 See dorresdaye 
deparie di\ide (109, 116), depaHed divided (115, twice), 121 , dc- 
pariyng dividing (116), deparfe fro part ‘with (102), deparie, 
separate (109, twnce) The Mamage Service prior to 1658 had ‘till 
death do us depart 

dere grieve (84) O E deman. Mid -D deren, injury , dered, hurt 

(154) 

deseruye ay enst y ow, I sholde I should ment the grace 3 ou bestow upon 
me(ii8) O Fch deservir,'LAX toser\e devotedlj merit 

desyrously eagerly (120) O F desirer, esxher desirrer (according to 

Burgu3 ), L dcsiderare, to regret, long for 
deux aas, A pylgrym of a pilgrim of deuce ace (58) Deuce-ace, the 
lowest cast (two aces) of the dice 1 e, of least value worthless * I 
am sure 3 ou know how much the gross sum of deuce acc amounts 
to’, sa3’s Moth m Lores L L , \ u, 49-50 ‘The deuce J’ was 
originally a dicer s exclamation of disgust when he threw ames ace 
[pr amhsace, Lat ambos asses, two aces], the lowest cast Cf *I 
had rather be m this choice than throw ames ace for my hfc ’ — 
AUs Well, II, 111, 85 
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(devoir) dul> (132) O *F drvtr, drier, Ia\ dtUre^ to 
out, from which df!<for The old word surviw m endeaivur, 
to make il duij 

dtere (deerf bcAst (19) A S dror^ wild nmmal D dur, G Tier, 
ammal Cf Sbat^esp Uar HI. i\. 1423 ‘Cut rats and mice 
and snch small deer \ Have been Tom s food for scv^cn long >car ’ 

dtsfiorcured-^ ' v^orshyf 

rfwmv/rif (djssimulcd) dissembling (10a) L <funww/<jre, todissmm 
late, a doublet of dtsutr^Je O 1 dtssemlUr Cf L.)l>, hufhues, 
Ctoider Ije^Qcy ^ ^ Vtssunng htms'‘lfc of his death, nnd dcvjsmg 
how vath dissimuled sorrow to celebrate his funeral 

do {f reclamed) caused to be (proclaimed) {7) The use of do doo, 
for ‘cause to be is \cr> common throughout the booh usually 
walh the pamciplc, Iml sometimes with the Infin hoik do 

xvryte, haln caused to be wntlcn (77), shal do t)te, snail cause to 
be cited (87)] caused {72), d\d(, caused (2. 130), d)dc forth, 
continued (GO) 

(dofor]^fitfryt>r protected ( 124) , fdogoodWrt)/’^*^)./ male good f 732) , 
(do ofQ don of got nd of (iql . \do on] d\de on put on (55. ^ ) 
diHuen Duricd (43) A S del fan, D del rn, to dig Survaves m 
‘dig and delve , *to dcKc into the past , xnthtr doluen, buned 
beneath (50) 

dolynt^e gnc\ing (84) O F doletr. Mod -F douloxr, L dollrc, 
to gnc\c, stiU m Prov E. use Dial Did ) 
domesdayc Doomsday (65) A S dOmes d<rr, da> of judgment (or 
decision) The Domesday Book [a n io8Gj was so called because 
differences between contentious j^rsons rccci>*cd their ‘rftw/r’from 
it Lai dies judteartus Other uses of the word arc found in 
dome house Oudgment hall), domes snan (a judge), domcscart (the 
hangman s cart) See dtmt 

dompie subdue (102) OF donter. Mod F dompUr, from L 
domitare to subdue, 

dooleth Ther is no man so xnse but he dooleth ether xvHyU, There is no 
man so wise but he is a fool sometimes (81) Reminiscent of 
Horace {Odes, i\ x\\ 28) ‘Dulce cst dcsiperc in loco* Tke^ 
therein doole they therein arc fools (78) D dullen, dot ten, to be 
insane. A S dot dull, stupid, G toll mad 
dotynz dotage (81) An O Low G word doien, to mope dote, D 
dutten, to take a nap mope , G verdutzt setn to be nonplussed 
douhte, vb fear (109), doubted feared (99 144) M Ek douten wns 
often used in the sense of 'to fear* F douter, L, dubttare to 
doubt, be in two minds, ultimately from duo, two Doubt and fear 
arc closclj connected psychologically * omne ignotum pro hombih * 
daubed struck (76) Transferred by Caxlon from Mtd -D dirwen, to 
press squeeze. 

dubbed struck (67) Not analogous to dan— do on, or dof^do off, 
but from O Feb dober (beat), which is itself probablj derived from 
A S duhhan (strike) Skeat suggests that u may be a mere vnnant 
of dah (stnke genll\ , tap), from O Dutch dabhat (pinch) hence 
dabble (keep on dabbing) A knight is ‘dubbed’ by being struck 
on the shoulder 

duke (duck), They conne wel also they know w'eU also bow to plunge 

(74) 

dyspviously (despitiously) angnly (120) Despnte from O -F despit 
idlpti], L despectus, looked dowm uMn, despised Spite is the 
modem apbetlc form except m the phrase m despite of’ 
elenge solitary (60) O E aelen^e, painful, later solitary forlorn 
‘An elvnee Uf there thei ledde. 1 On ^ 
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cmc uncle (i2, and/c^Tj;;;/) O -E ea 7 n, Low -G om^G Ohctm Ohir , 
onginally the mother’s brother (avuiiailus) later an expression of 
affectionate relationship Still in use m the North Countrv (Enz 
Dial Diet ) 

cndcuore do his best {117 ) — v damr 

Enemy c$ month saith secld ivel^ Aji An enemy’s mouth saith seld[oni] 
well (5) A pro\erb 

cn^amplc example (143) A corrupt form of essemple^ cxemple 
Caxton prints it correcU} on pp 145, 146 
enuye lll-^\lll (72) , ciinyc at hym^ o\\e him a grudge (no) 
ermed gne\ed ^^8) O -Eng ynnan, carm^ to make (or be) miserable 
esbaiemens pastimes (66) O -F eshaire (vb ), Mod -F ibaitemenit 
L L cx-\-iatitrc, to beat out 

cscheiv shun (i, 49) , cschavcth, shuns (142) , cschcwymg^ shunning (42) 
enen (even) crysien fellow -Chnstians (79) Cf Shakesp , Bamlcf^ 

1, 32 ‘ the more pit} that great folk should drown or 

hang themselves more than their even Christian 
encrtch e\eryone, at cricks 90, 149 , atcryck, 66, cuenchc, 

68 , atcrvichcy 52 Literally ever each. Other early forms are 
cncrc iJcy cutrc-il^ cner ulc, ceuer-cclc, ever cch^ eucr ilc on (every 
one) A -S cefre^ e^e^, and ox ylc^ each (Scottish ilk) 
faang and bracyng defiance and sw agger (145) Palsgrave has *I 
brace or face, je bragguc he brac^ and made a brac}'ing here 
afore the dore as thoughe he wolde have kylled, God have mercy 
on his soule * , and faang and braang oqomxs m Holinshed, Chron 
Ireland^ p 63 Halliwml, sv Brace gives to brace'=^Xo brave a 
person, to swagger 
falacyt deceit (83) 

fal-dore (fall-door) trap door {31) , valdore (32) Flem 'lald-dcnrt 
falle of befall {121) O -E btf{e)allan 

fast firm (r 18), hard (106) , firral} (130, I36),ybr/' (136) busily 

(73 )» f^U closely (45) , fastc pardon, sure pardon (65) O -Eng 
fest^ firm (cf our w ord * fastness ) 
feld^ftlde see day (e) and feldif) 

ferre or, Also as far as (97), so long as (88, 103), as frre as, so 
long as (109) The use of also for as occurs occasionally in the 
earlier writers, e g * lC}Ttyls they had oon of sylke, | -Mso wh%ie 
as any m} Ike --MS Cantab Ff , it.sSyf 149 (Halliwell) 
fliij In nomine Patas et Chrzsti (35) Caxton s text is In romrrt 
pater caste fit j The Flem I\ominepatrnmy Chastuir fit 

Such w as the people s Church Latin of the day 
flaicncs pancakes (23) O -F faun * With green cheese, clouted 
cream with flaw ns and custards stor d, j Whig [a liquor made from 
whey], c}der and with whey, I domineer a lord ’ Drayton Xymphal , 

5 milke and of egges men make flawnes — Caxton, Bohe 

for Travel It rs Ra}, Co// of Eng If [2nd ed 1691, p 26] gives 
as flat as a flaun ’ as a pro\ erb 

fesshc. This cleind to kts bonts and can not he had out of the (48) A 
proverb 

flockes f Hero can he stnfl the slcnc "cxth how can he stuff the sleeves 
with flocks ' (69), 1 e use flock (wool-waste) instead of feathers or hair 
for padding the slee\e. The Flem text is * Hot macetc hi dierroiric 
mit ons xol mit slacken Geyder translates this pnssage, which 
^geman thinks Caxton has mistranslated * Wie schon hat er uns 
den Muff gemacht ! (What a muff he has made for us ! ) Dunng the 
reign of Henr} \ I slee\es became absurdl} large and were shaped 
hke a bag and wadded slce\es (termed Mchoitrcs) continued in 
fashion till the reign of Ehzabeth (I-airholts Costume in England 
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four corners of iJ^ u Tre (ii8) An earh exaiDD^e of tins phrase 
fre^e fj lokc on foul to look on (132) Bat the sense is \rrong 
Flem onginal reads s^o*td:ck ki ccr io , text of 

Eetrucri {//), I 6907 reads rxtc\ he [new , remarkable] v:os /•* cr *c 
sco^vtr ' Gejder reads ' / iccl ch^ (neat) Caxton must have been 
nodding 

frenshe / ccr "r-/ fr^r^kc lc*\^ cr^iS^k arJ di/crc I know veil 
French, English and Dutch (77) The Flem text is ^’‘calskfctijr^ 
crdc d /} *sck \ proceeding /c kc^\ icrfbrdcr r=Erfurt] icr ^ck,. 
^kr^cer ’* Caxton transfemng the storv to "Enghsh soil inserts 
cndissh and substitutes oxerjord fo" Erfurt 
freraly fnendJv (/ajr;r') The O -K ndj and ad\ is frtu**ihc 

* Fnendhl} is a less correct form 

frossnts frogs (44) O -E, fn^c, D ^ nrsek, G Frosc'' 
gclp-^d cned {25) 

gkut geese (41) A.-S gOs^ pi gts ^ G Gens 

glat smooth (130) Mid -D jvc/, Germ glcit Lsed in Cc irtry 
M\sttntx^ p 118 m the sense of shining 
gloscd cajoled {136) O -F g^oscr Gk, -jAtZcrira, tongue, language 
(cf glossarj) Ongnall} io g/oze meant * to make a gloss , interpret 
but later to ‘pervert, flatter, decci\e — a coramentar} on Mid Eng 
commentators 
glynr-cd shone {12^) 

go^c* subst bit (119) geddtis bits (ic6) A is a bit, lump 
Fch a small piece, from to sA\*alIou Cf Wiclifftr j 

X Sar'l ^ \*v, 33 ‘bamuel hewide hvro into gobbetis before the 
Lord , ' Esquemcling B iccarecrs \\x 16S4I ‘ cutting the Flesh of 

these Animals into con%‘enicnt pieces or goblets (edn m ‘Bro'idwa\ 
Translations \ 1923, p 202) Still in Pro\ E use {Erg Did D c * ) 
grate flsh bones (5) Flem gratis backbone of a fish , G Grde^ f sh 
bone 

grern\d gnashed his teeth (100) A,-S grernar^ MicL-H G 
grtrrcf to gnn gnash the teeth * grcnni with istcth' — Lde^ Jes 
[c I3 oo'5 223 ‘ the teeth grennand — Rich Cceur di Lic^ \p 1325^» 

3406 (both quotations from Slraimann) 
grexyd [ag'gne\cd (So) 

gr'T^r-d raged (41} c^n^r^cd^ raged (67) gr\r-nyr^ rigng (74)* 
gryt r^e rage (123) \ S gnr c*i^r torage,roir grunt , 

to neigh is allied 

gr^^le groan (98} r" grr I am temf cd In {126) Th^ ^I{d - 
D gr^dcr^ rr is aho used imp^rsoaalh Hie id^'a cf 

groaning gnimhl ng is retained in S op a our gro^ ],ng * nnd a 

‘growler four wheeled cab * Mir Graut \or (cJ * ! 
dread (this wo-^) is a common fo^m to da\ The wo^d is u nnt»'^) 
connected with to grunt (7ptA\oJ, a pig) 

greranc^(8o) 

/T^ar^^j-in) snare (2 1 1 20) (2 luic-* 2' 39) ^'Ti ^ (2^* 3 ;> 

rra rex ^-arc** {74) Cf * ha^-i. pna for — Wivhf 

I / ,2 5 (A and P \ r# ad *gjrs } Tlic \ 0 d i -r i 

u^'c ' thrr^ tirres on pp 03 and o 1 p 9^ 

p-nf^D) O f rr j* I'T*' ffer] Cf Th'^ ft r of th^ 

O'* r-\ j rauch wo n in th'*' n drM^ arcs, was that of il ^ m rt'^n — 

I a h ’ G '*^*~*> ^ p J5f 71 r-j i- 

tl a'^f* f r\ i'" \ ^ c ^ of a c* of law 

r » fi tl c^i r t I 1* y \ dr lU \ S if ft He e\ts,\ 

f.1 M ^ ^ , 11 i' ru ^ d *1 tr 
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CT} out, blare, still used of a trumpet Cf ‘And with his blnkke 
clanoun | He gan to blasen out a soun, | As loude as belweth w’}Tide 
in helle’ — Chaucer, House of Fame, m, 711-3 ‘But he went out, 
and began to publish it much, and to blaze (R V spread) abroad the 
matter — Mark, 1, 45 See also hlcrcd 
kyndre damaging (78) , kyndrcd, injured (71) 

h}re, Rcwarde them their pay them their wages (35) Cf ' the labourer 
IS worthy of his hire * — Liikc^ 7 

tape jest (13, 23, 31, 81), tafes^ jests (151), taped, jested (13, 23, 
50) A word of unknown ongin , bo(u)rd(e) and tape is a common 
collocution in earlier literature v Wa) "s ^n of Prompt Parvul , 
P 257 

Inward, Lyner longcs and liver, lungs, and inners (116) 
znwjtte (in-wit) understanding (84) 
toty Oolly) merry (106) 

trous moed, With an in an 'ingry mood (4) Lat ira, anger 
knewe hym self Late euery matt (91) Thales* ma\im 710)^4 aeavrbv 
knowleche [ac]know ledge {134, 137, 138) 
laadtn (laden) earned (72) A -S hladan, G laden, to load 
lacketh was at fault (28) 

laste burden {78) O -E hl(tst, D last^ load burden 
Iccuys and of lande, Rtekut of richest of Ie\ies and of land (12) 
Note the alliteration, so common in intensue colloculions, eg 
* might and main , ' part and parcel ' life and limb ’ 

Icftc let (17) , sta}cd away (10) 

leryngt (learning) lessons (i), lern)tges^ lei)Sons (rsi) A S leor- 
man, G lernui, to learn Skeat thinks that the pnmitire sense ma) 
be referred to A -S Icoran, to go awa>, find ones way Cognate 
arc A S Iccran, G Ukren,\o teach cf our ‘learned prc\iousl) 
Icrcd (G meaning full> taught 

leseth all. Who that wold hane all who that would ha\c all loseth all 
(120) ‘ Grasp all, lose all * 

les\niiL, les)ni^ts lie, lies (passim) lesym^e, Ijmg (80 twice, 150) 

0 E Rasursr Cf ‘Thou shall dcsiro) them that speak leasing* — 
Ps( Im \ 6 also Ps iv, 2 

Jete leave (16, left), 1^5 leave off {33 , 1 eg) left (86) O E laetan 
D la tan Mod G lasser 

lette hinder (77 81) Cf our phrase ‘ without let or hindrance * 
letix/i: hindrance (23) Utt\f t^is, hindrances (81) 0-1 Utt t 

Mod (1 letzcT , to hinder 

/(TAfi' (leivc) omit (ri8) \fhf itl not Uue of I erbi [hereby], if he will 
not thu*; settle the matter ( 88 ) 

le*t te fod vile fool (18) le^vle rrrr ers ignorant manners (too) 

A S hr- eie la) [cf la) man] from L A ;r//r Onginall) mcanmj 
‘ unlcuerrd henc'* ‘ coarse , d< generating to ‘ \ ilc 
Itrf <*tar (6t) l\rf (is 1 ag 2?, 78 twice) l\ /it, rlrarr^'t f5C) 

A S / ^ I) Ite/, G /ir^ Siirvj\(.^ in our jilira * I had (would) 

a hrf 

It// ft fr, /"/f (21) ih^ I^fi Mclr I he unhid) SKlr* 

l\l'^ c tu hi (no) A S it (»rfni li^h hol^ O Nof ^ / G lid 

1 h^ lock or irn^r, of a gun lo^.lctt, lodrr find Dav) Jon^ ) are 
■'g (Vnvrc! from it 

/ -t Irru th ) 

I ^ '' o th^'fr o (10) 

j p 1 ^ ii»t) Tl*- wor! I not in (I o igjral rr m 

// (a I / ’I / / ff hrici urii/-n tM 

• j-i-) inJ of \ iim i f 

O j! » r ;t rj^ ^ ’ f - n I » Cf tw rf ^ V , >■ > * 

zOi 
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rore than bigger thin (124, l^nce) M -E nor<r ^c^} commonlr 
refers to sire rathe** than to numbe^ So used in ‘ rao^e s the pit% 

* more or less ’ ‘ the more fool }'ou , etc 

tr^TTOtc, To-day hy the to-day in the morning (67) M -E G 

Moran 

r-niv be able to (i) O E nuaar O H ‘G Trugarit trepan, Mod G 
j 'Zgn Past tense Mod -E> might 

Trnrd^e a^idc'hno* hjd ii ^hal come out murder ibidclh not hid U 
shall come out (112) Cf Chaucer, Pnrs'^s Talct ^24^ 

* Mordre 'wol out, that se v,e day b\ dav* Shakesp , Ilcmlfiy ll 
11, 630-1 ‘For murder, though it have no tongue, \mU sp>eak | \Mth 
most miraculous organ ’ 

my^'^ede (raisdid) \^Tonged (x^6) 

mysDusshed (151) diminished, reduced 
renounce (146) Flem ris ^aecLen 
Ticue nephew (ic) , nri/nr (77, 78, So 1 i) , nejrice (So, last 1 , 81) 

OucT ovcr-fooIish (69) L nr^cn/^, ignomnt , later meanings, 
lar^ fastidious, damtv Cf Roben of Gloucestc**, CAran , p 106 

* for he was n\’ee, and know the no wisdom * 

nickers (ic6) * Disorderly people, who like the Roaring 

liovs, insulted passengers and attacked the watch ’ (Narcs) Thoms 
cons ders that the wo^'d contains an allusion to the EmI One, Old 
Nick, * Nikar (Hnika^) being the name 0dm assumed when enac tng 
the destroMng evil principle. Marlin (RfiTwrrt, p 403) refe"*! to 
Gr nm s , 456 

/r'ro'**? old times (3SI 0 -Low-G and Mod -G /rm, the past 
Cf \ckmdenessc that mine e\encnstcnc [fellow Chnstians] Ldde 
mef<rn\erc — Langland, Pirr^ PWnaa 440, * \c lost of \cmye*e ’ 
— -t /ntr^^^Agaia b te ( = Prick) of Consc*ence] 02 Lquita 

lent to *'uld lang s\nc [ Title ot a song hr Bums (1785)] 
on^s oae cla> (35) 

1 ed arranged (112) 

f^r^ut (o-gulojs) haught) (43) O F ore el pndc, Mod F 

i-r^rdlria proud In -^rorv cf Genesis and [c. K O 1250] 

i ^ n dezr pride is usccL Shaksp has org tPuJ in Ttvil erd Crea , 

I Prol c 

n > V 'omrimies (78 Sr, 91), o henMSe [than] {73) ^ 

(Cl) I' ^ t-? F (12-1 

c { i ^ c^c^^a^hc^c (Oo o era! (t^ 8) r* m all cases (f i) 

( irr*^ -t f iH down (i»,a) u '‘tl rct’-'XU cU 

yJ^Vr p^hte- (57, 5Q, I>ut gah ** r *taa w h an ron sp k'* 

c^Tcd b> p jfrin Scero'b*-okc 7 Vir t/o- [1843 c-j , 
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) 

^UU blvnd€ Slone blind {133), 

phyc ftu oldt playt pla> hi5 old game (4) 

plompc dull (80, ia6) 0 plojnpt blunt, clo^\^lI5b The idea is 
retained in fat-headed clc 

polat/le pouU^ (33, i 14), polat/ll 1 29), 137, pohylh (33, I a6, 
34 » i X) > jwrajfi (34 , 1 4, 41, 99) , jfKyJfyl (33, 1 3a) 
pot goo to longe to water that at the laste it eomcth to broken /worn, A 
(83) A proverb 

frtyse to moche the days tyl euen he come^ Me ought not (93) A 
pro\erb 

preyse pnre {13), vreysedf prized fio6), prys^ \aluQ {19), praise (r^i) 
O F pnsj Mod r prtXy L pretium, dedes of pryj, deeds of repute 

•p^\nd stryked took tbe/iiselves off rapidly (88) *To pyke and 
stryke (or stroke) ' was a phrase in common use for rapidly retreating, 

* cutting one's sticks Cf Lydgate, Assembly of Godi [c 1420] 
'Then Rcson hym commaundyd p>ke bun tbensrapidl} * See also 
slryked forth 

pykforkes pitchforks (120) 

pylle rob ( 144) See scaite and pylle 

guenes queans {120), hussies The same uord ns gueen, onginally 
meaning 'woman* In Piers Plowman the author sa)s that in the 
grave all are alike you cannot tell a knight from a knave or a queen 
from a quean (Skeat) 
guyte requite (39) 

rasyng ayenst hts deth defence agamsi his death (113) 
ranght reached (67, 68, 135) taught outy tore out (25) 
rouynf greed (116), r««ayn, greed (134) O F tannery to ravage, 
from L rapina to snatch) Survives m ravenous 

tekene (reckon) exp&un (41) , rekenedy explained (41) 
repent yoiOy It shold 40U would rue it (93) 
repnted reprehended — r comprise 

reysed raided (w) Cf Chaucer, Protogue 1 54 * In Lctiow h"vdde 

he reysed ana m Ruce' O Teh ttise, rurr, n milliard expedition, 
nud tJ Du Cange, s v reisa 

ndac back (54) A -S hnjegy D mgy G PUeken, back, ndge Gk 
IS us^ in both these senses 

right, ryght justice (a and Twwim), /nw (st) of ughi, bj law (70) 

A -S rilit, D rr^, O H G rehtyMod G rrebty L treiut (srrrpfu* 
from rcgvre, to rule), erect, corrtety nprtghi just exact 
rtgJu and (116) Ear^ example of this Anucnitivc 

locution Tight aud teson are brought together also on p 6 
right as cxactl> as (14), just as [\f] (34, 57; just when ( 65 ) ns soo i 

fpmfi^roomed) quitted (37, 132) , ruymed (75) runr, quit (S d 
A -S rwmian 

fore<? troubled <79), Mid D tverm, to more stir Tlir Koirng 
Bo>s* was n cant term for the nois) joung of dsv 

Middletons pH) The Jinanrig Girl picture*; a frnnV examp e 
Txurmf doubtful!) (137) IVrhaps ‘rucfulb , from D n >/» ’OTOir 
rutwie oner slide over (19) D tuOrn r ter 
(nbaldousl)) scumlously (121) 
rydynoe knot shp*knot (39) 

rySy doo btosme crtyaya, fnJt Pe sh** huh ru ^'*'1 Iw C t** 
blossom again (too) Cf Flono It dr ttc ] / 

n grove nspc Jushe or hme-iwiggc li> c tch i rd 
woody small vvo^ cut for hedging riff dAr 1 ^ e n cM ^-r' » 

and lw^gs 

$Que me harrdes s^cu e me himless 
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scathe damage (8, 143) A.-S scathian^ D and G schaden, to harm 
For intensilication’s sake, usually joined with another noun the 
examples m this book are harme and scathe (16, 24, 3:5) . hurie and 
scathe (35, 38) , no hurts ne scathe (138) , lyf-scathe and hurie (81, 123) , 
shaihed, damaged (6) 

scatte treasure (41) O -E sceat^ treasure, money, tnbute, taxes, O -F 
escoi, payment , G Schaiz, treasure Some A -S coins are denomin- 
ated sceatta^ Sumves in ‘ scot and lot \ * scot-free * not to have 
a shot in one’s locker to be penniless 
scatte and fylU tax and rob (144) T\U mid -L piXlare^ to plimder 
{Du Cange) Cf Merlin [c 1450] ‘ thei cessed neuer to robbe and 

pile our londes ^ , and our ‘ pillage ’ See also pyUe 
sehe on look to (87) 

Serpent and Man Story (93) One of the commonest fables m the 
literature of the Middle Ages It is given m Robert’s Fables In/dites 
du 12 Slides j II, pp 51, sqq , and in Barbazan’s Fabliaux ^ 

ed M^n [Mone], II, pp 73 sqq , elsewhere 
setic by set oy (83-4, 88, 139 twice) ^ as he had nought settc thereby, as if 
he cared not (3) , setie not thereby, care not (no) 
sette hym, Coude could practise (148) 

shalmouse sbalms (66) , shalras (1-^2) Shalm, or shawm 

* An ancient wood-wind instrument of conical bore played ivith a 
double reed During the reign of Henry VIII the instrument 
attained to Court use Sir Thomas El>ot, in the Castel of Eelthe 
(1533) recommends the playing of Shalms for the reason that he 
gi\es when approMng of the Sackbut^ for they “requ}Te moche 
winde”, and are thus beneficial to the “entraylcs whiche be under- 
nethe the mydreffe” Pul\er, Die/ of O -E JLfu^ic (1923), 5 r 

Shalm 

shamefast modest (105) , vnshamefast, unshamefaced (1^9) — fast is a 
folk-el>Tnolog} A -S scamu, shame, and feest fast, firm 
shames deth shainds death (18,38) Cf ‘Therefore at hyra thay hade 
env) , 1 A tomament than did thay cr^^e, 1 Thay thoghte to do hym 
quede [harm] | And schames-dede with-alle ’ Isumbras, [612-5 
On p 72 a snameful deth is used 
shoef and stack sho\ed and stuck (120, 120-1) 

shoon shoes (54) This is the form used m four cases in ch wnii 
and on p 7^ In ch xix spelt shots, shoys, shooes, shoes, shoen 
shrewdie) kna\ish (67), sinister (21), \ilIainous (24) , a shrewde stroke 
IS left the word has survi\ed m a few such phrases, shrewdly, 
knavishly {22) shrewdness, 'kua\ cry (134) 
s/iretre(t) [passim) kna\e(s) Also spelt shrewes, shrevoys , shrewessh, 
knaMsh (26) 

siede (seethe) boil (35), syedyng, boiling (144, 145) A -S seoihan, 
D zieden, G sxeden, to boil The past participle was sodden, which 
has come dow n to us in the sense of * soaked ’ 
sire, pour dteu legierement {70) This melncal passage is taken 
^ the hlcm prose onginal from the old poem, and retained by 
Cfaxton (Thoms, p 183) 
sky lied acquitted (53) 

^kylleth not mailers not {89) , what ^kyllcih this wordes?, what matter 
these words’ (114) O -Norse skil)Q, to separate, hence, Mid -D 
whxllai, distinguish, make a difference In \cry common use from 
1550 to 1650 

slauyne and pylche pilgrim’s garment and fur-wrapper (9) tSlavyne 
Mid L ^clatina, O F esdavinr — -is the robe worn b} pilgrims v 
Du Cange, jr Sclavina Fylca, A S pylce [h tunica velliea), a 
coal or cloak of skins — later, of an} coarse matcnal “ His coates 
were fit for the weather , his pilch made of swinc’s leather” 
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The term * pjich ’ is still used in our uursenes for a flannel cloth 
to wrap about the lower parts of young children, as it was m 1694 
(r The Ladies^ DidtonarUj 1694) Willems^ Rexnaert mentions only 
the slamne 

she stnJ^e (no) A,-S slean, O Low G ilahan, to beat, slay, 
Mod -G schlagen^ to beat 

sJeptd dragged (31) The Flera word is sUeptm, Mod -G scblUpfen, 
to slip, glide. Sto sltfper 

slcpte your dyntrf^ Uaue ye have you slept off your dinner? (77) 
slanked her tn swallowed her (68) , slange them tn, swallowed them 
(68) Dut sJokhen, to swallow An example of Caxton's ^nglo 
Dutch See q.\so forelongen ‘swolowed in * is used on pp 44, 73, in 
elyper slippeir (130, 134) See sleptd 

smeJee cajole (114) Mid -D smeken^ G schmeicheln^ to flatter 
tmokedy Hts shyn his skin smoked (8) smoke^ to beat severely, to 
cause to throw off a vapour from blows Cf Sbakesp, Kg John^ 
11 , i, 139 * ni smoke your skin -coat, an I catch you nght ’ 
entile quick (134) O E and Mid -D sndit) Mod G schneU 
80 were that it is true that (113) 

sondrtly particularly (87) A. S syndrig plus dy , G sonderlxcht 
especially 

torowe, subst (pawtm) anxiety, care \ -S sorg, sorh, G Sorge 
Eng sorry has no etymological connection with it 
sorowe vb (passtm) 1^ anxious, have a care (for), provide (for), find 
means, take thought trouble oneself 
soroufxU ansioits (71) careworn (42) sorrowful (85, 102) 
souldye^ subst pay (46) Mid L soldum O F soude. solde (whence 
sou the com), pay A few lines below occurs sauidyour (soldier), 
a mcrcenaiy [mcrces^ reward) Weekley quotes Schiller Ptcc , ii 7 
' Und sein Sold | Muss dem Soldaten werden , danach heisst er ' 
spynde larder (30) Mid D spynde^spxnde^yixd L spenda^erpenda^ 

N P D Probably a Caxtonian transference 
spytous spiteful (134) 

stake on stuck at (120) siekyng, thrusting (119) 
sierie (start) leapt (94) started {127, twice) 

stoppdmak^ bucket maker (17) O Norse siaup^ bucket, A S 
sioppa. Mod E sioup^ wooden mug The Flem word used is 
stoppelmader Hoffmann, in his Glossary to the Low-Germ edn , 
which has stoppelmeler^ explains it as stubble meter, * used ironically 
for tithe collector ’ 

sioundmele from time to time (48) Ray Coll of Eng Words ^ 2nd 
cd (1691) p n6 ‘ Stound a little while — Suffolk M E 

stound, stowne (G /Stunde)^ hour, and mele (G Mahl)y time 
stowte (stout) strong (17) 
atraxte narrow (104) 

stratchxd (stretched) hym exerted himself (117) Cf ‘to extend one- 
self^ ‘spread oneself * 

slrav! fro the ground The kynge took vp a (48) Thoms (p 180 i has a 
good note on this and the succeeding passage where the Fox takes 
up a straw and proffers it to the King ‘ I they] contain allusions to 
one of the most ancient S}mboljcal forms which exist in the carlj law’s 
of the Roman and Germanic nations and the lawy'er who speaks 
of agreements and stipulations [ 5 /ipida=stalk straw] little thinks 
how much of legal archTcoIogy is invoh’cd m the latter word (r 
Grimm, Eeuische Rcchtsalterih pp 121 sqq and Michelet Ortgines 
du DroUFrg p 120* \Vccklc> says 'connection [cf 'stipulate'] 
with L siipuloy straw, is rejected by mod authontics perh too 
readil}, for the dentation of leg expressions from siTubolic nets 
is common in primitive lang * 
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GLOSSARIAL INDEX AND NOTES 

streie^ Wenie he hts went he his way (68) A -S strcsi^ L (t«a) strata, 
G Strasse 

strafe (strap) noose (39) , . ^ x 

stryled forth struck forth (132), siryked him forth, struck forth (81) 
A -S strxcan Cf Langland, Piers Plcncman, ed Wnght, 11 163 4 
‘With Sterne 8ta\es and stronge ) Thei over lond slraketb^ See 
also 'pyked and stryked 
supposed expected (93, 95, 133) 

suttne lyes subtle lies (78) , suhtyl, subtle, suliylly, subtly, are used onp i 
syhhe to related to (64, 125) Related by blood G Sivpe Cf 
Chaucer, Tale of MehbeiLs, 2565-7 ‘ youre kyndrede nys out a fer 

kyndrede, they been but litel s}b to yow, and the kyn of youre 
enemys been ny syb to hem ’ 
sykcrly (securely) surely (5, no, 117, 146) 

sykcrnes secunty (no) A -S stcor, from L securus, free from care 
(cHra), from which also, through F comes sure G Sicherhett 
synyular auayl particular ad\antage (114) syngtder profyite, par- 
ticular profit (98, 109, 145) 

iahart coat (65) O -F tahar{t) A sleeveless coat open before and 
behind, onginally worn by peasants and later by nobles over their 
arms, to distinguish them in the field now only worn by heralds 
Certain Scholars of Queen's College^ Oxford, are to this day called 
' Tabardar Scholars after their original dress 
take tn, The stryke that he ioas the stroke that he received (39) 
iaielyng (tattling) stammenng (80) The Flem word is taielen, D 
iateren, to gabble stammer Kihan translates it hdlhutirc Ono- 
matopoeic in origin Mod -E iiiile'iatth^i\X.t^Tmg tattle (tit ut-Ut- 
tat-tat-tat) 

io' as an intensive prefix, generall} preceded by al (all) as an adverb 
signifying wholl}, utterly — was, in earlier English, attached to 
nearly 100 verbs Mod -Germ zer ^ eg zerhrechen Cf ‘And a 
certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abimelech's head 
and all to brake (to brake in A V ) his skull ' — Wiclif [tr ] Judges, i\, 
53 , ‘ Rather thanne he schulde be forlorn, | Yit I vvolde eft be al to- 
torn ' — MS Coll Can Cantab , E 55, f 25 (quoted by Halliwell) , 

* His overslope njs not wonh a myte | It is al baudy [dirty] 
and tO'tore also '—Chaucer, Canoids Yeom Frol , 633, 635 
The examples m this book are al to beten (beaten to pieces), 26, 
29, at the laste comcth to broken hoom (broken to pieces home), 
83 , to tore (tom to pieces) 8 
unaiiyscd unawares (79) 
xnbensped v beryspc 
vngJieluk misfortune (104) G VngUck 
mhappe misfortune (21) Flem original reads onghelucke 
xnnethe scarce!} (25, last 1 , 41, 55, 115, 120) , tnneth (78) unndhes, 
47 

vnshamcfast — v shame fast 
xnthmftcs good-for-nothings (121) 

vnthrtfty witless (45) To unthriic, to be unsuccessful , cf Cursor 
Mundt ‘ His wif made him to unthnic' (quoted b} Halliwell) 
rp so doon upside down (92) Cf ‘And I kan, by collus}Oun, ) Tume 
alle estates up so doun, | And selte though ffolkc hadde it sworne, ) 
That IS bakward to go b}lTome' — MS Cotton Tiber A vn, f OG 
(Halliwell) 

venyson (\enison) game (18, 125) vcncson {23) F renaison, L 
venatio, hunting or the produce thereof, an} game taken in the 
chase, cspeciall} deer and wild-boir 
vyscuasc, A a phantas} (6) Kilian defines the ^ordnz visum, spectrum, 
phantasma, phantasm 
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CAXTON'S WORDS AND PHRASES 


isap^Cfy thenoyth they vappredy A grde Udm a great leaden flail there' 
mth they wopped (i6) Flem leart is yrooten lodeixina-pvtrt It is not 
clear uhat the implement actualh was perhaps our Mid -Eng word 
icappe, a blow is connected Halhwell has icapy to beat, Mod -E 
ichopy or perhaps an intensification of whxpy * at a wapp ' (m 

a moment, in a crack )— of Alexander y cd Skeat, 1 3040 
warrande warren (51) 
icarr, Be be wary (38) 
tcame refuse (88) , warned, denied (100) 

vsent (ween) (passim) think , v>enest, thinkest , weneihy thmkcth , icende, 
thought, doubted, icenyng, doubt, expectation {75) 
weleaxcay / (8, 42) From vd Id wd, AS for * woe I lo I woe I * 

Subsequently— by folk-ethology — corrupted to ‘ well-a-day on the 
analogy of ’ lack-a-day I * Spencer corrupted the word to wealavyay, 
absence of weal 

iceniled rolled-over (19) , wentdingy rolling (19) , Moendungy roUmg {26) 

\ transference from Dut weniden. vendtelen (see Kiban), G waZwn, 
icdlten to roll The ‘ wenlle-trap ’ mollusc is from G Wendel treppe, 
winding staircase 

wete {passim) know , woUy know , know tcystCy know, knew , 

iDtsi{e)y know, knew I vjoU neiter Yf 1 ivisiCy I know not If I 
knew (62) 

iDiie, vb find out (68) , wyte, find out (76), wit (45, 106) 
iohedy The the wheel [of Fortune^ {^42) 

ichyisoniyde Whitsuntide (2) , vmtsontya {85) Open Courts, to which 
the feudatory nobles of the Middle Ages were summoned by the king 
were customanly held at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide v Du 
Cange Oloas s v Cuna- ^ 

toho that iS hardy ihauenture hdpeth hym Who that is bold, the chance 
helpelh him (8i) AudeiUes foriujta yuvai * — Virgil JEneidy x 284 
Audeniesdeiistpse^uvai — Ovnd, Metavuy x, 586, ^Audeniem ) Fortyue 
Venusque ^utwnt — Art Amat , i, 608 , and throughout classical 
and later literatures 

why ne wherfore why ne wherefor (143) PhraseoIogicaL 
withholdeity Better better esteemed (143) 

without fojih forthwith (103 1 3), without forth of t/ie yZd#, round the 
nm of the glass (107) 

vnthyn forth throughout (106) wyihtn forth from within (79) 
wolde wanted to (71 77) twW, wish (12^ 1 21, 138, L 32), wished 
(83 106) he wolde wd thaty it were w^ for him that (34) 

Wolf and Crane Story (in) 

woned (wont) accustomed {14, 83) used (^i) Past part of Mid Eng 
wonm to dwelk be used to O E. teaman, to dwelL 
wonnen dwelt 10(46) O -E, tcwnian Mid E wone G wohnen to dwell 
wood mad (54 147) Still in provincial use m this sense in Scotland 
Ireland, and N England O -E wdd mad, G Wuty rage. 
wordeti became (41, 1 6) D warden. Mod G wurden. E veriPre is 
connected 

wershyp (passim) credit honour Abbrev of worth^ship, the Ih being 
lost in the 14th century (Skeat) A. S weorthsexpey honour 
worshipful cr^itable (100) , worshipfullyy honourably (10 143) , dts 
worshtppedy dishonoured (ia8, 140) Our modem address to judges 
etc is * Your Worship , or * Your Honour 
wrahCy subst revenge (98 10 1) — see wreke G Bache 
wrange struggled (15) 
wrawen shout (34) 

Wfdu (wreak) vb avenge (55) , awreke and auenge nreak and avenge 
(69), aduenge and wrtke, avenge and wreak (146) A.*S wrecan, D 
wreltn, G rddieuy to revenge, avenge See also wraXe 
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%DryxLed^ Buhhed and rubbed and scrubbed (147) Fletn original has 
only tweutren , Willems has roepen Caxton makes a neat allitera- 
tive locution 

wyn comrade (93) O -Fns winnCy fhend 
wynde^ Aboue the windward (133, 135) 
wysehede wisdom (85) G Weishett 

wyhe yield (89) , to^ed, d^arted (83) Flem xoycken, G weichen 
toyte^ vb blame (18) O -E wltan, O -Lo w-G — icedau^ to see, keep^ 
impute 

yamerde lamented (57) A.-S tamxxan, G 'lammern 
yet further (3, L 8) 
yl on badly off (94) 

yonsie favour (14), yonned, favoured (81) A -S unnan, to fa\our, 
grant , D guTiste^ G Giinsty favour 

Muller-Logeman (p liii) say these words are certainly influenced 
by the Dutch 


PRl TED IS CPEAT CFITAIS n\ 

THC EDINBURGH TRCSS, 9 AND IX VOUSG STRFXT, roiNDUrCH 


\X 1 M \L ('ll \RACTKKS, LOCALITIES 

AND i’i:ksoxal names 

fo tJ < ^pilhhc^s vf tl< pustut vcistou 


f-s. 


i,)1 .11 \it la MniHt'- •" Hir stole" is llic 

--- or iri uiiilir 1 rlnir of uliit^ nnrlile coserrtl asilh 

[1 il.-a of on oliitli 110 I'" than s? crounerl enilierors Inil Ihcii 

\ !t> J i ( Hi ‘UV p *7^^) 


c^Vl 


'1 ft> j t \ I tl ‘UV p ^ 

AiiuaMUU7) **<*! A j>^'t 'Jilt uonnti, oo<I ot <pnckinp 
\lMO o> in?J M\ 11 r ( Iri^c ) MnnJrr ohrtnn oj 

tr^j^r A Ttuiut <0 mj M^rtni ui f < t*' tint il n rlcnNca 
rt tju ick, uhirl itin afrtron^ quick 


trjcr A fttiJin 
from O 1 ch rt' 

Mhcf) 

Akins if I // rr ii^cryM 

\iAnp^) oiM^r 

A) til SS| s <irVrrf(7) arf^^n/* (41) 

A) tSTOIJ I (r7) on i \U^ 

Am A (10;) tiiit ^ , .. 

At I on D\hi JJtp^r ofn>v (90) £iM*r of Dime Kukcnnwe, tnc 
mIjc Aj)^ 

Ati rt i/ (17)* rt iv*i int uonnij ^ , a 1 «« 

x\\lfi \ ft/‘rr 7 K (97) Ibri Sma A\iccnnn the fnmous Arabian 
urii^ron mnJicinc nmi pJiiio opI>> » b iicir Hokara a d 9 , < 
Unuirtirr 1017 His C<inoti Uf((tnnftp uas tlic cliKf nutliori } 
ctmunrs after its pulilication ilioiit AO rora To llm name 
Hrm I cM ntJti 5 Solomon anti \nstotlL 
IlAltiii I (>7) /fii/*-, a masant woman Flcm .. . 

IIAIOO , i .o (,ni W«r« 4 y« O Ich 

hl,i,n.<r< sl.mncd, III I3tli cent, to paint ' 

MSS , ill Hhich sen e Wiclif uses bn'nnnrtf Us oripn 'f 
onomatopoeic, ns ‘ balibic , ‘ball} etc Mnuntlnill , 0 

7 rarnthy sro, ims ‘ liabewints * 

HAiTKn <17) //rTr/f-yiL a peasant woman , . . 

Tin A<^S {36, 108) l^udeiryn the A^s # .olfGa((sf^ 
O 1 huud^ f^a}y frolicsome— here 5ifpn|>inp l^y error 

MupiO paict> Cixion on p jo8 prints /lowwva Wiclif [tfl 

Bat/thV (^) t/ie tne/e Dan [„Jlr„)bakU Cf ^A icm L" 1. 

liAr% ^T) ’^jndennoics D 

(featlicrmoVsc). Mod H JI,Unmousc Ftt 

Cf •n) 7 )rcs like o Uackc or dyndermousc 

(HailiweJi) , . 

Hi AKy Tjik (95, twice) the here, hereof bears (47) 

HrA\ Ftl, Tllr (8i, 99, lai) jht ramme (sO, 57 > S^. 

llFLLVs Tin Ram M/yn ffie mm <30), 

Oi, Co J, 7C, 90, loi, ny) , M’lrl "»■ '' ' c 
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ANIMAL-CHARACTERS 

Bertolt, Sir (i6) syr hertoJt, the peasant * ^vlth the long fingers ’ 
Boar, The (36) the hoove 

Bokart h^art (64, 1 i), hol^aTt (64, 1 6), secretary to Lion the 
King 

Bonsing [the Polecat] (99) houssyng^ the u being no doubt a mis- 
print for n Flem te^t is bonssinc^ D hunsing^ polecat fy chews 
Polecats, occurs on p 141 ‘ Fitch is a common provincial word 

for polecat — v Eixg Vialect Diet , Fitch, Fitchock 
Borre the Bull (36) howe the hdle 

Boudelo (130) houdelo, an abbey in Waesland, founded A D X105 
or 1197 In 1259 its monks took refuge m Ghent (Wamkonig, 
FJanderjii 1, 414) 

Bruin the Bear (io, and passim) bruyn the here, the ‘brown’ 
one on p ii called ‘ broicnyng ’ 

Brunel the Goose (36) hrimel the glioos 

Bytelouse (99, 129, 141) bytelnys^ elder son of Rukenawe, the she- 
Ape 

Cambrai (84) cameryh^ where \^as a Praemonstateusian monastery, 
Mont St Martin, whose monks earl} in the 13th cent, were, 
notorious for breach of disciphne (Carpentier, de Cambrai^ 1, 508) 
Camel, The (36) the camel 

Ca^tart (7) caniari^ a daughter of Chanticleer the Cock 
Cardinal of Pure Gold (88) cardynal of pur^ gold In Flem text 
he IS named van Valoot, which Martin den\es from Fch valoir 
Chanticleer the Cock (7 8, 9, 29, 35, 36) Chaniecler the cod , the 
' clear chanter 

Cleomedes (106) Cleomcdes The stor)^ is derned from a Homan de 
Cleomades on Le Cheval de Fusty later rh}med b} Adenez, minstrel to 
Henn III, duke of Brabant 
Cologne (50, 83) coJeyn 

Cologne the Three Kings of (44) The Three Wise Men of the 
East who came to Jerusalem to do homage to the new-born King of 
the Jews, known in the legend as Kaspar Melchior, and Balthasar 
(I/flff 11 I 12) Their bodies were brought c 328 to Constantinople 
b} the Empress Matilda, thence transferred to Milan and in 1164, 
when Milan was taken b} the Emperor Fredenck, presented b} him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne — r Fosbroke, Brit Eonadiism , 
Chambers BooJ of Days, I 61 2 

Coi PEN (8, 9, 10) coppcriy coppe the crested ’ one a daughter of 
Chanticleer the Cock Galhna cn^aia is called the ‘copped hen ’ 
Corbant the Rook (67 72 76, 83 88, 89) corhanf the rod F 
iorheauy crow, rook, 

CoURTiAs THE HOLND (3, 6) covrtoys the hounde F coitTioisUy 
courtliness 

Cra\ ant (7) Crayani a daughter of Chanticleer the Cock 
Crompart, King (io6) hyngc Crompart — r Cleomedes romance 
Cl u ait the H \re (4 6 36 50 31 52 38 , 62 <77 , 76, 78 po, 

100 loi 112 1 17) 1 ywarty l-yworde 
FARTHL^ Paradisf (104) crthhj parady^c 
Elbe Tnt (46) the due 

I LM \R^ (30, 86) dwarcy edn arCy a monasten attached to St Peters 
at Ghent founded 1144 

Ll\EKD\ngf (76) duerdyngt I verdingcn is a "nllagc in South 
Holland between Kuilenberg and A lanen (Muller Logeman, 

p VX\ 111) 

I \\PT\ Bl U "i (05) if ptg hdy a child ot The Wolf 
Lrmankh Kin(^ (^3 ^o) K^^GFPMFR^KS I rmananch King 

of the O'itrogoths Dad 350-376 frequently referred to in G-rnan 
poem*; of the Middle <e g 
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Lion, The (2 , and 'passim) * Lyon the noble kynge of al bestis ’ 
Noble the King (2, 34, 39, 52) 

London (50) loiidoii 

Looswind, Archdeacon (56) ardicdeJ cn loosnyndc 
Ludolf (16) ludolf, a peasant, ‘with the broad long nose’ Geyder 
says that m Illustrated medieval MS law-books peasants, and especi 
ally those of the lo\\er grades, are always depicted \vith misshapen, 
uncouth noses 

Lynx, The losse, 132 , Jossem, 141 

Macob (17) Macob, the bucket-maker, a ‘ much strong ’ man 
Maleperdu\s (7, 9, and passim) vialcpcrdiiys, Re}nard’s castle 
Beinaert (/) reads Maupertxins , (II) MaJpcrtiiXLs Manufactured 
from F mal and p&rdu 

Marmosette (126) marmosettc In Eeimert (J/), 1 6653 reads 
‘ des duvels dochter Moedecac ’ , Geyder translates it ' Mudekakt' 
[Prov G Mudde{r), mud, figuratively swine, dirty woman Lakcn is 
vulg for scJieisscn] 

Marten, The the martron (99), the martre (141) 

Menelaus, King (105) Lynge meiielaxLs 

Merc AT, A (124) a mercaite Kilian explains meer-cattc os simia 
caadata, tailed monkey Mod -G Meerlater, Meerhatzc 
MeRMOUse, a (124) a mermoyse Geyder translates it viamct, and 
suggests a reference to ‘ mammoth’ Martin suggests Mamet^ as an 
epithet of the foul fiend, and derived from Mahomet But cf 
Harvey, Piercers Siipererog Bh 111, ad init ‘ Nash the ape of 
Greene, Greene the ape of Euphues, ) Euphues the ape of Env}'^, the 
three famous manimets of the press ’ 

Mertyne (84, 86, 87, 131) viertyne, the Bishop’s Clerk, husband of 
Rukenawe, the she- Ape 
Mertynet (24, 25) meriyneti the Pnest’s son 

Montpellier (23, 113) Monpelher, a seat of learning in the twelfth ^ 
century 

Morcadigas, King (106) kynge Morcadtgas^ v Cleoraedes romance 
Mouse, The (141) the moiose 

Muse-rat, The (99) the miisehoiit (mispnnt fpr miisehont) Gnmm 
takes It for the weasel (mxistela) Elhs sa}s i\\^x muschont still sur- 
\ives m the Eastern counties (where many Dutchmen at one time 
settled), though it is not given m Gepp’s Essex Dial Did (2nd ed 
1923) Muller-Logeman (p liv) take it to be the weasel 
Never-full (95) ncner full^ a child of The Wolf 
Noble THE King— v Lion 

OLWE'i, Dame (36) dame olaoey^ wife of Belljn the Ram 
Okdegale (99, 141) ordegalc^ wife of the Bea\cr Martin suggests 
orde (filth))4-^^7Z<? (scab) 

OsTROLF, The (99, 141) the ostrolc^ a kind of mammal Gejder 
says * perhaps an appellative signif} ing the marten ’ [tr ] Muller- 
Logeman say they ha\e failed to identify the aniraaJ 
Otter, The (81, 99 131, 141) the ottr 
OttrAm (17) ottram^ a pleasant, ‘ the long ’ 

Oxford (77) oxenford 
Pallas (105) pallas 
Pancer (4, 5, 36) panther^ the Beaver 
P \NTECROET (99, 141) paniecroct^ the Otter’s wife 
Panther re (104 twice), * a clean noble beast, which feedeth 

him between the great Indc and Earthh Paradise ’ Cf the account 
in Physxologns (sup , p 190) ‘a very pleasant odour proceeds out of 
his mouth, and the animals follow the pleasant odour, and run to 
be near him’ This ‘ sweet smelling * quaht> of the panther is 
referred to in several other bestiaries 
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LOCALITIES AND PERSONAL NAMES 

Paris, a lierdman ( 105 , thrice) Panjs 
Paris, lown ( 50 , 149) parus 

^ the hen Cf Chaucer, iYun'5 Pnest^s Tale, 

for tn haddc in his go\ernnunce ( Sevcne hennes 

his T^arnmr...^^ h>s plesaunce j Wliichc were his sustres [sister’s] and 
the ^ wonder I3IV to him, as of colours, | Of whiche 

Pcrteln[3^^ h^\*cd on hir throie | Was eleped faire damoyselc 

rcnelOle' Also tised hv Qh-i * r rrr 



croriTf* ™ L f \ ** uMiuuuuve 01 par:, a necK covering: or 

leathers o^er neSf ^ applied to the hen from the ring of 

^^jSuftfCTf Chafporte (17) dame pogge of chafporie^ mother of 

Sensing 

V^riyngale^ 

PiSHOp (56) hyssliop prendelof A fictitious name 
,s In the Bntish Museum {Kvig^s mW ro 1 , iv) 

illiiorn^ ^ u Decrctah^ containing a senes of pictures 

whirh satire of Re}nard (uith many noticeable variations) 

the gees^ from representing Kishop fov as pastor to 

of Reynard Grab all ’ Geyder 

P prtjamMs 

Revs rapzawiw ‘ Let us scire ’ 

{pd^sim) regnart. the very hard one By some 
strong ftgin^ early G form of Hat, counsel, and hart 

^5) reynardipty Reymard’s eldest son Culled Rossel 
' \fo 5 d) on p 28 ^ » j 

Reynard’s youngest son Called Rossel 
74, 85 the * red one ’ 

RirkPVA^’ ^7 (twice), 149) rome 

sh<* t®7, 90 sqq 100, 125, i^osqq , 146) rid^naire, the 

p, „ G ntpfen, to pluck, plus nenazt, exactly 

KB}) ryn, a hound 

ic 7 Birds (ai) sepTU marly ns byrde't geese St Martin 

to have died from eating goose flesh Cf ‘ Hionum bis au 
Martin’s Tag ( AIs da man die Gans hestc pfiag ' — m ^ an er 
Hagens harrenbiich. p 391 Ellis translates *hen harrier Cc> 

It IS the crow and refers to Grimms Myth, Yirgil s . 
^rniar^ the come w smw/m of the Cid Douce (f/liLs 
^5) quotes a story from Odo dc Centon mentioning a Kma ^ 
th long and slender legs, os St Martin's bird 

scathe, an ally of Reynard See scal/iC abo\c t 
Geyder Hdnheschmted 

o (91) Seneca ni \ferc\ out 

(e^’es, ;t>) jSarpeW 

shori^bcakcd, with perhaps the idea of one nho ^ tri/fic m 

^^7) xj’Twn uScIo o( Rejnard a pl^r 

appointments after Simon Magns {■IcU ^’Qf(3nmbart 
Slopecade Dame (44 141 142) damesiopeeade,^y^teoi 
Badger Eljis translates sleepcap 
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